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THE SURWVEY OF THOUGHT. 


Tue DervetopmMent oF New Testament JupaisM.—A very suggestive 
article is contributed to the Bibliotheca Sacra by Professor Schodde on the 
development of the faith and religious life of Israel in the eventful centuries 
between the close of the Old and the beginning of the New Testament. 
‘* The New Testament,” he says, ‘“‘does not indeed present a systematic or 
complete account of the popular faith of the day, which was the outcome 
of the history of Israel since the close of the Old Testament. But the 
leading features are given, and from these it is evident that this development 
had been of an erratic kind. Both Christ and the Jewish orthodoxy of 
His day claim to build upon the Old Testament, and yet the systems of 
religion which they teach are radically contradictory. Only one conclusion 
can be reached from this, namely, that in the genesis and formation of the 
teachings of Jesus’ contemporaries, elements must have been introduced that 
were foreign to its essence and*genius, and that in no way accorded with 
the earlier revelations of God.” He points out that the fons et origo of this 
perversion of the Jewish faith lay in the carnal conception which came to 
be held of the kingdom of God on earth. The contemporaries of Christ 
had substituted the national idea as the subordinate for the spiritual idea as 
the principal feature of the kingdom of God, especially in the final con- 
summation of that kingdom. It was the substitution of the means, which 
were temporal and accidental, for the ends, which were eternal and essential, 
As a consequence of this leading and fundamental error the nomistic prin- 
ciple was substituted for the principle of faith, which had already in the 
covenant with Abraham been established as the subjective condition in the 
kingdom of God. The sum and substance of all practical religion was made 
to consist in compliance with the minutia of the law, a compliance which 
was asked.to be no deeper than outward and formal. Professor Schodde is 
of opinion that the beginning of which New Testament Judaism is the end 
goes back to the days of Ezra the Scribe, and that it is to be ascribed to 
the establishment of the nomistic principle by him and his coadjutors as 
the sole and only controlling principle in the religious life of the people. 
The fatal error of the new departure was its exclusion of the prophetic 
feature, and in this regard it proved unfaithful to Old Testament precedents 
and promises. He points out how it came to pass that this one-sided 
development set in so completely as it did. ‘The exile was by the prophets 
declared to be the punishment of the people for their infidelity to Jehovah 
and His laws. The repentant people confessed the correctness of the charge, 
and determined that matters should change. All eyes turned to the law, 
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and the future prosperity and the eventual securing of the hopes held out 
by revelation to Israel as the people of God were regarded as dependent upon 
the obedience to that law, the disobedience toward which, by their fathers, 
had almost destroyed the very existence of the people. Israel’s existence 
was now wound up in the observance of the law, and the very stringency 
with which this new principle was observed defeated the object which was 
aimed at, by blinding the people to the spirit of the law and allowing them 
to see only the letter. Matters progressed so rapidly in this direction that 
Malachi, the last of the inspired prophets, was compelled to raise his voice 
against the extreme legalistic standpoint. 


The TEACHING OF OUR LorRD As TO THE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT.—The most conservative views of Old Testament literature 
find a defender in Bishop Ellicott in a series of articles now appearing in 
The Expository Times. He will not consent to the epithet ‘ mythical” 
being applied to the earlier chapters of Genesis, or to any other than a 
literal interpretation of the Book of Jonah; and he treats the allusions 
made by our Lord to incidents recorded in the Old Testament as establish- 
ing the historical truthfulness of those records. We think he weakens his 
case very considerably by the extreme and rigid position he takes up, and 
that his method of proof is a very questionable one. Biblical criticism, like 
any other science, has its varying theories and its conflicting schools and 
parties. It is surely an excess of the partizan spirit to invoke the sacred 
authority of Christ in support of certain theories of interpretation or modes 
of criticism, especially when the judgments on the points in question which 
He held can only be guessed at, and are not stated in a clear and direct 
form. A fair specimen of Bishop Ellicott’s mode of reasoning is given in 
his treatment of Christ’s reference to Ps. cx. “ What we may deduce,” 
he says, ‘‘ from this passage is this: First, that the psalm was written by 
David, and that thus this particular superscription is right. Secondly, 
that David was here writing by direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
Thirdly, that the reference to the Messiah is so distinct that David may 
be regarded as consciously speaking of Him. The attempts on the part 
of modern criticism to explain away the impression which this memorable 
passage will not fail to leave on any candid mind are many, but all singu- 
larly hopeless. It may be perfectly true that our Lord is asking a question 
rather than making a statement; but if the question is of such a nature that 
it plainly involves and implies the recognition on our Lord's part of certain 
facts or truths, why are these facts and truths not to be put in evidence as 
recognized by Him, and as having the seal of His authority? The true 
answer to this is: Because it is inconvenient to modern criticism, which 
has settled that the psalm is of a very late date, and has no Messianic 
reference at all. But is not modern criticism utterly wrong? Let us*put 
this to the test by this simple question: Is it to be regarded as probable that 
if the psalm had really been of this late date there was no one in the 
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gathered company of Pharisees, to whom the words were addressed, who 
knew that it was so? If this was not probable, then why did not some 
one of these experts at once traverse the Lord’s question by the easily- 
made statement that David never wrote what was imputed to him? If, 
on the other hand, it was probable, then can we possibly believe that a 
metrical fabrication claiming to be a psalm of David and an oracle of God, 
and challenging attention by setting forth a doctrine so unfamiliar as 
the Messiah’s everlasting priesthood, could have crept into the jealously- 
guarded Scripture three or four centuries after the date of Ezra’s Bible, 
and remained there undetected? Whatever else may be said of the scribes, 
they were certainly careful and jealous guardians of the very letter of the 
Scriptures. We are thus, apart from other considerations, forced by 
common sense to believe that the psalm was Davidic, and was known to 
be so by our Lord and those to whom He was speaking.” The significance 
of the reference to Ps. cx. is in the question which it raises as to the Divinity 
of the Son of David. The question as to who might be the writer of a passage 
of Scripture accepted by all as a divinely-inspired oracular utterance was of 
no consequence, 


THoucHts oN Preacnina.;—It is refreshing in these days, when so 
much is said in depreciation of preaching, to read an article on the subject 
which convinces one over again of the dignity and worth of the method 
instituted by Christ for the dissemination of truth and for the edification of 
believers. In an article with the above title, which appears in the Reformed 
Quarterly Review (Philadelphia), the Rev. A. R. Kremer, D.D., writes on 
the subject in a very bright and intelligent manner. He points out what 
may be one cause of dissatisfaction with preaching, and that is the 
hap-hazard manner in which subjects for sermons are often, if not generally, 
selected. ‘‘ A year’s sermons,” he says, ‘‘ would, on examination, in many 
cases, present a medley of things sacred, and otherwise, without unity or 
connection. The same preachers may be orderly and systematic in other 
things, but seem to have made special effort to be the very opposite in the 
matter of preaching. The sermon itself may be in accordance with 
orthodox homiletic rules; but the sermons, in their relation to each other— 
a curious what-not of unrelated things. Then we find that both preachers 
and people become dissatisfied with such loose variety; so a departure is 
made, it being duly announced from the pulpit and in the press that for 
some time there will be sermons on Bible characters—patriarchs, prophets, 
heroes ; and this becoming monotonous and failing to attract special and 
unwearied attention, a course of sermons on the vices and follies of the 
day will be sure to keep people on the look-out; so that the evil day of a 
. general collapse of interest is from time to time removed farther off. But 
such attempts at general order in preaching only show the necessity of some 
true order.” He suggests that the Church Year, with its holy seasons and 
Scripture Lessons, is probably the best guide for the preacher in his selection 
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of subjects. There is something fanciful but attractive in the reason he gives 
for his opinion. ‘The idea is that the Christian, being a citizen of two 
worlds, should be in harmony with both; that the natural year with its 
seasons, and the Christian year with its sacred parts and lessons, should be 
one; that as every human life is repeated, so to speak, by every annual 
cycle, so also man’s spiritual life is repeated year by year, every revolution 
enlarging the circle of spiritual vision.” There is no doubt that an adherence 
more or less strict to some such plan as this would be found helpful to 
both ministers and congregations. It is not, however, the only plan. The 
same article informs us that some of our Dutch brethren follow the Heidel- 
berg Catechism in their preaching, with the result that their people are 
more thoroughly indoctrinated in the fundamentals of Christian truth than 
their neighbours. We are afraid that a proposal to make any of our 
Catechisms the basis of annual cycles of sermons would fill our churches 
with dismay ; and that the majority of hearers would prefer to bear the ills 
they have than fly to others that they know not of. 


Recent Criticism ON THE PeEntTATEUCH.— Professor E. Konig, of 
Rostock, who is already known to scholars as the author of some valuable 
works on the Old Testament, two of which deal more or less with 
Pentateuchal criticism, has just issued an Introduction to the Old Testament, 
in connection with Weber’s new series ‘of theological handbooks, in which 
the question is again minutely examined. More than 100 pages, or about 
one-fifth of the work, are devoted to the subject, which is handled with the 
erudition and ability usually characteristic of German investigations of this 
kind, and also with a moderation and reverence in which many of them are 
painfully deficient. Dr. Konig’s scholarship is very wide and varied, and 
unusually up todate. Heseems fully acquainted with the bewildering mass of 
ingenious theories propounded during the last hundred years concerning the 
origin of the Books of Moses, but has not allowed himself to be swept away 
by prevalent currents of opinion. He is one with “ the higher critics’ up 
to a certain point, but beyond that he goes in the opposite direction. As 
compared with Wellhausen, for example, he may be fairly described as a 
conservative, although, on the other hand, he is far removed from the stand- 
point of the old orthodoxy. The following is a rapid summary of the dis- 
cussion and its main results. It commences with a brief statement of the 
method adopted. The arguments concerning each problem, pro and contra, 
are arranged, as far as possible, under three heads—literary evidence, 
linguistic evidence, and material evidence. The first question treated in this 
way is the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch as a whole, and the answer is in 
the negative. The Mosaic authorship, it is maintained, is neither claimed by 
the book itself nor proved by later literary evidence, and is not guaranteed 
by the testimony of language. It is allowed that the latter indicates the 
presence of elements which belong to the oldest period of Hebrew, but this 
circumstance, it is urged, by no means necessitates the conclusion that the 
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whole work dates from the time of Moses. A very useful sketch of the 
history of Pentateuchal criticism is rather oddly inserted in the course of 
this part of the discussion. It is then shown that there are undoubtedly 
post-Mosaic passages in the Pentateuch, and it is argued that linguistic 
phenomena disprove unity of authorship, and that divergent references to the 
same event, as, for instance, the two accounts of creation and the two versions 
of the Decalogue, point in the same direction. The ground having been thus 
cleared, Dr. Kénig proceeds to the more difficult task of reconstruction. The 
existence of very ancient elements in the Pentateuch is freely admitted. It 
is even considered certain that not merely traditions, but documents from an 
age anterior to that of Moses were utilized in the composition or compilation 
of the work. Traces of such documents are found in the simple non- 
legendary representation of Abraham, in the curious allusions to Elamitic 
and Babylonian politics in Genesis xiv., and in Jacob’s blessing of Levi and 
Reuben. To Moses are ascribed the Decalogue, the Book of the Covenant, 
and the law in Exodus xxxiv. 10-26. Very early also are the Song of Moses 
at the Red Sea, the priestly blessing, the song about the well, and three 
other short poetic pieces, These ancient materials were worked up 
at three successive times; and the three writings thus produced were 
subsequently collected and fitted into one another so as to constitute 
one whole. To borrow the language of geology, three strata can be detected— 
primary, secondary, and tertiary. The primary stratum is the document usually 
denoted by the letters JE. Of its two parts, J and E, the priority is given 
to the latter, which is ascribed to the period of the Judges. The composition 
of J cannot have taken place before the days of David, and need not be put 
later than those of Solomon. The whole of JE, therefore, in Dr. Kénig’s 
opinion, was in existence as early as about 1000 B.c., or within three 
centuries of the death of Moses. The secondary stratum, comprising the 
greater part of Deuteronomy, is represented by two symbols, D and Dst. 
D, extending over chapters v. to xxvi., and including a few other passages, is 
supposed to have been written soon after the fall of the Northern Kingdom, 
that is, about 720 B.c., on the basis of former revisions of Mosaic material, 
the earliest of which may have originated in the time of the Judges. The 
author of .D probably belonged to the circle of the Jerusalem priests. In. 
any case, the book ow:d its historical efficacy to that section of Jewish 
society. It is identified, with most moderns, with the book of the law 
found in the reign of Josiah; but the theory of some critics that this 
finding was a priestly trick is, of course, entirely out of the question on 
Dr. Kénig’s hypothesis, as the book had, in that case, been in existence - 
for a hundred years. It is suggested that the neglect of the temple under 
Manasseh may have had, for one of its consequences, the withdrawal 
of this precious manuscript from the observation of the temple servants. 
Dst is closely related to D, and must have come into existence at no 
great distance of time afterwards. The tertiary stratum is indicated by 
the symbol, EP. It is described as “ the esoteric priestly reproduction of 
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Israel's oldest traditions,” and is supposed to have been written during the 
period of the Exile, when the Jerusalem priesthood had leisure to fix old 
memories. The Mosaic foundation, which is believed to exist even here, and 
includes historical as well as legal elements, was probably supplied by oral 
tradition, propagated in priestly circles, and especially in the family of Aaron. 
These three documents—JE, D (with Dst), and EP—were combined and 
welded into one whole, which, notwithstanding the diversity of its component 
parts, exhibits a substantial and very impressive unity, by Ezra the Scribe, 
before the commencement of his reforming activity in Jerusalem. This 
elaborate and skilfully-constructed scheme can probably lay as little claim 
to finality (as to some of the details, at any rate).as many of its predecessors, 
but it is far more instructive and far less painful than some of them, and 
cannot be studied without advantage even by those who regard the methods 
and results of modern criticism with a measure of suspicion. 


DevutTERO-IsAIAH AND THE PsaLTER.—The reaction from the extreme 
notions of the advanced critics which has been shown to be represented in 
Dr. Konig’s treatment of the Pentateuch is manifested also in his discussion 
of the authorship of the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah, and in his view 
concerning the origin of the Psalter. He agrees with the majority of recent 
critical writers on the subject in ascribing these chapters to a later time than 
that of Isaiah, and makes an exceedingly ingenious attempt to account for 
their incorporation with the writings of the earlier prophet, which, though 
not absolutely conclusive, deserves the careful study of those who still 
maintain the unity of the book ; but he distinctly refuses to endorse the 
hazardous speculations of the school represented by Professor Duhm. Of 
the Trito-Isaiah discovered by that eminent critic he cannot find a trace. 
He only concedes the probability that the last four chapters may have been 
made public after the proclamation of the edict of Cyrus. The authorship, 
however, was the same: one hand only can be detected in these seven-and- 
twenty chapters. in respect of the origin of the Psalter, the reaction is still 
more strongly marked. Dr. Konig goes considerably further than even 
Dr. Baethgen in the direction of traditional beliefs. Whilst allowing that 

_ the Psalter principally echoes the thoughts and feelings of Israelites at the 
later crises of Israelitish history, he maintains that the evidence of literary 
tradition, of language, and of the subject-matter, warrants the inference that 
the collection includes poems from earlier ages. That David was a religious 
as well as a secular poet is considered unquestionable, and the reference in 
Amos (vi. 5), which has been often adduced to prove the contrary, is pro- 
nounced irrelevant. That some of David’s sacred poems are contained in 
our Psalter is also unhesitatingly affirmed. There may be a considerable 
number of these early hymns. ‘I hold the Davidic origin of a number 
of psalms to correspond to all historic probability.” There are twelve 

psalms to the Davidic origin of which there is no positive objection. “A 

final decision, however, is at present unattainable. ‘The point within 
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the traditional seventy-three at which we can say ‘the prayers of David 
the Son of Jesse are ended’ is uncertain.” The existence of Maccabean 
psalms is almost denied. Only one psalm (the 74th) is put as late as 
the second century. The acrostic theory discussed lately in the Academy 
in relation to the 2nd and 110th Psalms is pronounced baseless. A 
more certain example of such an acrostic must be pointed out before 
this phenomenon can be found in part of the verses of a poem. The 
necessity for the most vigilant caution in the attempt to fix the date of 
a psalm is illustrated by some penetrating remarks which deserve to be 
widely circulated. In wielding the linguistic argument it must be re- 
membered that a form which occurs in prose only in late Hebrew might 
conceivably be used in poetry at a far earlier period. The shorter form 
of the first person pronoun, for example, ‘}8, the frequent use of which 
in prose is considered an indication of lateness, may possibly have been 
used by the side of ‘338 in the poetic diction of comparatively early times. 
It must also not be forgotten that our acquaintance with David's history 
may be incomplete, that he may have stood in situations similar to those 
in which others were placed in later ages, and that he may have given 
expression to Israelitish thoughts, which, though not of general human 
interest, did not change with changing times, 


BIBLICAL THOUGHT. 


DANIEL: EXTERNAL REFERENCES. 
By Rev. J. E. H. Tuomson, B.D. 


Ir seems often to be tacitly assumed that the earliest indubitable reference to 
a book—if it be a book of Scripture—shows us the earliest date we can claim 
for the book’s existence. It ought to be borne in mind that a reference or a 
quotation merely affords a terminus ad quem, later than which we cannot place 
the origin of the book in question, but setting no limit to the earliness to be 
assumed. Further, it must not be forgotten that the number of references 
are to a large extent limited by the amount of the literature available. A 
person who demanded that the age of the Rig-Veda be proved by contem- 
porary quotation would simply demonstrate his own ignorance of the 
nature of the question. Another thing has also to be taken into ¢onsidera- 
tion. In some literatures quotations and references are frequent and 
indubitable. Thus, in any volume of sermons the number of Scriptural 
quotations is usually large. On the other hand, the ballad literature of our 
own country has no such thing as avowed quotation, although whole verses 
of earlier ballads are transferred to later ones without scruple. Let us, then, 
look at the literar characteristics of the period near the date assumed for the 
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composition of Daniel, by the orthodox on the one side, and by the critics on 
the other, and the extent of the literature available in either case. 

In the first place, we cannot help noticing the extreme paucity of the 
literature that claims to be contemporary with Daniel, on the assumption 
that the orthodox date is correct. That literature consists of three post- 
Exilian prophets, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, the Deutero-Isaiah, and 
Ezekiel. Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, from the fact that they are 
histories which do not narrate the life of the captivity in Babylon, may be 
thrown out. Ezekiel and the Deutero-Isaiah may also be laid aside, because 
the gathering of the fragments which form our Daniel had not taken place 
when they wrote. So we are left to Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. In 
regard to the first of these, we seem rather to have to do with an epitome 
which merely supplies the headings and, perhaps, the opening sentences of 
the prophecies, than the prophecies themselves in any completeness of form. 
The latter half of the prophecies of Zechariah seem really to be the work of 
an earlier and pre-Iixilian prophet. Malachi appears also to be fragmentary. 
Further, with the exception of the opening chapters of Zechariah, none of 
these deals with the subjects which naturally suggest Daniel. 

In Zechariah i. 18-21, some have seen a reference to the four monarchies 
of Daniel; others, with greater likelihood, see a reference to the Greek 
Empire—the goat with the four hours. Four horns naturally imply a beast 
whose horns they are. Now, in Daniel we have the Greek he-goat with first 
the notable horn and then the four that sprang up in its place. Two of 
these, Egypt and Syria, did scatter and oppress Judah, though the former 
not nearly so much as the latter. But more: a careful student of history 
might note the fact that Demetrius Poliorcetes, who represented another 
horn, that of Macedon, held possession of Syria and Palestine for some time; 
and Attalus of Pergamos, who represents the fourth horn, aided Epiphanes, 
the great oppressor of the Jews, to gain possession of his brother’s throne. 
A fair case, therefore, might be made out for a reference to Daniel. 

Although we would not press this, yet we must bear in mind that 
property in literary productions was not recognized in those early days. A 

man wrote because he felt he had something to communicate, and had a mind 
to share what he thought or knew with others, and was even more pleased 
with the mere exercise of power than with any praise that might follow. 
The reality of inspiration, the divinely-given impulse to write, and of 
revelation, rendered property in their products impossible. Even poetic 
imagination, then thought in heathendom to be real inspiration and 
revelation, rendered the idea of ownership in what was produced repugnant 
othe mind. This had a re-active effect, for if, on the one hand, the author 
was not prone to claim his work, on the other hand, subsequent writers often 
made use of his works without acknowledgment or thcught of acknow- 
edgment, any more than one would formally return thanks to a river for the 
pleasure afforded by a draught from its waters. In such circumstances, 
things borrowed are changed in every possible way without thought of 
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wrong. When matters are thus, it is evident that not only need we expect 
very few direct quotations, but resemblances may seem vague and yet be real 
—not to be seen at a glance, but only to be deduced by inference. 

We shall, however, lay aside this alleged reference to Daniel in Zechariah, 
and look at such quotations and references as are to be found in non- 
Ecriptural writings, or such influences of Daniel as are traceable in them. 
We shall begin our chain of external evidences with Josephus. There is no 
doubt that he believed in the authenticity of Daniel. Of course, authenticity 
had not the strict limits it has for us, or wa should not have the apocryphal 
First Book of Esdras drawn upon by him. Yet he clearly takes the Book of 
Daniel as a record of facts, and as such, uses it; indeed, he conveys a large 
part of the historical chapters of Daniel to his own pages, having, as his 
custom is, put them through his mind and brought out the facts in his own 
cumbrous style. He takes up first the reception of the youths at the court, 
their refusal to eat of the king’s meat, and their prosperity. He gives an 
account of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, and mentions Daniel’s interpretation. 
He tells of the three Hebrew children, and, omitting Nebuchadnezzar’s 
lycanthropy, proceeds to Belshazzar’s feast. In Belshazzar’s feast Josephus 
evidently had the Masoretic text before him. He gives, with some additions, 
the account of Daniel being cast into the den of lions. He does not give an 
account of the four beasts, but does give an account of the vision of the ram 
and of the he-goat. It seems impossible to explain the assertion that has been 
made by Mz. Bevan, that Josephus’ knowledge of Daniel is vague, and that 
he probably never had read the prophecy. This assertion could only be 
made by one who had never carefully studied Josephus. 

Nearly contemporary with Josephus is 4th Esdras. In it Daniel is 
‘referred to, if not by name, yet with equal clearness. Thus, chap. xi., after 
the description of the Roman eagle with its three heads and twelve wings, 
and a narrative of the fate of its various wings and heads, a voice calls, 
‘‘ Hear then, and I will talk with thee: art thou not it that remainest of the 
four beasts whom I made to reign in my world?” The clear and obvious reference 
is to the four beasts of Daniel. We need not refer to the many evidences in 
4th Esdras to be found of the influence of Daniel on the writer. 

The books of the New Testament are of various dates, and there is great 
discussion among the critics as to these dates. We may, however, without 
undue assumption, consider Revelation and the Synoptists as earlier than 
Josephus’ Antiquities, and probably earlier than 4th Esdras. There is one 
direct quotation, Matt. xxiv. 15 and Mark xiii. 14. But the Book of Revelation 
is admittedly full of reminiscences of Daniel. Whatever date may be 
assigned to the Synoptists, few doubt the early date and Apostolic origin of 
Revelation. 

That Philo, an earlier contemporary of our Lord, does not quote Daniel 
must be admitted. But Philo’s writings do not naturally lend themselves to 
quotation from Daniel. A great part of his voluminous works consists of 
sermons on Genesis, in which he deduces Platonic meanings from Mosaic 
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texts. He had little sympathy with the national hopes of the Jews, and 
showed but little interest in their Messianic aspirations. Daniel was not 
within the scope of his work. Dr. Edersheim thinks that Philo’s picture 
of Messianic times has been influenced by Daniel vii. 13, 14. Certainly the 
influence is far from being clear. 

The Book of Jubilees and the fragment of the Assumption of 
Moses are dated as probably a.p. 6. In them there is no indubitable 
traze of Daniel’s influence. We mention these writings because, along with | 
Philo, they show that Mr. Bevan’s assertion of the great influence of Daniel 
after his prophecy began to get vogue is not to be taken absolutely, and 
therefore no argument is to be deduced from the want of any incontestable 
evidence of Daniel in the Persian period. 

The Psalter of Solomon, half a century earlier, is as blank of trace of the 
influence of Daniel. In the Apocalypse of Baruch, again, the influence of 
Daniel is marked and obvious. In the 39th chapter it is said (ver. 3): 
“‘ Behold the days come, and the kingdom itself which formerly corrupted 
Zion shall itself be corrupted, and be subdued to that which shall come after 
it.” (Ver. 4) ‘‘ Again, after a time even it shall be corrupted; a third shall 
arise and shall rule its own time, and be corrupted.” (Ver. 5) ‘“ And after 
these things a fourth kingdom shall arise, whose powers shall be hard and evil, 
more than those who were before it, and shall rule all times like the woods 
of the field, and shall hold times, and be exalted above the cedars of 
Lebanon.” I know that in the date I assign to the Apocalypse of Baruch I 
differ from the majority of critics, yet it seems to me the ordinary critical 
date can scarcely be maintained in the face of the fact that, after the capture 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the author thinks the elders of Jerusalem 
could still meet, nay, that the people could be permitted to assemble, in 
Jerusalem. A man who had seen the Roman siege and capture of Jerusalem 
by Titus would be under no such illusion. Moreover, the Roman who is to 
capture Jerusalem is not, in the Syriac, an ‘‘emperor,” melk, but merely a 
‘* leader,” m’dovorno. Further, the scheme of history terminates more 
naturally with the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey than with that of Titus. 
Hence, as we have said elsewhere, we would place the date of the Apocalypse 
of Baruch s.c. 59.1 

The next earlier notice is in the First Book of Maccabees. The aged 
Mattathias, when dying, assembles his sons and addresses to them words of 
encouragement in regard to the struggle in which they wereengaged. In the 
course of this farewell address he refers to the deliverance of Daniel’s three 
companions from the fiery furnace, and to Daniel’s own deliverance from the 
den of lions. Were this speech certainly historical, the case in favour of the 
Maccabean origin of Daniel would simply have broken down. We musi, 
however, admit that the Greek habit of putting speeches in the mouths of 

the actors in a history might easily have infected the writer of the First Book 


1 The reader will pardon a reference to Books which influenced our Lord and His Apostles, 
pp. 414, jig., where I discuss this question with some fulness. 
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of Maccabees. There are, however, few traces of this, The example brought 
forward by Mr. Bevan does not prove his point. He maintains that it is 
absurd to hold that the advice given to Mattathias by the king’s friends 
(1 Mace. ii. 17, 18) is accurately reported. That is true only to this extent, 
that the direct mode of speech is used, where we should have used the oratio 
obliqua ; certainly oratio recta would be used in the Hebrew original. In other 
words, the substance of the advice given is recorded, though not the ipsissima 
verba. If, however, the substance of Mattathias’ dying speech is accurate; 
then his references to Daniel are to be regarded as historical. It would 
probably be well known that on his death-bed Mattathias had exhorted his 
sons to valour, and had encouraged them by calling to their memory the 
deeds of their fathers. The substance of his farewell speech might also be 
known. Had a falsarius been at work, he would have chosen much more 
telling instances for the purpose of encouraging the sons to valour than 
Mattathias has done. Samson or Jephtha, Gideon or Barak, would have been 
much more to the point. The three holy children were delivered from the 
fiery furnace themselves, but they did nct encounter armies of Babylonians 
and defeat them in order to escape. Daniel submitted to be put into the 
den of lions, and never thought of raising the people against the decree of 
Darius. The history that Josephug gives to Moses in the Egyptian court 
shows the natural direction a falsarius would have taken. A speech involv- 
ing such elements would have been far more to the purpose than the speech 
the writer of Maccabees actually puts in the mouth of the dying priest. The 
probability, then, is that Mattathias did, in fact, make in substance the dying 
speech attributed to him. 

Even though this be contested, and it be maintained that the author of 
the book invented the matter of this speech, still the Book of Daniel would 
seem to be necessarily earlier than critics reckon it. John Hyrcanus died in 
the year B.c. 105, and as the history of his reign is referred to in 1st Mac- 
cabees, it must be assumed that he had already died. At thesame time, that 
book could not have been written !ong after his death, as there.is no reference 
to any hostile interference on the part of the Romans. So we may date 1st 
Maccabees approximately B.c. 100. As early, then, as a century before the 
Christian era Daniel was regarded as part of the canonicai Scripture. Had 
the prophecy been composed at the date alleged by critics, B.c. 167, we 
should certainly have had in the First or Second Book of Maccabees the story 
of its ‘‘ discovery,” in order to account for the fact that it had been unknown 
so long. The writer of 1st Maccabees, at all events, thinks Daniel was known 
as far back as the death of Mattathias. Without committing myself to the 
late date of Deuteronomy, I am yet free to admit that the narrative of the 
finding of the book of the law in the Temple explains how a recent book 
could be received as of great antiquity. But, as we have said, neither in 
First nor Second Maccabees is there any trace or noiice of the discovery of 
such a book having been made. The evidence, then, of this passage in lst 
Maccabees, though dated so late as B.c. 100, carries us much further back in 
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reality. Daniel must have had a vogue many years, indeed generations, 
before the days of the author of 1st Maccabees.! 

The next earlier external evidence of the existence of the Book of Daniel 
is to be found in the Third Book of the Sibylline Oracles,« The reference to 
Epiphanes in terms which recall Daniel is so obvious that it is denied by no 
critic. Mr. Bevan admits the reference as indubitable. The passage is as 
follows. I quote the version of Dr. Pusey, which is line for line with the 
original. 

But Macedon shall bring forth heavy woe for Asia, 

And greatest grief of Europe shall shoot forth. 

From bastards of the race of the Kronidac and the race of slaves. 

Then (Macedon) shall overcome Babylon the strong city, 

And of the whole earth the sun surveys. 

Entitled Lady she shall perish by an evil fate, 

Having no Jaw for the late much-bewailed descendants, 

Once, too, shall there come unexpectedly te the happy soil of Asia 

A man with purple robe on his shoulders, 

Fierce, unjust, fiery, lightning-born. 

But all Asia shall bear the yoke, and the bedewed earth shall drink much slaughter, 
But then, too, shall Ades take charge of every one to utter destruction, 
Whose race he willeth utterly to destroy. 

From their race shall his race utterly perish, 

* Giving forth one sucker, which, too, the destroyer shall cut off 

From ten horns, but shall plant another plant close by. 

He shall cut off the warrior father of the purple race. 

Aud himself, by sons* (to whom war becomes auspicious) like-minded, 
Shall perish ; then shall the horn planted hard by rule. 

The reference to Daniel in the phrase “from the ten horns” is 
universally admitted—the only question is as to the date of the passage 
in question. No one who knows anything of the Oracula Sibyllina needs 
to be told how difficult it is to settle the date of any portion of them. They 
have been divided into books. These books, however, are not complete 
poems, but are centos, made up of portious of the most diverse ages. We 
may, I think, regard the passage before us as forming a unity. Further, 
that the most of the third book is of the same period. However, Alexandre 
maintains that while the beginning of this passage applies to the rise of the 
Macedonian empire, the next portion is concerning the Roman empire and refers 
to Hadrian. It seems certain that the first part o this passage has a refer- 
ence to Alexander the Great. At first sight there would seem to be a change, 
but Epiphanes did not claim to be ‘“‘ born of the thunder ” as Alexander did. 
Then, however, Epiphanes appears in connection with the ten horns. 
Epiphanes seems to be “the plant planted close by.” Alexandre’s theory 
above referred to has this in its favour, the fact that ‘‘ the purple robe”’ was 
the sign of imperial rank among the Romans; though the Macedonians 


1 This is acknowledged by Meinhold, Strack u. Zéckler Kurtz gefasster Commentar, vol. 
Viii., 262. He dates Daniel, or the elements from which it has been compiled, B.c. 300, 
2 Having given forth one root, which war shall cut, 
From the ten horns, he shall plant beside another sucker, 
3 Marked by Alexandre and Schiirer as certainly corrupt. 
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also made the same use of this colour. Another point in favour of his view 
is that the symbol of the ten horns in all later Apocalyptists is applied 
to Rome. It may, however, be maintained that as Rome had not yet 
revealed its true character, the beast with the ten horns might be applied to 
the Macedonian empire. 

Notwithstanding, there seems more weight in the position advanced 
by Pusey and Hilgenfeld that this book mainly refers to the Greek period. 
Rome was yet Republican, because (177) it is spoken of as Acvwi Kat 
woddbxpuvos, “ white and many headed,” in reference to the toga candida 
of those who were candidates for the different magistracies, and to the 
“many” that formed the Senate in contrast to the one monarch of Egypt 
and Syria. 

Another note of time in the book is that the Jewish Messiah is expected 
to appear during the reign o the seventh king of the Grecian “ race.” 
(III. 192-3, 318, 608-10.) The only question here is whether we are to 
regard the first king as Alexander the Great, in which case the seventh king 
is Ptolemy Philometor. If, again, we reckon only the Lagid princes, then 
Ptolemy Physcon is the seventh king, At first sight one is inclined to 
think the more natural idea to be that the seventh king is the seventh 
Ptolemy. But we must remember that sovereigns were not so regularly 
known by their numerical distinction as by names they assumed, and it 
is by these they are distinguished on coins. I am aware that in some 
instances even these names are not found. Ptolemy Philometor, who is 
well known in history as a favourer of the Jews, reigned from 181 Bc. to 
146 B.c. His son, a child, was proclaimed king by the name Eupator, but 
was quickly put to death by his uncle Physcon, who assumed the title 
Energetes. He had, twenty-four years before, attempted to oust his brother, 
and had assumed the title and insignia of royalty. This enables us -to 
use another word which occurs in relation to this: in line 608 this seventh 
Greek king is called BaoiAevs véos. The word véos may mean young or new, 
but in the latter sense it is scarcely ever applied to a person. But more, 
no one could call Physcon a new king when four-and-twenty years before 
his final accession he had assumed the crown. We are thus forced to make 
our choice between the youthful Eupator and Philometor, his father. But 
the period between the proclamation of Eupator and his murder was so 
short that it is impossible that, whatever the hopes founded on his accession, 
they could blossom into verse. We are reduced, then, to Philometor. This 
portion of the Sibylline Oracles must have been written during his youth. 
He was ten years old at his accession—he would scarcely be reckoned véos 
much after he was twenty-one—hence, B.c. 170 seems to be the latest 
probable date for the composition of portions of this book. The part before 
us suits that date perfectly. 

Further, i may be remarked as confirmatory of this view that there are 
no references to the victories that were won by Judas Maccabzeus and his 
brothers, victories that would be grateful to the writer, not only as a Jew 
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but also as an Alexandrian. We see how these victories of the Maccabees 
filled the hearts and memories of the people from the Books of Maccabees 
that go into the secondary canon—the Apocrypha. We see it also in the pages 
of Josephus, It is impossible that an Alexandrian Jew could refrain from 
making exulting reference to’ such inspiriting events. 

This seems to prove the date of this passage of the Oracula Sybillina to 
be before the Maccabean struggle, and therefore that the date of Daniel must 
be considerably earlier still. We must further bear in mind that the fact 
that we know the book was in existence at the date in question 170 B.c. does 
not imply that it had then only recently come into existence. On the other 
hand, the nature of the reference implies that it was well known and generally 
received. To be written in Palestine and to be generally received in Egypt 
implies a very considerable interval of time to have intervened which cannot 
be put at less than twenty years. There were no facilities for the publication 
and rapid diffusion of books in Palestine. 

But even if it is maintained that Hilgenfeld and Schiirer are right, and that 
this book of the Oracula Sibyllina was written so late as 140 B.c., it is difficult 
to imagine that there is time enough for the Book of Daniel, composed, as it 
must have been, by hypothesis, in secrecy, and set afloat in secrecy, to have 
obtained a popularity in Palestine sufficiently great to float it down to Egypt. 
Not only had they no printing press in those days, with its rapid multiplica- 
tion of copies, but the Palestinian authors could not, as could a Roman or 
Alexandrian author, call in a publisher with an army of educated slaves to 
multiply his book. Slaves were never common among the Jews, and least of 
all were they so among the Jews who had returned from the Exile. There 
could, therefore, be no case where one slave read ‘and fifty wrote to his 
dictation. One individual would have laboriously to copy from an individual 
exemplar. Multiplication would be but slow in such circumstances. When 
the book came to Egypt, unless some wealthy Jew was desirous of multiply- 
ing copies, the same process would goon. A known poet or philosopher 
might command the help of a publisher, but what publisher would adventure 
to multiply the vaticinations of an obscure Jew of Palestine? 

Thus even should we hold that this third book of the Oracula Sibyllina 
was written so late as 140 B.c., we yet believe that the balance of evidence 
even from its reference tends to prove that Daniel must have been published 
before the Maccabean struggle. 

We can now go a step further back. Most people who know anything 
of the extra canonical books of the Bible know of the existence of the Book of 
Enoch. In reality there are three books, each marked off from that preceding 
by a formula. Besides these three books, there are certain fragments 
imbedded in the book in which the speaker is not Enoch, as in the rest, but 
Noah. Critics are in the main agreed that the first and third books are for 
the most part by one and the same hand, and that the second book, the 
Book of Similitudes, is by another. There is considerable discussion as to 
which of these portions is the older. Ewald, in opposition to the majority of 
critics, maintains the Book of Similitudes to be the oldest portion of the whole, 
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Despite his solitariness in his opinion, I feel constrained to agree with him. 
The reasons that have led me to this decision are as follows. The Book of 
Similitudes is universally acknowledged to be the finest portion of the Book 
of Enoch. It is a thing unknown that an imitation should be finer than the 
thing imitated: but by hypothesis the writer of the middle portion saw the 
other two books, and it occurred to him to imitate what had been done, and 
to insert his imitation between the other two parts. But further and more 
important, the angelology and cosmology of the Book of Similitudes differ 
from those of the first and third books, and are simpler. It is an acknow- 
ledged canon of criticism that the simpler form of such things is always the 
older. Yet, again, the Noachian fragments have been added only to the Book 
of Similitudes and to a small portion in the third book by the same hand. 
The fact that these fragments have not been added to the Book of the Course 
of the Heavens and the Book of the Saints proves that they were not in 
existence. But, again, the Noachian fragments represent a cosmology which 
while simpler than that of the Book of the Course of the Heavens, is more 
complex than that of the Book of Similitudes. 

In both portions there are notes of time. In the third book there isa 
sketch history of the world in which the saints figure as bullocks and sheep, 
while their enemies are wolves, Jions, bears, &e. This history terminates 
with Judas Maccabeus. A number of critics maintain that “ the ram with 
the noticeable horns” is John Hyrcanus. Only on that hypothesis there is no 
reference to Judas at all—an impossible supposition. Again, John Hyrcanus 
was by no means a persona grata to the Pharisees or Essenes, as proved by 
the insult offered to him at his own table by the Pharisee Eleazar, 
therefore little likely to be assigned a place of such honour in an 
Essenian or Pharisee production like the Book of Enoch. If this view 
is correct, then the date of the first and third book is approximately 160 
B.c. Starting from this alone, we can argue that the centre must be very 
considerably older than these other two portions, seeing time must be allowed 
for the composition of the Noachian fragments and their addition to the text. 
But in that middle portion there is a distinct note of time. Near the close 
of the middle portion we are told that the angels go to stir up the kings of 
Media ‘and Parthia, and that after they are stirred up there is to be a 
campaign in the Holy Land. Some critics have maintained that this 
campaign was made by the Parthians, and that it happened in the days of 
Herod.the Great. But there is no mention of Media in this, it had ceased to 
be even a name by the time of Herod the Great. In the time of Antiochus 
the Great, two brothers Alexander and Milo, governors of Persia and Media, 
rebelled against Antiochus, were overthrown, rebelled again, this time 
abetted by Parthia, and again were warred down. This is the event referred 
to, and it happened 210 B.c., fifty years before the Maccabean struggle—long 
enough thus for the composition of the Noachian fragments to come in between 
that of this Book of Similitudes and that of the other two books.? 


1On the question of the date of the Books of Enoch I would beg again to refer to Bools 
which influenced our Lord and His Apostics, pp. 389 Jly. 
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In this middle portion there is a description of the last judgment which 
is admittedly drawn from Daniel. It is on the same lines as the description 
in Daniel, and more complex. Further, while in Daniel we have a Son of 
Man coming, in Enoch we have the Son of Man. Admitting this view to be 
correct, before 210 B.c. the Book of Daniel was well known and influential. 

Against this is advanced the fact that, though there is in Ecclesiasticus 
a 'e igthened catalogue of the worthies of Israel, there is no mention of 
Daniel. In the 40th chapter of the Book of Siracides begins the ‘‘ Hymn of 
the Fathers,” as it is called. The author begins with Enoch and Noah, and 
proceeds through Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to Aaron and Moses. In the 
earlier portion of his hymn the author enlarges his description of men and 
events, but condenses more and more till he comes to Simon, the son of 
Onias, the great high priest. Daniel is not mentioned, but neither is Job, 
Ezra, nor Jehoshaphat. If Job is objected to, and acknowledged not to be 
an Israelite, surely no objection can be brought to Ezra and Jehoshaphat. 

The argumentum e silentio is proverbially hazardous, but it is peculiarly 
so in regard to Ecclesiasticus. In Rabbinic writings there are several quota- 
tions from Ben Sira, to give the author his Rabbinic name, which are not 
found in the Greek book. But further, he twice refers to Enoch. Now, 
Enoch is not prominent in the Old Testament. We might be inclined to 
see in this evidence that our Book of Enoch had been published by this 
time. If so, that carries with it evidence that Daniel was extant at a yet 
earlier date. 

We shall defer to our next an estimate of the arguments as to the date 
of Daniel drawn from the canon. 


EARLY CRITICISM OF THE PSALTER IN CONNEXION WITH 
THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA. 


By Rev. Proressor T. K. Cnreyne, M.A. 


In treating of the higher criticism of the Psalter I found, not without 
surprise, that I had frequently been more or less anticipated by that great 
early theologian and Biblical scholar, Theodore of Mopsuestia. It is always 
interesting to trace anticipations of modern work in former ages, and there- 
fore I venture to mention in Tae THINKER another pleasing surprise for 
which I am indebted to the researches of an American scholar, Professor 
J. Douglas Bruce, of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. These researches as yet 
are only summed up briefly in an article in Modern Language Notes, 
February, 1893, on the ‘‘ Immediate and Ultimate Source of the Rubrics 
and Introductions to the Psalms in the Paris Psalter,” and the author 
reserves & detailed discussion of the subject for a dissertation which will 
appear later. 

The ‘Paris Psalter” is an Anglo-Saxon translation of the Psalms, 
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edited by Thorpe in 1835,' from an eleventh-century manuscript at. Paris 
which formerly belonged to the Due de Berri, brother of Charles V. It 
contains Psalms li. 6—cl. in poetry, the remainder being in prose, The 
former portion was ascribed by the editor to the learned Aldhelm, but this 
view has not obtained the suffrages of a majority of scholars; the latter, 
according to some able German scholars, may be the work of the greatest of 
our early translators, King Alfred. It is not, however, the version itself but 
the Latin rubrics prefixed to all the Psalms, and the Anglo-Saxon arguments 
which accompany the rubrics in the case of the prose-psalms in the Paris 
MS., which attract us at present. The arguments in particular invite 
examination on account of their fulness. Professor Bruee has, perhaps, no 
special interest in the higher criticism of the Psalms, and so does:not make 
as much of this as he might have done. But the reader may be glad to 
know that in this early English Psalter the following advanced critical 
decisions are given. Psalms xix. and xx. (Septuagint numeration), xxvi.- 
Xxix., xxxii., and xxxiii. are said to have reference to Hezekiah. Psalms 
xli. and xlii. are said to be utterances of the Jews in Babylon longing for 
restoration. Psalm xlv. is indited in the name of the people of Judah, 
returning thanks for their deliverauce from Rezin and Pekah. Psalm 1. has 
reference, in part (this implies the prophetic character of David), to the 
penitential longings of the Jews in Babylon. Psalms xliii. and xlvi. are even 
represented in the arguments as referring to the times of the Maccabees, 
Lastly, in the Latin rubrics, Psalm lx. becomes virtually a psalm of the Exile, 
and Psalm Ixxiii. of the Maccabees. 

The question now arises, Whence did the writer of the Paris MS., or of 
the MS. upon which he ultimately depends, obtain these surprising critical 
judgments? And upon looking a little further it will be clear that he has 
before him some book from which he not unfrequently copies in a servile 
manner. For the Latin rubrics are often so obscure as to be unintelligible, 
and this has evidently arisen, not so much from condensation, as from 
omissions. Psalm xliv., for instance, has this rubric, ‘‘ Propheta de Christo 
ad ecclesiam dicit de reginé auri.”? Psalm Ixii., “Ex personé eorum 
canitur.” And Psalm Ixvii., “‘ Prophete resurrectionem Christi.” Dr. Wich- 
mann, in his inaugural dissertation on King Alfred’s A.-S. translation of 
Psalms i.—li. (a copy of which I owe to the kindness of the late Professor 
Delitzsch), was altogether baffled by this enigma. Professor Bruce, how- 
ever, with his wider knowledge of early theological literature, saw ‘‘ that the 
Latin rubrics . . . . with the exception of a few cases of adaptation, 
and still fewer of absolute divergence . . . . are taken verbatim from 
the argumenta of the voluminous commentary entitled In Psalmorum Librum 
Exegesis, and formerly ascribed to the Venerable Bede” (see Migne’s 


1 Libri Psalmorum Versio Vetus Latina ; cum Paraphrasi Anglo-Saxonicd, partim soluta 
oratione, partim metricé composita. Nunc primum e cod. MS. in Bibl. Regia Parisiensi adservato 
descripsit ct edidit Benjamin Thorpe, S.A.S. Oxonii, e typographeo academeo. MDCCCXXXV, 

The Exegesis, referred to presently, enables us to correct ‘“‘auri” into “* austri.” 
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Patrologia, xciii. 478-1098), and “that the A.-S. arguments of the Paris 
Psalter are simply paraphrases of the same argumenta.” 

Stimulated by Professor Bruce’s article, I have looked through the 
arguments of the psalms in the Exegesis, and the facts which they reveal are 
indeed extraordinary. Not only is the Exegesis the chief source both of the 
arguments and of the rubrics referred to, but the book shows us an early 
English (?) theologian full to overflowing of the critical spirit which he 
unites with not a little medixval mysticism, and when we look a 
little more closely we see that he is a disciple of the ‘ Interpreter” par 
excellence of the Syrian Cburch—Theodore of Mopsuestia. Thus Psalms 
li. and lii. (Septuagint numeration) are said to be directed against 
Rabshakeh. Psalm liii. is spoken in the name of Hezekiah. Psalm liv. in 
the name of the high priest, Onias (ef. my own Bampton Lectures, p. 123). 
Psalms lv.-lix. are Maccabean. Psalm Ix. is a psalm of the Exile. Psalm 
Ixi., Maccabean. Psalms Ixii. and Ixiv.-lxvi., Exilic. Psalms lxxix. and 
ixxxii., evii., and cviii., Maccabean. 

How is this to be accounted for? Thanks to the Syriac studies of 
Professor Baethgen, to whom- I have given, as I hope, full credit in my 
Bampton Lectures, we now know much more of Theodore than we did 
before. But Professor Baethgen’s discoveries must, it would appear, 
be considered to be supplemented to no unimportant extent by Professor 
Bruce’s remarks on the Exegesis. Many questions of critical detail, of 
course, arise; these are touched upon in the above-mentioned article in 
Modern Language Notes, and will be fully considered in the light of the 
Syriac commentary and the fragments of the original Greek of Theodore. 
But it has already been made probable that the unknown theologian to 
whom we owe the Exegesis drew from the original Greek of Theodore. 
Can any reader of Tak Tainker throw fresh light on the origin of this 
mysterious work, or on the manuscript authority of its text? 


THE REAL CHARACTER AND IMPORTANCE OF THE FIRST 
BOOK OF ESDRAS. 


By Sm H. H. Howorrn, K.C.I.E., M.P. 


In @ notice of some letters on this subject which I have recently published 
in the Academy, an anonymous critic in your pages superciliously says of 


[' The theory that 1 Esdras is a compilation from 2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
some unknown source is by no means so extinct as Sir H. H. Howorth thinks. We refer 
him to Canon Driver’s Introductivn to the Literature of the Old Testament (pp. 519, 520). 
Our critic had read all the letters that had appeared in the Academy, and gave an accurate 
statement of the theory advanced in them. He examined two or three alleged examples 
of the superiority of the text in 1 Esdras to that in the Book of Ezra; and to his oriticism 
Sir H. H. Howorth has not, as yet, replied. One inaccuracy our critic pleads guilty to, 
and for it he tenders an apology : it is in his haviug inadvertently spoken of the distinguished 
scholar as Mr. Howorth.] 
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the position I have maintained that “it breaks down utterly.” As this 
is by uo means the opinion of some very competent judges, who have 
made a special study of the subject, you may, perhaps, permit me to put 
& part, at all events, of my case before your readers, since I not only hold 
it to be interesting, but also of the first importance to Biblical criticism. 

In the present paper I shall limit myself to the evidence I have 
adduced for maintaining that the First Book of Esdras represents the 
Septuagint version of what, in the canonical Bible, occurs partly in 
Chronicles and Nehemiah and partly in Ezra. 

I must begin by protesting against the habit countenanced by my 
anonymous critic of taking for granted that the version in the older Greek 
codices of the Bible is the Septuagint. Large parts of it are probably 
based upon the Septuagint ; more we cannot say. When Origen published 
his Hexapla, he also created an eclectic text which apparently displaced 
the older versions. Jerome openly charged him with having imported his 
own emendations and corrections into what passed as the Septuagint. Not 
only so, we are expressly told that, in regard to one book (and the same 
may apply, and I believe does apply, to others), the Septuagint translation 
was discarded by the Church in favour of the translation of Theodotion. 
I mean, of course, the Book of Daniel. Hence, it becomes doubly misleading 
when the question at issue is as to whether a particular book represents 
the Septuagint text, or not, to speak in ex cathedré language, of any extant 
Greek codex as “ the Septuagint.” 

Let us pass on, however. The points to which your critic refers are 
secondary and subsidiary, and make me think he cannot have read more 
than one of my letters, and this very cursorily. I am quite prepared to 
defend what I have written about these minor issues; but, before doing so, 
we must have some agreement upon the main and principal issue. This 
issue is, as I have said, that in the apocryphal book known as the First 
of Esdras we have the Septuagint version of the narrative, which, in the 
received Hebrew text and the translations from it, is represented largely 
by the Book of Ezra. That is the issue, and it is a very simple one. 
Upon this issue I challenge discussion. 

My case is this. Josephus was a Jew of the Jews, a Pharisee and 
a priest, a Palestinian and not an Alexandrian Jew, belonging to an 
aristocratic family, and closely connected with the temple. A more 
orthodox person it would probably be difficult to find among his Jewish 
contemporaries. 

Secondly, he was not only an orthodox Jew, but a man of great learning 
and research, as is shown in his controversial work against Apion and 
elsewhere, where he quotes from a large number of authorities. He was, in 
fact, an accomplished Hebrew and Greek scholar. 

Thirdly, that he made mistakes is only saying of him what must be said 
of us all, but that he was an honest and conscientious historian I firmly 
believe. Nor would it have been very easy for him, in his peculiar position, 
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to be dishonest. His subservience to the Roman authorities at a time of 
fierce party strife among the Jews must have made him many enemies 
among his own people, who would only have been too ready to expose him 
if he had ventured upon the dangerous path of sophisticating his authorities 
or his history, nor, so far as I know, was there the slightest temptation or 
reason for him to do so, polemical or otherwise. 

Under these circumstances we may take it for granted that when he 
sat down to write his history he selected the most approved authorities he 
could lay his hands upon, and used them honestly and fairly. This is my 
first point. 

Again, when Josephus wrote, the Hebrew Bible, so far as we can judge, 
had ceased to be used in Palestine and elsewhere, except, perhaps, in the 
Synagogue service. It had been displaced either by the Greek translation 
or by Aramaic Targums and paraphrases. Philo, the Alexandrian Jewish 
Platonist, especially apostrophizes the virtues of the Greek translation. It 
is from the Greek translation that Christ and the Apostles habitually quote ; 
and lastly, although he was an accomplished Hebrew scholar, it is the Greek 
translation that is quoted and used by Josephus in his works. This is my 
second point. 

Again, the only Greek translation of any part of the Bible which existed 
in the time of Josephus, so far as we have any evidence, was the Septuagint. 
All the other Greek translations of which we have notice are later than 
his time. It would be a most arbitrary proceeding to postulate the 
existence of some unknown Greek translation merely to support some 
preconceived theory. Nor would Josephus be likely to appeal to an obscure 
work, even if it then existed, in preference to the widely-known and widely- 
accepted Septuagint. This is my third point. 

If these points be conceded, I don’t see how my critic can avoid 
conceding my conclusion. There is no dispute whatever among those who 
have examined the question that Josephus used the First Book of Esdras 
for his narrative, and did not use but ignored the canonical Book of Ezra, 
This is proved by every kind of evidence: by his use of the story of Darius 
and the three young men, contained in the former but not in the latter work ; 
by the forms of the proper names which he quotes, such as Sanabasser, 
&c., &c.; by the order of his narrative, and otherwise. What escape is there, 
then, from the conclusion that the First Book of Esdras represents the 
Septuagint version ? 

The view which once prevailed, and which seems to be countenanced by 
my critic, that the First Book of Esdras is a mere rechauffée of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, was, I thought, as extinct as the dodo. Dr. Ginsburg, 
in his article in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, long ago put this beyond doubt, and has 
quoted a number of very interesting examples to show that the work is an 
original and direct translation from the Hebrew, and no rechauffée. I have the 
further sanction of two of the highest authorities on the subject (who have 
respectively edited the Books of Esdras and the Book of Ezra in most 
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scholarly editions) for the view that the First Book of Esdras represents an 
independent translation from the Hebrew. Mr. Ball, whose recent edition 
of the Apocrypha is so excellent, has pointed out a large number of 
Hebraisms in its text, and this not only in the rest of the book, but also 
tin the passage about Darius and the three young men, which has been 
described as a Greek interpolation. How, in the face of the evidence, 
Dr. Driver can justify his statement on the subject I do not know. But the 
question is not one of authority ; it is a question of fact. 

On the other hand, the fluent and excellent Gréek in which the Book of 
Esdras I. is written contrasts with that of the canonical Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and has been referred to by several writers as pointing to the 
translator having been an Alexandrian, and not a Palestinian, Jew. 

Again, the fact that in the fragments of Origen’s Hexapla which are 
extant we find no variants preserved of the text of Ezra and Nehemiah is 
best explained by the theory that in regard to those books he did not compare 
the textus receptus, which was perhaps that of Theodotion, with the 
Septuagint, probably because in the latter version the text varied so com- 
pletely that it was really a different edition rather than different translation. 

Since writing this sentence I see that Dr. Gwynne has called attention 
to the similar absence of variants in Origen’s remains from Chronicles, and 
he argues that Origen had failed as a matter of fact to secure a true 
Septuagint text of that book. Inasmuch as Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah 
were once continuous, the same conclusion would apply to Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

If this be the evidence in regard to the First Book of Esdras, that in regard 
to the canonical Books of Ezra and Nehemiah is not less eloquent. As we 
find them in the extant Greek MSS. they are mere translations of the 
Hebrew text as it was preserved by the Masorets. With this text they 
agree in the order of their narrative in the forms of the proper names, in 
the mistakes in the text, and in the singular feature of the reduplicated 
verses, proving that they are the direct outcome of the controversy which 
arose about Aquila’s translation, when the Christians, like the Jews, insisted 
on having a new translation of their own, which was made first by 
Theodotion, then by Symmachus and others, and avowedly as a corrective of 
the Septuagint. This is supported by the fact that the First Book of Esdras 
does not occur in the Hebrew Bibles, while it does occur and is put in the 
position of honour before the Book of Ezra in the earliest Greek manuscripts, 
which are largely based upon the Septuagint. The presence of both books 


¢ 


in the early Christian Bibles may be accounted for by the fact that there - 


being considerable differences between their texts they were probably treated 
as different works, and both inserted in the canon. In the case of the Book 
of Daniel, of which there were also two versions, that of the Septuagint was 
cut out and discarded altogether, while the later Greek translation of 
Theodotion was adopted as alone of authority. 

I have now explained what is the main issue which I have tried to 
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raise in my letters to the Academy, where I have also tried to show that 
the consequences, if the theory be right, are not only interesting, but most 
important. These consequences, including the points raised by my critic, 
I shall be pleased to discuss on another occasion, provided always that 
we come to some agreement upon the main issue. Without such agree- 
ment, to discuss the consequences is ridiculous. I therefore invite the 
fullest and frankest criticism of the position I have taken. I would only 
press that it be such a discussion as would commend itself to a scientific 
student of history ; that is to say, one based upon induction from the facts, 
and not upon preconceived hypotheses, 


EXPOSITORY THOUGHT. 


DAVID’S SON AND DAVID'S LORD. 
Mark xii. 35-37. 
By Rev. Proressor W. Mituiean, D.D. 


Tue readers of the THINKER are well aware of the interest attaching to this 
passage, and we may be excused, therefore, if we turn to it again, with the 
hope that to all that has been said of it something may still be added by 
which its unquestionable difficulties may be, at least to some extent, relieved. 
We may not succeed in accomplishing this, but it is worth while to try. 
The passage in the Revised Version runs as follows: ‘‘ And Jesus answered 
and said, as He taught in the temple, How say the scribes that the 
Christ is the Son of David? David himself said in the Holy Spirit, 
*The Lord said unto my Lord, 

Sit Thou on My right hand 

Till I make Thine enemies the footstool of Thy feet.® 
David himself calleth Him Lord ; and whence is He his eon?” 

The passage thus quoted is taken from Psalm ex., and difficulties only 
arise when the verdict of modern criticism, that that psalm cannot have 
been written by David, is accepted. Whether or not such criticism is 
correct, we do not at present ask; but, proceeding on the supposition that 
it is so, two questions demand consideration: (1) How camé our Lord to 
ascribe to David a composition which is not really his? and (2) If the psalm 
was not penned by David, is not the force of our Lord’s argument destroyed 
—a false premise leading to an illegitimate conclusion ? 

1. Upon the first of these questions it is hardly necessary to say much. 
It is easy to understand that, in enforcing upon the people religious con- 
clusions in themselves absolutely true, our Lord should connect them with 
things believed by those who heard Him to be authenticated facts, and from 
which His hearers, had they reasoned accurately and without prejudice, 
would have drawn the very conclusions to which He sought to lead them. 
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It was not the reality or unreality of the facts that was either to Him or 
them the primary matter of concern; for it was part of the situation that 
the lesson, in itself true, could have been deduced equally well from many 
other facts, in regard to the reality of which no doubt could afterwards arise. 
That there should be from the accepted starting-point a path leading directly 
to a conclusion not dependent on that starting-point alone, but inherent in 
the general constitution of things, was all that was necessary to justify the 
use made of it. If we do not admit this, the effect will be that we shall 
deprive ourselves of the right to urge many‘of those conclusions which are 
not only valuable, but indispensable for the formation of character and the 
guidance of life. We are taught, not by facts, but by our interpretation of 
facts. Our interpretation of them may be often wrong, or, at all events, we 
cannot be sure that it is always infallibly correct. If we may not draw 
conclusions from them binding upon us with all the power of truth, we are 
simply adrift, without a compass, upon a trackless ocean and under a sky in 
which no sun or star shines upon us. Neither science nor history affords us 
any fact of which we.are not compelled to allow that future investigation 
may throw new light upon it, and in many respects alter its character. Are 
we on that account to dismiss science and history as fields from which we 
can never gather lessons fraught with truth as legitimately deduced as it is 
incontestable? Take the case of a teacher who, himself acquainted with 
astronomy, should address a multitude living under the belief that the sun, 
every time it rises above the horizon, mounts higher into the sky until it 
reaches its meridian splendour, and who should exhort his hearers to 
conform their lives to the great laws of nature by seeing that their path was 
‘‘as the path of the just, shining more and more unto the perfect day "—no 
one would think of charging such a teacher with making an illegitimate use 
of his premises. He must employ them as they exist in the minds of those 
whom he is addressing. Nor will the hearers, when they afterwards reach 
the same stage of knowledge as their teacher, be in the slightest degree 
shaken from the validity of the conclusion once powerfully brought home to 
them by what they now know is not the fact. They will rather say, By that 
means only could we then have been influenced as we were; as things now 
are, we know other great laws of nature upon which to rest the same 
conclusion ; perhaps those who come after us will dismiss them also as the 
elementary conceptions of a state of childhood: be it so; they will by that 
time have learnt to substitute other laws of nature, which will be as true to 
them as ours were to us, and which will convey to them the same instruction. 
Our teacher taught us wisely, and to his teaching and the manner of it our 
progress is due. 

Similar remarks apply to history. When our Lord warned His 
hearers by recalling to them the Flood in the days of Noah, He must have 
employed His illustration in the sense which the words bore in the minds of 
those to whom His warning was addressed. They believed the Flood to 
have been universal; on that supposition, therefore, His warning was, 
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as a matter of fact, based. Did He Himself, then, believe it to have 
been universal? It is impossible to answer the question, because, even if 
He believed it to have been limited, He could not have spoken in any other 
way than that in which He actually spoke. It was a matter of no moment 
whether the Flood was universal or not. In either case the warning for the 
sake of which alone He spoke was equally valid. It could have been 
established by numerous illustrations taken either from sacred or (as in the 
case of the Galileans slain by Pilate) profane history; it was a truth that 
destruction, swift and sudden, will overtake the guilty; if they who were 
warned could be supposed to have come later in life to the conclusion that 
their earlier belief had been wrong and that the Flood was limited, the 
authority of the Teacher who had once awakened their alarm would not 
have been in the least degree impaired. 

Our Lord, therefore, was fully justified in speaking of David as the 
author of Psalm ex., even although modern criticism may be right in saying 
that David could not have penned it. That criticism (we can readily enough 
suppose) might have been made a good deal earlier in date. Its result 
might have been reached by some of those who heard the words as originally 
spoken by Jesus. Yet even then, so far as the mere question of authorship 
is concerned, they would not have been in the least degree startled. They 
would have vindicated the course taken by our Lord as that which they 
would themselves have taken, although they had at the time possessed 
their later knowledge. It was, they would have said, the general belief that 
David did write the words in question, and to have insinuated anything to 
the contrary would have only confused the minds of men, and diverted them 
from what was meant to be the lesson of the hour, 

Here, indeed, lies the main consideration by which the action of our 
Lord, in speaking of the psalm as David’s, even though He knew that it 
was not David's, may be fully justified. It is a mistake to imagine that the 
thought of David’s authorship was dependent upon the mention of the poet’s 
or the prophet’s name. The psalm was well known to all. We see by the 
frequent quotations from it in the New Testament how important was the 
place it occupied in the popular mind. But it occupied this place as a 
psalm which had been composed by David, and any quotation made from it 
would be instantly associated with the poet-king. Nothing, therefore, 
would have been gained had our Lord simply quoted from the psalm as an 
anonymous production, saying nothing of David. Notwithstanding His 
silence upon the question of authorship, His hearers would have thought 
that he was quoting David, and He knew that they would think so. There 
was only one way by which He could have corrected this false impression, 
and that was by openly contradicting it. The immediate effect would have 
been to lead the multitude into a wholly different sphere of thought, to have 
aroused their prejudices, to have raised difficulties which they would-not 
have been in a position to overcome, to render powerless any lesson which 
the words of the psalm could teach, Such a course would have been out of 
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keeping with our Lord’s method of instruction, as it would be out of teaching 
with a great teacher’s method in any age. Our Lord took men as He found 
them, with their knowledge of science and history as a part of themselves. 
His aim was not to correct mistakes upon these points, but to draw from 
men’s beliefs those moral and religious lessons which were not less truly 
deducible from the uncorrected than from the corrected mistake. 

2. We turn to the second and more difficult question connected with 
the words before us. If David was not the author of Psalm ex., is not the 
force of our Lord’s argument destroyed? Is not a great religious conclusion 
drawn from false premises? In considering this point it is necessary to 
form as distinct an idea as possible of the actual circumstances amidst which 
our Lord was speaking, and of the views and feelings of those whom He had 
in Hiseye. As we learn from the last clause of verse 37, He was speaking to 
“the great multitude” (R.V. margin), and His object was to show them 
that they were misled by the scribes, who taught them that He could not be 
the Messiah, the long-looked-for King of Israel. At verse 35, accordingly, 
He puts the question: ‘‘ How say the scribes that the Christ is the son of 
David”? In what sense, we have first to ask, did the scribes say this? 
In what sense did they make the statement so that it should be an 
objection to the Messianic claims of Jesus? The words themselves, and 
the whole context, make only one answer possible. “The son of David” 
meant, in the mouth of the scribes, a great temporal prince, inheriting, as 
the descendant of their most illustrious king, the royal splendour associated 
with his memory, and clothed with all the outward majesty and greatness 
which were alone worthy of his name. Look, they then cried, at this 
pretender, poor, forsaken, alone, without friends or dignity, how can He be 
the son of David? and we all know that if not the son of David He is not the 
Christ. To this language of the scribes our Lord’s words are a reply, and 
the general principle of the reply is to show that the Scriptures, the 
authority of which was acknowledged by all, had spoken of “ the Christ” in 
such a manner as to prove that, while He was to be the son of David, He 
was yet far higher than David. But outward glory higher than David’s He 
could not, as David’s son, have. His glory must, therefore, be of a different 
kind ; and, would they examine and judge for themselves, the people would 
see this. They would see that the sense in which the scribes declared that 
the Messiah must be the son of David, was not the sense in which God had 
spoken of the matter in their own sacred books, and that in the despised 
Jesus of Nazareth, who was really of David’s line, there might be found that 
higher than any royal earthly glory which had been celebrated in Psalm cx. 
Now, a very little consideration will satisfy us that to the validity and force 
of this reasoning it is not in the slightest degree necessary to suppose that 
that psalm should have been written by David. Our confusion arises from 
our insensibly yielding to the impression that, because in the words “his 
son” of verse 37 we must understand the pronoun “his” to refer to David, 
we must equally understand mention of the same person to be required in 
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verso 36, where we read, ‘“‘ David himself said in the Holy Spirit.” We 
are apt to think that, unless it be so,.the argument must be unsound. 
That, however, is by no means the case. Let us make a slight change 
in the language used. Let us imagine our Lord saying in verse 36, 
not ‘ David himself,” but “the author of Psalm cx. said in the Holy 
Spirit, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand, till I make 
Thine enemies the footstool of Thy feet.” The argument will then be as 
follows: An inspired psalmist called the coming Messiah Lorn, applied to 
him the very same term he had a moment before used of the Great Being 
from whom his inspiration came. How, then, can One so infinitely superior 
to David be the son of David in the sense in which your scribes would have 
you interpret that prophetic designation? These scribes, our Lord might 
have continued, urge that the lowliness of My present state forbids My being 
regarded as the son of David, which we are all satisfied the Messiah must 
be; but, if you attend to one of the oracles of God, you will find that it 
ascribes to the Messiah a glory not only far greater than could belong to the 
famous king of Israel, but a glory which must have been of a wholly different 
kind. This glory, then, may belong to Me. Even in My low estate it is 
quite possible that I may be He in whom the words “my Lorp,” with 
all that accompanies them, are fulfilled. The argument is thus entirely 
independent of the Davidic authorship of the psalm; and this will be at 
once evident to the eye if we read with the introduction, at the necessary 
points, of the change suggested, one other being added, that of substituting 
for the word “his,” in verse 37, the word ‘‘ David’s”; or the right to make 
this will not be disputed, inasmuch as the first of these two words is 
obviously dependent upon the word ‘ David” in the second clause of the 
verse, and must be introduced when the specific name disappears from that 
clause. Thus, then, we shall read as follows :— 


“ And Jesus answered and said, as He taught in the temple, How say 
the scribes that the Christ is the son of David? A sacred writer himself 
said in the Holy Spirit, 


* The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit on My right hand, 
Till I make Thine enemies the footstool of Thy feet.” 


The sacred writer calleth Him Lorn; and whence is He David’s son?” 

We venture to think that the answer of our Lord, had it been thus 
given, would have effected the very same end as it actually did, and that it 
would, when we attend to the state of mind of the parties, have gone home 
to them with the same conclusiveness, as when we read His words in the 
form in which they were really spoken. If so, nothing could more thoroughly 
demonstrate that the force of our Lord’s argument is no more dependent on 
the Davidic authorship of the psalm, than the intention of our Lord to assert 
the Davidic authorship is proved by the fact that He speaks of the ‘psalm in 
the same way as that in which He would have spoken of it had it been really 
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David's. It may or it may not be David’s. Let competent criticism 
determine. The result in no way affects either the intelligence or the 
confidence of faith, 


“LET US HAVE PEACE WITH GOD.” 
Rom. v. 1. 
By Rev. Hay Sweet Escort, M.A. 


Dr. Acar Beet has contributed to the April number of Tae Tarnxer a 
thoughtful and scholarly paper on this important passage. But its very 
importance and its direct bearing on Christian life make me desirous of 
gaining for it further consideration. Only let it be understood that my 
object is simply to call the attention of Dr. Beet, and of your readers 
generally, to auother interpretation, and by no means to impugn the 
rendering or reasoning of the learned commentator. Indeed, I believe that 
his exposition of the Greek participial construction is quite unassailable, 
whilst his remarks on St. Paul’s quick and vivid sympathy with the opinion 
he ia discussing are deeply true, and need to be ever borne in mind by all 
who would thoroughly understand the great Apostle’s writings. 

There are at least three senses in which the words in question may 
be taken, 1. In the first, and perhaps most natural to the English reader 
(though rejected by Dr. Beet), they amouut to this: since we have been 
justified by faith, let us have peace with God. And there is nothing in this 
contrary to the requirements of the Greek, though Dr. Beet’s own rendering 
is quite admissible also. The learned divine objects to the separation thus 
made between justification and peace; and, strictly speaking, the one 
involves the other. But were there not then, are there not now, not a few 
who, we trust, do truly believe, and so are justified before God, yet who, 
from ignorance, confusion of thought, or depression of feeling, have not in 
any adequate degree Christ’s promised peace? Is not the entreaty 
(2 Cor. v. 20), “‘ Be ye reconciled,” a somewhat parallel case, if we take it 
as addressed to “ justified” Christians (see 1 Cor. vi. 11), and not merely 
as characterizing St. Paul’s preaching generally? And is not the expression 
in Heb. xii. 28 very similar, if interpreted, as by Westcott, let us “realize” 
grace? All this, I think, may be fairly alleged in support of the common 
rendering of the passage. 

2. But secondly, the words undoubtedly will support the meaning 
which Dr. Beet advocates. That is, they may be read as an exhortation 
to the readers, as not being already justified, to avail themselves of free 
justification as the way of peace, to apprehend both together, justification 
and peace, There is no need of adding here any arguments in 
defence of this view. It is enough to refer the reader to Dr. Beet’s 
paper. My present object is to state a difficulty in which both these 
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views are involved; a difficulty felt indeed by Dr. Beet in common 
with other thoughtful readers, but which he thinks can be removed by 
reference to that peculiarity of St. Paul’s mind above alluded to, of which 
he adduces several illustrations. The difficulty is this. The very next 
words to the passage under discussion not only substitute the assertion of 
actual present possession for an exhortation to seek to possess, but by the 
employment of the word ‘‘ also” they certainly seem to imply that there is a 
difference between the “ peace” of ver. 1, and the blessings mentioned as 
already received in ver. 2. Those words are: “By whom also we have 
access (by faith) into this grace wherein we stand.” ‘ We have,” being 
. perfect, equals we have obtained and still possess ; and to “‘ stand in grace” 
implies an assured and firm position ; whilst “also” seems to contrast this 
with ‘let us have peace.” $ 

3. There remains an interpretation of the passage given by Godet in 
his Commentary and, as he says, by Schott before him. Of course, it is 
not forgotten that Godet, as well as Meyer, retains the reading ‘“‘ we have,” 
and that both Dr. Beet and the present writer proceed on the assumption 
that the true reading is ‘‘let us have.” But this does not invalidate Godet’s 
interpretation. But he shall speak for himself. After heading the entire 
section vy. 1-11 with the words, ‘The certainty of Final Salvation for 
Believers,” and adding some remarks on various commentaries, he proceeds 
to say: “(The Apostle) turns his attention to the futwre which opens up 
before the justified soul. It is not at its goal; a career of trials and 
struggles awaits it. Will its state of justification hold good till it can 
possess the finished salvation? The apprehension of Divine wrath exists 
in the profound depths of man’s heart. A trespass suffices to re-awaken 
it. What justified one will not sometimes put the anxious question, Will 
the sentence by which my faith was reckoned to me for righteousness be 
still valid before the judgment-seat, and in the day of wrath (ver. 9) will 
this salvation by grace, in which I now rejoice, still endure? It is the 
answer to this ever-reviving fear which the following piece is intended to 
give.” Again, ‘‘ We have in Christ, besides the mediation of His death, by 
which we have already been justified, that of His life, by which we shall be 
maintained in this state of salvation ; compare vers. 9 and 10, which are the 
authentic explanation of the clause: through our Lord Jesus Christ. \ In this 
way ver. 2, which refers to the atonement, ceases to have the effect of a 
repetition. Schott says to the same purpose: ‘As it is to the person of 
Christ that we owed access into grace (ver. 2), it is the same person of 
Christ which assures us of the perfecting of salvation (ver. 1).’” 

The words quoted will be sufficient, it is hoped, to make the proposed 
interpretation clear. The Apostle is considered in ver. 1 to be insisting, 
not on the first peace of sin forgiven, but on the abiding confidence that, by 
the ceaseless love and mediation of Him who died for us, we shall be kept 
for evermore ; that, as by His blood we are justified, so by His life’we shall 
be finally saved. To the exegete this interpretation has two recommendations. 
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It entirely removes the difficulty of ver. 2, which otherwise seems a needless 
repetition. And, further, it gives a logical coherence to the whole passage 
1-11. But, as stated above, it is its bearing on Christian life which gives it 
its great importance. These remarks are not written on the Calvinistic or 
Arminian hypothesis, nor is it forgotten that the life of the Christian must 
ever be a conflict, and that to watch and pray and put on the whole armour 
of God are necessary conditions of victory. But surely to those honest but 
depressed and timid Christians who are ever listening to the storm and 
gazing on the waves, rather than regarding the strength of their good ship 
and their Captain’s vigilance and skill—surely to such it must be a source 
of needed and powerful comfort to reflect that the great Apostle, when . 
treating of the high subject of justification, has devoted a whole section of 
his argument to the "purpose of changing such fears to peaceful confidence, 
of assuring them that the justified state, the “ grace in which they stand,” 
will, through the love and power of their living Mediator, hold good in that 
great day before the bar of God. 


THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM. 
By Rev. §. A. Auexanper, M.A., Kesite Contecs, OxForp. 
(Concluded.) 


III. To turn to the @ priori objections which science, philosophy, and 
religion bring against the older form of asceticism. The modern scientist is 
particularly bitter in his attack on a system which encourages a persistent 
neglect of health, and runs counter to the natural law that ‘every pain 
decreases utility and lowers the tide of life”! His argument rests, for a 
great part of its force, on the assumption that monasticism was a worship of 
pain as such. There is ample evidence, however, that the ascetic life, except 
in the debased and exaggerated forms already referred to, was never under- 
taken without the spiritual purpose of self-amendment. Even in Syria, 
where, with the development of asceticism, a deepening value became 
attached to the mere act of sacrifice, apart from motive or result, and 
where, with the growth of the doctrine that sins committed after baptism 
could only be expiated by penance, men were continually tortured by the 
fear lest their voluntary sufferings might not be commensurate with their 
wrong-doing—even here, in its later and excessive shape, asceticism was 
still under the control of the moral law; while, in its earlier stages, men 
like Antony, Hilarion, and Basil valued it, ‘not so much because it had, 
as they thought, a merit in itself, but because it enabled the spirit to rise 
1 Herbert Spencer, Data of Lthics, vi. 37. 
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above the flesh ; because it gave them strength to conquer their passions and 
appetites, and leave their soul to think and act.”! In the words of a modern 
philosopher,” the war of asceticism has ‘‘ never been against pleasure, but 
against disturbing passion and artificial wants and weak dependence on 
external or accidental things. Its aim has been, not to suffer, but to be 
free from the entanglements of self, to serve the calls of human pity or 
Divine love, and conform to the counsels of a Christlike perfection. . ‘ 
This was its essential principle, as it still is, for those to whom the garden of 
Gethsemane is more sacred than the garden of Epicurus.” 

The philosophic argument is a weapon drawn from the armoury of 
teleology. It consists in a deduction from the thesis, periodically recurrent 
in the history of thought from Socrates to Paley, that “‘ a gratuitous gift of 
pleasure has been,attached by the Creator to most of the functions of life 
. . . . permitting their exercise beyond the limit of mere correlated use.’’5 
Asceticism, it has thus been argued, is immoderately utilitarian in spirit ; 
for if mankind has been bound, e.g., in eating, to consult only the necessary 
claims of the physical organism, food would not have been made so pleasant 
to the taste. In its cruder statement, this position is no longer tenable. To 
the thinker who, on the one hand, places strong feelings and capacities for 
pleasure among the adaptations by which the fittest survive, and through 
which the law of natural selection works ; and who, on the other, is aware 
how prodigal is Nature of her resources, how careful she is of the continuance 
and development of the species, and how terribly over-weighted (to secure 
those ends) are human passions, even the most gratuitous pleasures may 
seem to exist for some ulterior object ; at least, he will hesitate to base an 
argument on the possibility of their gratuitousness. The modern discovery, 
too, of the inadequacy of the old anthropological conception of the universe, 
which made of Man, not only the apex of the world, but even the one centre 
round which everything else immediately revolved, has revealed the fact 
that many pleasant things, hitherto supposed to be specially created for the 
enjoyment of this darling of heaven, are in reality playing, quite apart from 
him, an indispensable part in the economy of nature; so that, for example, 
the colours and scents of flowers, which are now perceived to be necessary 
factors in the fertilization of plants, must be classed among “the utilities,” 
not “‘ the gratuities,” of the earth. No doubt it may still be urged with some 
truth that, as we need not have been made sharers in them, many pleasures 
are still gratuities in relation to us; and that therefore, ‘‘ over and above the 
bare satisfaction of functional ends,” our nature was clearly intended to 
“experience a certain surplus of unearned and merely ornamental pleasures.”* 
The characteristics, however, of the philosophic objection make it needless to 
emphasize such qualifications here. For it must be remarked, first, that the 


1 Charles Kingsley, Hermits, p. 165. ie 
2 Martineau, Z'ypes of Ethical Theory, ii. 381 (2nd edit.), 


3 [bid., ii, 168, a passage trom which part of the argument in this paragraph is derived, 
4 Ibid., ii. 169. ; 
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asceticism against which it is directed is simply that which avoids pleasures 
as such; and, next, that it only deals with the question of lawfulness, and not 
with that of a higher or lower choice. It does not touch that true Christian 
asceticism which, while it believes in the innocency of natural pleasure, 
believes also in quality and gradation, listens always for the perpetual invita- 
tion to ‘‘ come up higher,” and refuses, with St. Paul,! to make lawfulness 
the measure of expediency. 

The mention of St. Paul brings us to the last appeal. Is asceticism 
sanctioned by the writings of the New Testament; and, if so, asceticism of 
what kind? Is it the asceticism of the character and limits of which 
occasional hints have already been given? Or is it the old asceticism, 
rather more fully outlined in the preeeding pages in respect of its 
development, its merits, and its failures ? 

A very superficial examination of the sacred text suffices for a decision 
which deeper research seems only to justify and confirm. Neither the 
spirit of Christ’s teaching nor the spirit of His life was in keeping with the 
narrow and austere temper of the old asceticism. He might, had He chosen, 
have adopted some ascetic rite, like that of circumcision, as the mark of 
membership in His society; and yet the form which He actually selected 
was the very simple and natural one of baptism. On celibacy, on fasting, on 
the conduct of the ascetic life, He laid down no rules whatever, except to 
guard against unreality. His method of teaching men was not to encircle 
their thought and practice with a stringent system of minute regulations, 
but to inspire them with a new life, a guiding spirit, which should, by its 
power of being applied to every moral emergency, endow them with a free 
autonomy. Hence fasting and celibacy are permitted, and even, within 
limits, encouraged ; but they are neither enjoined, nor made prominent, nor 
held out as necessary: conditions of the higher life. They are rather treated 
as possible helps under special circumstances and for particular individuals.? 
Such treatment was, in fact, demanded by the universal character of the 
Christian faith. Any severer call for practical austerity would have closed 
its doors effectually against the mass of mankind, who have neither the 
intellect to appreciate nor the power to practice a finely regulated code of 
morals. Christ, therefore, taught not by moral definition, but by a guiding 
and positive enthusiasm ; and what He taught in word He further developed 
and illustrated in life. Though He might fast in a special spiritual crisis, 
His life as a whole was not that of an ascetic*; indeed, so far removed was 
it from the current asceticism that the world about Him, contrasting it with 
the stern and simple life of John the Baptist, did not hesitate to blame it 
even for excess; and Christ Himself “‘ apologized for the indulgent character 
of His discipline by pointing with sad foresight to the sufferings which His 


21 Cor. vi. 12. 2 Matt. xix. 11; ef. ix. 15. 

3 The passage, ‘This kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting,” is a gloss in 
Matt. xvii. 21, while in Mark ix. 29 the last two words are probably a later insertion. 

4 Matt. xi. 18, 19. The disciples did not fast: Matt. ix. 14, 
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followers would all too soon have to endure.”! Content to inspire a spirit 
of self-sacrifice and the resolution to pursue at all costs what is highest and 
purest, He readily lent the sanction of His presence as well to the marriage 
supper as to the more habitual festivity of daily life; thus marking His 
approval of whatever is truly human, and His sense of the possibility of the 
sanctification of the commonest things. In this attitude of freedom or 
magnanimity of sentiment towards external and transitory phenomena, it is 
particularly true that ‘‘ the spirit giveth life,” by stamping with the sign of 
innocence that which a more contracted criticism rejects or condemns. 
This, then, was the attitude adopted by Him towards the whole question of 
pleasure and pain. He made neither of pleasure nor of pain an object to be 
sought for, a guide for conduct, a criterion of excellence. On the one 
hand, He refused to disparage the human body. The long wanderings in 
which He went about doing good and healing the sick show the gentleness 
and care with which He watched over the physical welfare of men. As the 
work of God’s hands, and as the dwelling-place of His spirit, the body 
possessed for Him a sacredness of its own, and He did not refuse to 
recognize its necessary claims.2 His teaching rather, in its essential spirit 
of catholicity, corroborates the sentiment that the wish “to live one’s 
earthly life on all sides as fully as possible is a wish that in itself cannot be 
called illegitimate.”$ But, on the other hand, though He saw the need of 
pleasure in life, He would not erect it into a primary object. On the 
contrary, all immediate reference to pleasure was shut out from the rule of 
conduct, the aims and motives, which: He prescribed. A_ splendid 
carelessness is the characteristic of the Christian life. If the living of it 
brings a man into pain, or suffering, or even death, then it is well; it must 
be so; pleasure, if it comes at all, must come unsought. This paradox 
(a modern writer has remarked‘)—the paradox. that ‘‘ pleasure is necessary, 
and yet that it is not to be sought ; that this world is to be renounced, and 
yet that it is noble and glorious””—was realized in practice by the early 
Church, which was both contemptuous of life and most careful of bodily 
wants ; which, while it carried its regard for the body ‘to the borders of 
effeminacy,’’ nevertheless ‘‘ pushed Stoical apathy almost to madness” ; 
which, in due time, created, on the one hand, the hermit’s cell, and, on the 
other, the hospital. This tradition, it may be added, has never long been 
lost in the Church. The Christian life has always been felt to be based on 
sacrifice; and though, for due encouragement, rewards, positive and 
negative, may be offered, and even kept in view, it is not for the sake of 
those rewards that the sacrifice is undertaken. They are only incidental: 
the end is‘God. ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you”—that is the summing up of 
the whole position, the crowning maxim of true asceticism. 

And, amid a certain variety of tendency due to individual temperaihent, 


1Cf. Ecce Homo, p. 110 (19th edit.). 2 Matt. vi. 32. 
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such a position is strongly supported by Apostolic teaching. Where absti- 
nence from sensual pleasure is encouraged, it is always out of regard for 
special circumstances or for the call of a higher life. Pleasure itself is to 
St. Paul almost wanting in moral colour ;! it takes its hue from the character 
or sentiment of the man who enjoys or rejects it; purity of heart giving it 
the impress of purity,? while the sense of defilement actually makes it 
unclean. In this large-minded treatment of carnal things, St. Paul, following 
St. Peter, emphasizes the true subjectivity of the spiritual life. Christian 
wisdom carries with it, in fuller meanings than that of the Stoic could ever 
do, the gifts of kingship and of liberty: authority, that is, to refuse or to 
accept the bounty of a vassal world—unot without perpetual thanksgiving for 
that bounty, whether accepted or refused; and freedom to be and to do 
whatever is noblest and best. And yet, with all his power of the sceptre, 
the Christian must not forget that he is the servant of men, and that thus 
his choice is, in practice, limited both by inward and by outward conditions. 
First, he has to keep in constant view the growth of God’s kingdom within 
himself. Compared with the spirit, the flesh is the seat of evil;? and a 
frequent dallying with its charms may restore it to its old supremacy over 
the man. The spiritual life is too great and deep a thing to be pursued in 
this half-hearted way. It musf be wrought out as if a man’s salvation 
depended on his earnestness. He must be ready to undergo a searching trial 
and training; to endure hardness ; to keep his body in subjection, even if he 
be a St. Paul, lest he fall at last into moral shipwreck. Again, the Christian 
has to have regard for the advance of God’s kingdom in others. It may be 
right for him, for a brother’s sake, to abstain from the most allowable 
pleasures.4 What is innocent to him may not be so to another; and it is 
better not to enjoy at all than to enjoy at the high price of a soul’s disaster. 
Or again, the Christian has to be observant, both for himself and for others, 
of the circumstances and needs of the age, or the special peculiarities of a 
given place or occasion. Theoretically, he has a perfect right to marry ;> but 
in practice it may be sometimes better to abstain. Theoretically, he is at 
liberty to enter into business relations with men ; but occasionally it is wiser 
for him to hold aloof. In times of “distress”? the standpoint of practical 
morality may require to be shifted. There can be little doubt that the 
growing respect for fasting* and celibacy traceable in the early Church was 
largely due to this attention to contemporary circumstances and wants. 
Other causes were undoubtedly working towards the deeper insistance on the 
ascetic rule; but prominent at least among controlling principles was. the 
Church’s sense of what the times required: its resolution to be uncontami- 
nated and untrammelled by the pagan world about it; its devotion to the 
spread of Gospel truth, and consequent willingness to submit to any necessary 


1 Rom. xiv. throughout ; esp. xiv. 20. 2 Titus i. 15. 8 Rom. xiv. 15, 17, 20. 

#1 Cor. viii. &c. 51 Tim. iv. 1-3; ef. 1 Cor. vii. 28, 38; ix. 5. € 1 Cor. vii. 8. 

71 Cor: vii. 26. ® Cf. the curious phrase in the Didache (i. 5), ‘‘ Fast for those-that per- 
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sacrifice ; its belief in the nearness of its Lord's return ; its determination to 
hold its own in the face of spreading heresy ; its hope of meeting unconquered 
those persecutions of fire and sword with which the spirit of laxity born iu 
peace was unable to contend. 

IV. It needs, therefore, no exhaustive research into the writings of the 
New Testament to discover that there is such a thing as Christian asceticism, 
parallel in some points to the regulated asceticism of monastic discipline, and 
at variance with it on others; and its qualities and limits have already, 
perhaps, been indicated with sufficient distinctness to enable us, in summing 
up, to grasp three of its leading characteristics. These are: its spirituality, 
its positivity, its unselfishness. 

The true Christian asceticism is spiritual both in its aim and in its theory 
of nature. Its aim is always to pursue as far as may be at every point a 
perfect ideal. In the light of this ideal the more specially pleasurable aspects 
of life fade into comparative insignificance. Because the world—the present 
visible order—passes away togetner with the feelings and desires appropriate 
to it, the Christian feels the need of choosing some higher and more spiritual 
centre about which his daily life may revolve. And in making such a choice 
he does not hastily reject pleasure as a dangerous and an‘evil thing. Rather 
he welcomes it as having a favourable influence on his development, wherever 
it is not wrongly attained or unduly valued. In seeking for God's righteous- 
ness he ‘‘ handles the things of this world ’—to use an image of St. Francis 
de Sales—‘‘ as an infant reaches for flowers with one hand while holding its 
father’s fast by the other.”! He gathers the flowers without forgetting his 
Father's presence; remembering that it is his Father who ‘‘ makes them grow,” 
and who sends to him, in each, a message—a ‘‘ word of the Lord ’’—before 
it fades. In the lily of the field he finds a parable of God's daily care for 
men. He knows the use of the material world for the enlargement and 
purification of his inner life—its power of hardening or softening, of controlling 
or inspiring. Recognizing that if the body is under the government of the 
spirit, the spirit owns in its turn a kind of dependence on the body and 
(correspondingly and in a larger meaning) on the whole material world and 
its complex influences, he learns to educate his senses, and himself through 
his senses; to take delight in the beauty of nature—in its charm and variety 
and glow—or interest in its darker and more tragic aspects ; and to submit to 
what is best in the influence of those things for the purpose of keeping himself 
at the highest possible level for grappling with his life-work. He is not blind, 
therefore, to the resources of joy, and the opportunities of learning, offered to 
him in the primary facts of nature and human life, and even in their 
apparently insignificant suggestions. But since it is at present irrelevant to 
enumerate the ways and degrees in which the material world assists the 
spiritual development, we must be content to observe that such assistance is 
of the highest value and importance, and that no Christian interpretation of 
the world-problem can afford to overlook or to underrate it. Christianity, in 
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fact, offers no encouragement to the theory of the inherent evil of nature. In 
the purest sense its theory is sacramental. Its method is to consecrate, not 
to destroy ; to spiritualize, not to renounce. It is always turning the water 
into wie. It takes all the manifold energies of human life, all human 
activities and hopes and passions, and makes them sacred by the infusion of 
a new spirit ; and thus by the gift of a new and more abundant life,’ far 
more than by the repudiation of atrophied or wasted limbs, it revivifies the 
whole man. The command to cut off the offending hand, and to pluck ont 
the offending eye, contains only the injunction to follow the higher life at the 
cost of the lower—to make spirit into the real, and sense into the accidental. 
It marks at once the character of true asceticism, and, inferentially, its 
limits; for though the sacrifice may win heaven, the man still enters into it 
“maimed.” It were better so to follow God that the pleasures of eye and 
hand are forgotten in Him, or pursued only in reference to Him. Perfection, 
then, consists in selling all that we have, and in obeying the Divine summons; 
there must be no hesitation, no lingering attachment that will call us out the 
narrow way, no looking back with longing to the valleys of enticement in 
which we cannot keep our hand upon God's plough. The asceticism required 
for such an effort, in spite of an occasional need of more definite practice for 
special seasons or individualsy is not that which expresses. itself in a 
mechanical routine within rigid limits. The true spiritual formula is rather 
this: Reject the lower law in the presence of the higher ; or, most positively, 
Be guided by the tendency to select at every moment that course which is 
truly the best. Such is the spirituality of Christian asceticism ; alike in its 
aim and in its theory of nature it is represented by a perpetual preference for 
the spiritual and universal—by the perpetual suggestion of the higher motive. 

In keeping with its spirituality is its positivity. A religion which aimed 
only at the avoidance of evil, and which asked for nothing more than a 
negative goodness, would be of little practical value to mankind. Even in 
Greece, where moral philosophy constituted the highest form of religion, 
Aristotle,? with his deep glance into ethical standards, saw that a positivity 
of moral conduct is an essential factor in the perfect life; and Christ's 
teaching, in His claim that God must be the master-thought that sways the 
soul, went infiuitely farther. So Christian asceticism is not negative and 
destructive ; it is positive and constructive. It replaces the “ Thou shalt 
not!” by the larger ‘Thou shalt!’’ It is connected with love, not with 
fear, in the religious consciousness. It escapes temptation, as we have seen, 
not by cutting off the given conditions, but by the perpetual suggestion of a 
higher motive. Its warfare is not defensive, but offensive; it is too en- 
thusiastic to be fearful, not much in pursuit to fice. 

Thus we reach its last great characteristic—its unselfishness. As political 
society only became possible in the past, and continues to-day, by the resig- 
nation of certain personal rights by the individual, so does spiritual society, 
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basing itself on sacrifice, witness the organic unity of the moral order. The 
Christian ascetic lives for others as well as for himself. Christian asceticism 
is not an instrument of self-interest, but the requisite condition of a lofty 
endeavour. The sacrifice which it involves for the sake of the common 
advantage does not, however, clash with the call to self-development—a 
primary duty, recognized fully by Christian doctrine in the value it attaches 
to the individual. The full realization of all the riches of our individuality ; 
the growth, in fineness and taste and comprehensiveness, of the receptive 
spirit under the sacred influences of beauty in Art and Nature; the widening 
and many-sided sympathy with which the Christian, keenly alive to the 
varied elements of the age in which he lives, meets and embraces the multi- 
plex phenomena of human life, trying, with just interpretations and aciive 
response, to participate in the ceaseless movement, the throbbing activity, 
the diversified interests of an increasingly complex society—all these are 
necessary factors in the endeavour to become that which God meant us to be ; 
and as such they are in no way antagonistic to the true asceticism. Only in 
this aspect the teaching of the New Testament would seem to suggest two 
facts: first, that individuality is often best developed by meeting social wants ; 
and next, that an individuality ought never to be developed simply in and for 
itself as a work of art, but always with some immediate and conscious 
reference to God and God’s world of human souls, with all their needs and 
aspirations. And here, in balancing the claims of the individual with the 
counsel to merge our selfish ends in ends that are more universal, we find that 
the true meeting-point of individualism and socialism, in the moral sphere, 
is given by the identification of Christian asceticism with the philosophic 
demand for selfwealization through society. That too is the law of the 
Christian. He realizes himself, but it is through society ; he is an ascetic, 
and yet a complete man; he wins his soul, but it is by the surrender of a 
world of his own ambitions; and, fired by that spirit of sacrifice in which 
his Master lived and died, he learns, if not by the outward approval of human 
judges, at least by the inward communication of a spiritual voice, that he has 
lost his life and saved it. 


CURRENT AMERICAN 
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Tue Prace or tas Fourta Gospet tn THe New Testament Lirerature. By 
OrEtto Cong, Buchtel College (The New World).—The criticism of the fourth 
Gospel cannot any longer be regarded. by the most zealous advocates of its Apostolical 
origin, as undertaken in a spirit of hostility to Christianity. The results of the-work 
of the critical school are not merely negative, and prejudicial to Christian faith. They 
must modify men’s opinions of the person and mission of Jesus, and of the method 
and substance of His teaching, so far as they are accepted. But no serious harm, 
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therefore, ensues to Christian belief, since the result of the abandonment of the fourth 
Gospel as a historical source is that the student turns with confidence to the Synoptic 
records, which are conceded to be less affected than the former by the subjectivity of 
their writers. The Johannine problem arises out of the relation which the fourth 
Gospel holds to the Synoptics as to contents, purpose, general conception of the 
person and biography of Jesus, and doctrinal points of view. The manifest purpose 
of the fourth Gospel is not to furnish a biography, but to elaborate and enforce certain 
distinctive doctrines. The author has given to the discourses an undeniably subjec- 
tive colouring. 

With respect to the material of his narrative, there is no doubt that the fourth 
Evangelist shows considerable dependence upon the Synoptics. These Synoptists 
present the story of Jesus with an appearance, in general, of historical probability 
and self-consisteney, and of comparative freedom from the influence of dogmatic 
interests and preconceptions. In contrast with this sober historical realism, the 
fourth Evangelist plainly shows the influence of dogmatic preconceptions in his 
idealization of the person of Christ, and in the way in which he records the Messianic 
manifestation. Contrary to the traditional idea of the Messiah, he declares in the 
prologue that this expected Person was a superhuman being, the Logos, who was “ in 
the beginning with God, and was God.’’ Mr. Cone gives various illustrations of 
what he regards us an ideal construction of the history, with a view to supporting 
this thesis of the prologue. 


The discourses and sayings ascribed to Jesus in this Gospel deserve special 
consideration in a study of its place in the literature of the New Testament. If 
the Synoptic records are founded upon the original tradition of Jesus’ method of 
teaching, the portrayal of it in the fourth Gospel is secondary, unhistorical, ideal, 
and very remote iu origin from the former. Comparing John with the Synoptists, 
Mr. Cone says, ‘ All that is essential in contents, all that is characteristic in manner, 
and all that is unique in simplicity in the Synoptic representation of Jesus’ 
teaching, is wanting in the Johannine discourses. To such a degree has the writer 
put himself into them that it is impossible to determine, in many instances, where 
the line should be drawn between the words which he intends to ascribe to Jesus 
and his own reflections upon the subject in hand. Verbal accuracy is not indeed 
essential to authenticity. But there is such fundamental difference between the 
fourth and the previous Gospels, that the supposition of the Evangelist’s subjectivity 
must be made.” 


The superficial reader cannot but observe the difference between the subjects 
of these discourses and those with which the Jesus of the Synoptists is chiefly 
occupied. ‘he practical moral interest which predominates in the older Gospels 
drops into a subordinate place, or disappears entirely. The kingdom of God, the 
burden of the original tradition, recedes to give place to the personality of Jesus, 
which is advanced into the foreground, although by no means treated in a manner 
adapted to the ordinary understanding. The ruling purpose of the writer, to make 
Jesus continually discourse of the doctrines on which the whole structure of the 
Gospel is founded, occasions sometimes a total incongruity between a given incident 
and the words spoken in connection with it, so that the reader experiences a 
succession of surprises and disappointments (see John xii. 20-34). “So unmistak- 
able a dogmatic purpose, showing itself in all the discourses, and determining their 
form and contents, makes it evident to the historic sense that the writer was not 
in touch with the simplicity, freshness, and spontaneity of the original Apostolic 
tradition of Jesus, but rather indicates the point of view of a later age of theological 
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reflection and discussion, when such questions were mooted as Christ's equality with 
God, and philosophical conceptions of His nature and mission. impossible at an 
earlier time, had been matured. The absence of that most characteristic feature of 
Jesus’ teaching, the parable, which was so striking and prominent that it is said, 
‘without a parable spake He not unto them,’ raises a reasonable doubt of the authen- 
ticity of the discourses of this Gospel.” 

The careful student of the New Testament cannot but observe, in its several 
writings, different stages of doctrinal development, the most primitive of which 
are found in the original Synoptic tradition, while the Pauline, the Duetero. Pauline, 
and the Johannine writings indicate the results of reflection upon the central themes 
of the Gospel, and the modifications of doctrine which could not but arise from the 
influence of contemporary thought. With respect to the Christological conceptions 
of the fourth Gospel, it may be shown with great probability that the Logos idea, 
which is the fundamental doctrine of the prologue, is the product of a theological 
reflection that was not only entirely foreign to the original Apostolic tradition, but 
is explicable only as belonging to a somewhat advanced period of the post-Apostolic 
age. The coming of Apollos into the Christian Church is, perhaps, not without 
connection with the entrance into it of Alexandrian modes of thought. In Ephesus, 
the Christian idea of the Logos was undoubtedly fostered. Weizsacker and Holzmann 
conclude that the fourth Gospel is a connecting link between Philo and Justin 
Martyr. 

If the conception of the person of Jesus which appears in the fourth Gospel 
is the culmination of a process of idealization and exaltation of Him, it should be 
possible to show both the beginnings and the intermediate stages of this process. 
But the Synoptic Gospels were not written until some forty to sixty years after 
the death of Jesus, and in that time the traditions gathered poetic and legendary 
accretions. There are unmistakable signs of a development of the tradition in 
the direction of an idealization of the central figure, modifications of His sayings, 
and an enhancement of His works. The differing reports in the Synoptics of various 
sayings of Jesus indicate the pliancy of the tradition, and show how His teaching 
was transformed and His person idealized, in accordance with the principle, which 
may be regarded as a deduction from history, that the results of the occupation of 
human thought with any subject are largely determined by the intellectual 
environment, and by prepossessions and absorbing interests and feelings. The 
idealizing exaltation of the person of Christ was advanced by Paul far beyond that 
of the Synoptic tradition. Paul conceived a Christology whose celestial point of 
departure required a metaphysical construction. In the further development of 
the, doctrine of the person of Christ, which appears in the Epistles designated by 
criticisx as Deutero-Pauline—those addressed to the Hebrews, the Colossians, and 
the Ephesians—is manifested the profound impression which His personality made 
upon the early believers in Him. Here the influence of Alexandrian ideas becomes 
unmistakably apparent. It is but a step from this doctrine of the person of Christ 
to that of the fourth Gospel. The Christology of the Gospel rests, indeed, upon a 
monotheistic basis, but it approaches as near to Trinitarianism as is compatible 
with the aloneness and absolute supremacy of the Father. For the genesis of the 
Johannine conception there was needed the entire antecedent development of the 
idealizing of the person of Christ—the ideal ‘‘ man from heaven” of Paul, and the 
Deutero-Pauline enhancement of this notion—together with the Logos speculation of 
the Alexandrian philosophy. The Johannine in relation to the Synoptic doctrine of 
Christ is a riddle only to those who refuse to regard both conceptions historically. 
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The idea of the pre-existence of Chri:t, for example, is not so much as intimated in 
the Synoptic records. In the fourth Gospel it is elaborated and made fundamental. 

The doctrine of the work of Christ contained in this Gospel, its soteriology, 
also indicates that its place is among the latest products of thought in the New 
Testament. The burden of the teaching of Jesus, as recorded in the Synoptics, 
is practical righteousness, which is attainable by trustful obedience to God. ‘To 
hear the words of Jesus and do them, to take up the cross and follow Him—these 
are the all-important requirements. No emphasis is laid upon faith in His person 
from a soteriological point of view. In the Pauline doctrine of salvation, the chief 
stress is laid upon faith as a condition of justification, and it is faith in Jesus as an 
atoning agent. The Deutero-Pauline writers laid the chief stress upon the ethical 
aspect of the passion of Christ, avoiding, apparently with intention, the distinctive 
terminology of the Apostle. In the fourth Gospel the break with the Pauline 
soteriology is complete. The writer places the Divine Logos in the centre of his 
soteriological scheme as the all-important figure and agency. He emphasizes a 
mystical inward relation of men to Jesus, consummated through a faith and love 
by which the receptive soul is immediately connected with the life-giving personality 
of the Son of God. The life-giving Christ is represented, in a manner congenial to 
Hellenistic Christian thought, as directly communicating to the believer a spiritual 
principle whic is in him “a well of water springing up to everlasting life.” The 
death of Christ is not made prominent as a factor in salvation, but the stress is laid 
upon the whole personality of the Logos, who, as the organ of revelation, and the 
manifestation of God. communicates life and light to those who are receptive of 
them. The earlier views of the significance of the death of Christ with respect to 
His person undergo a transformation in this Gospel, which is not without importance 
in determining. negatively at least, its authorship and date. In the Synoptics, the 
death of Jesus is regarded by the discipies, when it is intimated to them, with 
horror; and when it actually occurs, it is represented as the death-blow of their 
Messianic hopes. In the Pauline apprehension of it, its soteriological significance is 
emphasized, but it is regarded as a humiliation and a “curse” to which Jesus was 
subjected. “It did not accord, however, with the exalted rank to which the person 
of Christ had been raised, in the development of Christological thought, at the time of 
the composition of the fourth Gospel, to represent the heaven-descended Logos as 
degraded and cursed by the pathetic fortune of His closing earthly hours. As His 
death was the culmination of His mortal career, so the exaltation of His person, and 
the manifestation of His power and saving eflicucy, are represented as reaching in 
this event their highest point. In being ‘lifted up’ Jesus is represented as not 
merely raised upon the cross, but as attaining the acme of His spiritual elevation and 
attraction. The hour of His death is that in which the Son of Man is “ glorified.” 
On the cross He utters no heart-broken cry of anguish and abandonment, but 
majestically exclaims, ‘ It is finished,’ and dies like a god.” 


There appears, also, in this Gospel the culmination, so far as the New Testament 
is concerned, of a course of development of mythological conceptions in its doctrine 
of Satan. In the Synoptic Gospels, Satan has no great prominence as a spiritual 
adversary. In Paul's thought, the contest of the believer is rather with “the flesh ” 
opposing the spiritual strivings than with hostile spirit-powers. In the Deutero- 
Pauline literature there is a further development of this mythology of the infernal 
powers. We find a hierarchy of demonic forces. The conspicuous dualism of the 
fourth Gospel has led some to suppose its author to have come under the influence of 
Gnostic or Montanistic views. Certainly, along with the higher significance ascribed 
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by the Evangelist to the person of Christ, there is an enhancement of the hostile 
power of evil to the greatest concreteness of a personified principle of badness. 
This unique spiritual Gospel exalts the prince of evil only to prophesy his defeat, and 
to celebrate his subjection to the greater Prince of the powers of life. 

The eschatology of the Gospel shows it to have been written in an age and 
environment when the earlier expectation of the personal return of Christ to the 
earth had given place to a spiritual conception of judgment and the kingdom of God. 
Accordingly, it is distinguished by the absence of details regarding the second coming 
of Christ, and of a definite statement of its time. 

The results of the historico-critical study of the fourth Gospel tend to show with 
great probability that its place in the literature of the New Testament is among the 
latest products of Christian thought. herein contained, and that it represents the 
culmination of a course of doctrinal development, which may be shown almost 
certainly to have taken place in the consecutive writings of the Christian canon. 
It is a Gospel of subjective reflection upon an idealized object. It represents a 
Christianized Alexandrianism in which the original Christology of Jesus now dis- 
appears among metaphysical abstractions, and now vaguely emerges in the shadowy 
outlines of a speculative biography. There follows, however, by no means from its 
unapostolic origin, the conclusion that it has not a worth of its own. In its pages 
the post-Apostolic age delivers through a great writer a great teaching. ‘ This writer 
has emphasized an aspect of Jesus’ relation to men that is of great significance and 
permanent worth. With warm appreciation he has presented the personality of 
Jesus as a great attractive force to ‘draw’ men to the higher life. This apprehension 
of Christ as the life, the light, and the truth, signifies that, in the Hellenistic Christian 
thought of the first quarter of the second century, the Pauline soteriology, which 
exalted the death of Christ as a ransom, and neglected His life and teachings, had 
given place to a more natural and rational, although somewhat mystical, conception.” 


Druivism. By Rev. A. H. McKinney, Ph.D., New York (Christian Thought). 
—The Celts were the earliest Aryan settlers in Western Europe. They belong to that 
great Indo-European family of mankind which spread over Europe in successive 
waves. They are divided into two main groups: the Western, or Gaelic Celts, of 
whom the Trish are representatives, and the Cymrie Celts, of whom the Welsh are the 
survivors. There seem to have been three (or, if we count the slaves, four) castes 
among them: (1) the common people, who were sunk in superstition and ignorance ; 
(2) the knightly, or warrior, caste; (3) the Druids. or priestly, caste. 

The Druids formed a class of priests corresponding in many respects to the Magi 
of ancient Persia. Their oflice was not hereditary, but was open to those who showed 
themselves worthy of it. The number was regulated according to the population. 
The candidate for initiation was obliged to prove his descent from nine successive 
generations of free ancestors, and to secure twelve heads of families, who would 
become responsible for his good conduct and maintenance. A long course of study 
had to be pursued. There were three test examinations before the Druidic College of 
the tribe. Even then the head of the clan had the power of veto. They were 
divided into three general classes, the priests, the prophets, and the bards. Over all 
was a president, who was elected for life. There seem also to have been three chief 
bards, or Arch-Druids, of Britain, having their seats at what are now London, York, 
and Caerleon. Theve was also an order of Druidesses, or prophetic women, but at+imes 
their rites were of a very degrading character. The Druids enjoyed exceptional 
honour and authority. As priests, prophets, teachers, bards, judges, law-makers, 
soothsayers, and physicians, they not only gained, but kept within their order, all that 
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was worth having of knowledge and influence. The British Druids had forty univer- 
sities south of the Forth and the Clyde: at one time sixty thousand students were in 
attendance. They studied arithmetic, astronomy, mechanics, botany, geography, 
medicine, astrology, poetry, and oratory, but only for the sake of increasing their 
power, not with a view to imparting what they learned. They formed an esoteric 
order. They had an alphabet of sixteen letters ; but their teachings were transmitted 
orally, the triadic form of teaching being the prevalent one. 


Druidism takes a very early place in history; it is contemporaneous with the 
earliest development of Zoroastrianism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, but probably 
should be traced to the primitive cult. Some claim that the Druids were polytheistic, 
and they were certainly such in practice, if not in spirit. Others claim that they 
were pantheistic, since they regarded the universe as the body of God. This pan- 
theistic notion was further strengthened by their theory of creation, which was that 
the Infinite produced the universe by germs evolved from Himself. The Pantheism 
of the Druids did not. like the Indian Pantheism, tend to do away with moral respon- 
sibility On the contrary, the thought of the nearness of God tended to the develop- 
ment of strong character. There is, however, much to be said in favour of the hypo- 
thesis that the Druids were monotheists. Probably, at first, the Druids had a very 
exalted conception of God, and taught and practised a pure monotheism. But 
speculation. on the one hand, led to pantheism among some, and a yielding to the 
superstitions of the ignorant, on the other hand, led to polytheism in practice, if not 
in actual belief. Through the ages there were some who, in spite of speculation and 
superstition, held to the belief in the one supreme, personal God, and through their 
influence, from time to time, attempts were made to bring the people back to the 
primitive monotheism. When Christianity came into contact with Druidism, the 
good in the latter system readily united with the former. 

The real defect in Druidism was the absence of: anything like charity or love. 
The Druids’ golden rule was: “Do not burt your neighbour: but if be hurts you, 
hold him strictly accountable.” Distinguishing between the Druids of the Continent 
and those of Britain, the doctrines of the British section may be thus stated: 1. 
monotheism. The idea of the one supreme God never was lost, and at the beginning of 
the Christian era it seemsto have been quite clear. The Trinity of the Druids was simply 
God manifesting Himself in a threefold aspect. No doubt there were tendencies, 
at times very strong. towards polytheism, but the reaction was always towards mono- 
theism. A parallel to this state of affairs is seen in the history of the Jews. 2. 
Creation by a personal God. Matter was considered eterna] and imperishable, but 
capable of all kinds of changes and combinations. God permeated the universe, just 
as the mind of man affects all parts of his body. They did not clearly distinguish 
between God and the universe. On the other hand. there was a sense of the imman- 
ence of God, which led men to seek for Him in nature, and to act under the conscious- 
ness of His presence. 38. The immortality of the soul. It is claimed that it was the 
Druids who first clearly taught this doctrine. And their system certainly gives 
evidence of a very early and a very marked development of this truth. References to 
the belief in immortality are more frequent in the writings of the Druids than in the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 4. Metempsychosis, or transmigration, was believed in ; 
but the doctrine was not elaborated as it isin Buddhism. ‘ Eternal life was one of 
eternal progress. Man, having fallen from his angelic state in heaven, has risen 
through various stages of probation to his present state, in which he is again a free 
agent. Now he may choose the good, and if he willingly abides by his choice, at his 
death his soul will re-enter his former angelic state. If he prefers evil, at death his 
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soul goes back to that probationary stage best fitted to purify it.” It does not appear 
that the Druids believed in the passing of the souls of men into animals. 5. Man’s 
freedom and responsibility were emphasized. Man had full power within himself to 
choose good or evil. The choice once made, the chooser must abide by the con- 
sequences. This tended to develop a strong moral character. 6. The doctrine of the 
fall of man was taught. The fall was brought about by man attempting to rival God 
in power. 7. Vicarious atonement. Traces of sacrifices are found in Britain, and it 
is claimed that the value of an atonement or expiatory sacrifice was in proportion to 
the value of the life sacrificed. In Druidism we have a foreshadowing of Divine 
redemption. 8. Confession and penance. Guilt was expiaged by voluntary confes- 
sion and penance. Specific punishments were prescribed, and these had to be endured 
before the guilty one was pardoned. 

The rites and ceremonies were elaborate and impressive, and there was an 
air of mystery about them. They had three great festivals, May 1st, spring, autumn, 
and mid-winter. The mistletoe was gathered during the mid-winter festival. The 
three white berries were treated as the symbol of the Trinity. Then three white 
bulls were sacrificed. Human beings were undoubtedly sacrificed at these festivals. 
Every tribe possessed a particular sword, termed the “Sword of the Tribe.” 
Neither this nor any other weapon could be unsheathed in the congress of the tribe 
or any congress of Druids or Bards. ‘But when an individual was about to be 
excommunicated, which was never done until after a year and a day’s notice, to 
allow the offender time for voluntary atonement, he was brought into the congress 
of the tribe, the sword of the tribe was unsheathed by the head of the tribe, and 
proclaimed to be unsheathed against the offender by name; his name was then 
struck out of the roll of the book of the tribe, and out of the book of his own family ; 
the badge of the tribe was torn from his arm, his sword broken in the ground, and 
his wand over his head by the head of the tribe; his head was shaved, and the 
executioner of the tribe, with the point of the sword of the tribe, drew blood from the 
forehead, breast, and loins, and pouring it on his head exclaimed, ‘The blood of 
the man thus accursed be on his own head.’ His forehead was then branded, and 
he was led forth, the herald of the tribe going before and proclaiming, ‘This man 
hath no name, nor family, nor tribe among the names and families and tribes of 
Britain, henceforth let no man’s flesh touch his flesh, nor tongue speak to him, nor 
eye look upon him, nor hand of man bury him, and let the darkness of Annion again 
receive him.’ This sentence was read throughout the land, and the excommunicated 
one went from place to place, until, unable to bear the treatment he received, he 
fled from the haunts of men to die in some unfrequented spot.” 

The Druids had many symbols. One was a white bull with horns crowned with 
golden stars. (Possibly the origin of the name John Bull.) Every Druid wore three 
rays of light worked in gold on his mitre. The oak was the symbol of the Supreme 
Being. The mistletoe was the symbol of man as creature dependent on God. In 
addition there were the crested wren, which was the sacred bird; the wheat, which 
was the sacred grain; and the trefoil, vervain, and hyssop, which were the sacred 


herbs. A powerful charm was the snake’s egg, supposed by them to be produced by 
the saliva of a number of snakes. 


The author suggests a comparison between Brahmanism and Druidism, which 
seems to indicate a common primitive faith. The comparison is made of the-caste 
systems, the priesthood, the lack of written literature, the sacrifices, the conceptions 
of transmigration, the Trinity, and the pantheistic tone on both religions. 

What has been the influence of Druidism? Looking at history in a political 
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sense, the Celts cannot be said to have played an important part; but looking at 
the hold that Druidism had over its followers, and then, through the Britons, the 
influence it has exerted in the world, one cannot but assign to it a high place of 
honour. In the fifth@entury s.c. the laws of the Druids were codified. These are 
acknowledged by leading English jurists to have been the basis of English liberty 
and English common law. ‘ Druidism stood as a witness for God in Western 
Europe, and when God's more perfect revelation was made through His Son Jesus 
Christ, it saw thet its work was done, and it became a part of that faith whose 
Founder gave His life, that the way to the Father might be open to all.” 


Tue Reat Prosiem or Inspiration. By Professor Bensamin B. Warrtexp, D.D., 
LL.D., Princeton (The Presbyterian and Reformed Review).—lt is now implied that 
the Christian doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures has been brought 
into straits by modern investigation, and needs now to adapt itself to certain assured 
but damaging results of the scientific study of the Bible. It cannot, however, be fairly 
said that the old doctrine of inspiration is put in jeopardy. The exact state of the case 
is this: a special school of Old Testament criticism, which has for some years been 
gaining somewhat widespread acceptance of its results, has begun to proclaim 
that these results having been accepted, a “‘ changed view of the Bible ” follows, 
which implies a reconstructed doctrine of inspiration, and, indeed, also a whole new 
theology. But it is really not the established doctrine of inspiration that is brought 
into discredit and distress by this conflict, but the school of Old Testament criticism 
which is at present fashionable. 

It is important to keep ourselves reminded that the doctrine of inspiration which 
has become established in the Church is open to all legitimate criticism, and is to 
continue to be held only as, and so far as, it is ever anew critically tested and 
approved. The author holds that it is not really endangered by any assured results 
of recent Biblical study. The Church has held that the Bible is the Word of God in 
such a sense that its words, though written by men, and bearing indelibly impressed 
upon them the marks of human origin, were written, nevertheless, under such an 
influence of the Holy Ghost as to be also the words of God, the adequate expression 
of His mind and will. It has always recognized that this conception of co-authorship 
implies that the Spirit’s superintendence extends to the choice of the words by 
the human authors (verbal inspiration), and preserves its product from everything 
inconsistent with a Divine authorship, thus securing, among other things, that 
entire truthfulness which is everywhere presupposed in and asserted for Scripture by 
the Biblical writers (inerrancy). If this doctrine is to be assailed on critical grounds, 
criticism must proceed against the evidence.on which it is based: against (1) the 
exegetical evidence that the doctrine held and taught by the Church is the doctrine 
held and taught by the Biblical writers themselves; and against (2) the whole mass of 
evidence—internal and external, objective and subjective, historical and philosophical, 
human and Divine—which goes to show that the Biblical writers are trustworthy as 
doctrinal guides. Failing in dealing with the evidences, criticism can destroy the 
doctrine only by undermining its foundation in our confidence in the trustworthiness 
of Scripture as a witness to doctrine. The really decisive question among Christian 
scholars is this: What does an exact and scientific exegesis determine to be the 
Biblical doctrine of inspiration? It is generally admitted by scholars who do not 
accept the Church theory of inspiration that it is the doctrine of the New Testament 
writers. Thus, Richard Rothe, writing of the New Testament authors, says, ‘“ They 
look upon the words of the Old Testament as immediate words of God, and adduce 
them expressly as such, even those of them which are not at all related as direct 
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sayings of God. They see nothing at all in the sacred volume which is simply the 
word of its human author, and not, at the same time, the very Word of God Himself.” 
It is not that the doctrine of verbal inspiration is based on a few.isolated statements 
of Scripture to the neglect, if not the outrage, of its phenonigma; it is based on the 
broad foundation of the carefully ascertained doctrune of the Scripture writers on the 
subject. Nor is the doctrine of verbal inspiration ‘‘ based wholly upon an @ priort 
assumption of what inspiration must be, rather than upon what the Bible actually is,” 
as is now so confidently asserted. It is based wholly upon an exegetical fact. Our 
Lord and His Apostles held this doctrine of Scripture, and everwhere deal with the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament in accordance with it. The question which really 
faces us is, ‘‘ Are the New Testament writers trustworthy guides in doctrine? Or 
are we at liberty to reject their authority, and frame contrary doctrines for ourselves ?” 

This being the real question, the author affirms that we cannot modify the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration in any of its essential elements without undermining 
our confidence in the authority of the Apostles as teachers of doctrine. Every school 
of thought that takes a lower ground replaces and subordinates the authority of the 
Bible in doctrine and life to that of reason, or of the feelings, or of the ‘ Christian 
consciousness,’’ or of that corporate Christian consciousness which so easily hardens 
into simple ecclesiastical domination. Four types of procedure may be recognized. 

1. That which proceeds by attempting to establish a distinction between the 
teaching of Christ and the teaching of the Apostles, refusing the latter in favour of 
the former. Rothe represents those who aflirm that Jesus did not share the concep- 
tion of Scripture belonging to contemporary Judaism. The Apostles represent the 
current Jewish thought in which they were bred; while Christ's Divine originality 
breaks away from this, and commends to us a new and more liberal way. But this 
must result in undermining utterly all confidence in the New Testament writers as 
teachers of doctrine. Its very principle is appeal from Apostolic teaching to that of 
Christ, on the ground that the former is not authoritative. But we have no Christ 
except the one whom the Apostles have given to us. Jesus Himself left no treatises 
on doctrine, and no written dialogues. And this Christ is committed to the trust- 
worthiness of the Apostles as teachers. His credit is involved in their credit. 

2. Another method is that of those who represent the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment writers as merely a matter of accommodation to the prejudices ofthe Jews. But 
to prove “‘ accommodation,” two things need to be shown: first, that the Apostles did 
not share these views; and secondly, that they nevertheless accommodated their 
teaching to them. ‘* Accommodation,” properly so-called, cannot take place when the 
views in question are the proper views of the persons themselves. 

8. A third type of procedure draws a distinction between the belief and the teach- 
ing of the New Testament writers: affirming that, although it is true that they did 
believe and hold a high doctrine of inspiration, yet they do not explicitly teach it, and 
that we are bound, not by their opinions, but only by their explicit teaching. Thus 
Archdeacon Farrar, speaking of Paul's attitude towards Scripture, says, ‘‘He shared, 
doubtless, in the views of the later Jewish schools on the nature of inspiration .... 
but there is not a single passage in which any approach to it is dogmatically stated in 
the writings of St. Paul.” No one would assert infallibility for the Apostles in aught 
else than in their official teaching. But can the distinction between private opinion 
and official teaching be established in the present matter? From what sources can 
we learn what Paul’s opinions were, apart from and outside of his teachings? And 
are we to say that nothing is taught in the New Testament except what is stated dog- 
matically, in didactic form ? 
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4. An effort may be made to justify our holding a lower doctrine of inspiration 
than that held by the writers of the New Testament, by appealing to the so-called 
phenomena of the Scriptures, and opposing these to the doctrine of the Scriptures, 
with the expectation, apparently, of justifying a modification of the doctrine taught 
by the Scriptures by the facts embedded in the Scriptures, Every attempt to 
determine or modify the Biblical doctrine of inspiration by gn appeal to the actual 
characteristics of the Bible must proceed on an identical principle. Thus Dr. 
Marvin R. Vincent says, ‘‘ Our only safe principle is that inspiration is consistent 
with the phenomena of Scripture.” But under whatever safeguards this effort to 
modify the teaching of Scripture as to its own inspiration by an appeal to the 
observed characteristics of Scripture is made, it is an attempt, not to obtain a 
clearer knowledge of what the Scriptures teach, but to correct that teaching. 
And to correct the teaching of Scripture is to proclaim Scripture untrustworthy as a 
witness to doctrine. 

The evidence for the truth of the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of Scrip- 
ture is just the whole body of evidence which goes to show that the. Apostles are 
trustworthy teachers of doctrine. It is the same evidence in amount and weight 
which is adduced in favour of any other Biblical doctrine. If the Biblical doctrine 
of inspiration is rejected, our freedom from its trammels is bought, logically, at the 
somewhat serious cost of discrediting the evidence which goes to show that the Biblical 
writers are trustworthy as teachers of doctrine. In this sense, the fortunes of distinctive 
Christianity are bound up with those of the Biblical doctrine of inspiration. This is 
even an understatement rather than overstatement of the matter. ‘ For if we trust 
the New Testament writers at all, we will trust them in the account they give of 
the person, and in the report they give of the teaching, of Christ: whereupon, as 
they report Him as teaching the same doctrine of Scripture that they teach, we 
are brought face to face with Divine testimony to this doctrine of inspiration.’ 

It is not on some shadowy and doubtful evidence that the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration is based—not on an @ priori conception of what inspiration ought to be, 
not on a “ tradition ” of doctrine in the Church, though all the a priori considerations 
and the whole tradition of doctrine in the Church are also thrown in the scale for, and 
not in that against, this doctrine; but first on the confidence which we have in the 
writers of the New Testament as doctrinal guides, and ultimately on whatever 
evidence of whatever kind and force exists to justify that confidence. 


The state of the case being as we have found it, we approach the study of the 
so-called “‘ phenomena ”’ of the Scriptures with a very strong presumption that these 
Scriptures contain no error, and that any “‘ phenomena” apparently inconsistent 
with their inerrancy are so in appearance only ; a presumption the measure of which 
is just the whole amount and weight of evidence that the New Testament writers are 
trustworthy teachers of doctrine. The real problem brought before the Churches 
by the present debate ought now to be sufficiently plain. In its deepest essence it is 
whether we can still trust the Bible as a guide in doctrine, as a teacher of truth. 
It is not simply whether we can explain away the Biblical doctrine of inspiration, so 
as to allow us to take a different view from what has been common of the structure 
and characteristics of the Bible. Nor, on the other hana, is it simply whether we 
may easily explain the facts, established as facts, embedded in Scripture, consistently 
with the teaching of Scripture as to the nature, extent, and effects of inspiration. 
It is specifically whether the results proclaimed by a special school of Biblical 
criticism—which are of such a character, now admitted by all, as to necessitate, 
if adopted, a new view of the Bible and of its inspiration—rest on a basis of evidence 
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strong enough to meet and overcome the weight of evidence, whatever that may be 
in kind or amount, which goes to show that the Biblical writers are trustworthy as 
teachers of doctrine. 


Lutuer’s Doctrine or Insprration. By Professor Francts Prerer, Concordia 
College, St. Louis, Mo. (The Presbyterian and Reformed Review).—In a recent 
number of Tue TaINKER, Calvin’s position in relation to inspiration was reviewed. 
Luther is claimed by the German opposers of plenary inspiration as siding with 
them, and the truth of this claim may now be considered. Professor Pieper affirms 
that the statement now in vogue, that Luther held the more liberal view concerning 
Holy Scripture, is at variance with historical truth. This article discusses three 
points : (1) Such declarations of Luther, taken from all periods of his public career, 
as contain direct statements concerning the inspiration of Holy Scripture ; (2) Luther’s 
way of dealing with the seeming contradictions in Holy Writ, this being the ultimate 
test as to how one views the Scriptures; and (3) the writer critically examines 
such passages from Luther as have been commonly cited in proof of the reformer’s 
alleged liberal position. 

Luther simply identifies the words of Scripture and the words of God. Is he, 
then, entirely unaware of the human side of Scripture? By no means. He teaches, 
as Christ is the Son of the living God veiled in humanity, even so Scripture is the 
very Word of God, clad in human speech. He noticed, also, fully the difference of 
style in the holy writers. ‘Every Apostle has his peculiar way of speaking, as has 
every prophet also.” But what Isaiah, St. Paul, &c., speak, each in their particular 
style, is not the word of these fallible men, but the Word of God Most High. He 
draws a sharp distinction between illumination and inspiration ; between the general 
and common operation of God in all believers, and in all believing teachers of the 
Church, and the peculiar operation of God in the holy penmen through whom He 
gave the Scriptures. To him the distinction between illumination and inspiration is 
not one of degree, but of kind. What the inspired teacher taught is the Word of 
God, eo ipso, because the Holy Ghost put the Word in their mouths. 

It is conceded that Luther affirmed the Divinity of Scripture taken as a whole. 
It is claimed, however, that the Reformer did not care to define to what extent the 
Scriptures are the very Word of God, and consequently exempt from error. Professor 
Pieper tries to show that, according to Luther, Scripture is the very Word of God in 
all its parts, even in those very parts to which the modern critics of Scripture point 
as an obvious refutation of the doctrine of plenary inspiration. There is, according 
to Luther, nothing wseless or casual in Holy Scripture. “ Not even one letter in Holy 
Scripture stands in vain.’ He regards inspiration as extending to the chronological, 
historical, and scientific matters that are contained in Scripture. 

The question of the inerraney of Scripture is the ultimate test as to whether one 
accepts inspiration in its full sense or not. Whosoever admits errors in minor topics 
no longer treats the Scriptures as the Word of God. He may hold that it contains 
the Word, he denies that it is the Word. Luther declares that errors do not occur, 
and cannot occur, in Holy Scripture. The absolute infallibility of Scripture he 
proclaims both at the beginning and at the end of his public career. This principle 
he follows out in harmonizing those passages of Scripture which seem to imply a 
contradiction, either with other passages of Scripture, or with the results of human 
research. Scripture, to him, is absolutely free from error in all chronological, 
historical, and scientific details. Whenever there is a conflict between. Scripture 
and the historical or scientific statements of human writers, it is Scripture that is 
always right. Luther affirms also that there is no misquoting of the Old Testament 
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to be found in the New Testament writers. The interpretations of the Old Testament 
passages given by the New Testament writers are authentic and infallible, for the very 
reason that they are the interpretation of the Holy Ghost, who shows by the Apostles 
the fulfilling of His own Word. Even all seeming incoherency of speech and disorder 
of thought met with in Holy Writ, Luther ascribes directly to the Holy Spirit. 
“To give a brief summary of what has been stated thus far: Luther most un- 
reservedly asserts the inspiration of all Scripture, the inspiration extending equally 
to all parts of Scripture, whether they contain articles of faith, or chronological, 
historical, scientific, &c., matters. The ‘human element’ of Scripture consists in God’s 
speaking through men, in human language, even in the language and peculiar style 
of the respective writers. All is through man, but not of man. The phraseology, 
the sequence of thought, the mode of argument, &c., is to be ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit. This Scripture is, in.its every word, the Word of God, and, consequently, of 
absolute infallibility. All contradictions which seem to occur in Scripture are only 
seeming ones. Man mvy try to solve them, but if this-prove impossible he must not 
charge Holy Scripture with error, but himself with ignorance. In all cases of conflict 
between Scripture and the statemef@ts of human research, Scripture 1s always in the 
right.” 

What can be said about the passages from Luther which seem to imply that the 
Reformer really entertained a ‘‘ more liberal ’’ view concerning Scripture. The most 
important passage is this: ‘‘There can be no doubt that the prophets studied in 
Moses, and the later prophets in the earlier ones, and that they wrote down in a 
book their good thoughts with which the Holy Spirit inspired them. Though even in 
the case of these good faithful teachers and searchers of Holy Writ, sometimes hay, 
straw, and stubble happened to creep in; and though they did n8t build only silver, 
gold, and precious stones, yet the foundation remains—the rest is consumed by the 
fire.” Professor Pieper contends that this does not refer to the writing of Holy 
Scriptures, but to the writing of these prophets, apart from the state of inspiration. 

Luther held the position of a critic in relation to the Epistle of St. James. But 
he did so on the supposition that it was not to be numbered among the canonical 
books of the New Testament. His judgment on it voncerns its canonicity, not its 
inspiration, ‘I deem it not to be the book of an Apostle.” 


CosmopotiITaN Reticion. By C. A. Bartot (The New World).—There is a 
point in which all denominations, Christian and Pagan, meet. Even their 
peculiarities, like rivers with the sea, run from and into the common human 
heart. To discern and establish this fact is the tendency of our time. While 
science reveals the reign of physical law in all the colours and shapes of the uni- 
verse, it is matched by conscience. As Cicero says, duty in Athens or Rome is 
the same. How far this trend of thought will lead us we may not foretell. 
Orthodoxy, Episcopacy, the Presbytery, and Catholicity, so-called, cannot with- 
stand the intellectual flow by which they ere all shaken and rent. Many 
devout persons will not bear the Christian name, because of its seeming to affront 
history, and separate them from their kind. The late Dr. F. H. Hedge, a ripe 
scholar, declared that it was one identical temper of love and self-sacrifice that he 
saw in Sakya Mouni and in Jesus Christ. His “sympathy of religions,” as it has 
been called, is everywhere, among intelligent people, sinking sectarian difference, 
and seeking concord, to herald the day of conflict only between truth and error, 
evil and good, and to predict the triumph among all nations of righteousness and 
peace. Channing's declaration that we worship no arbitrary person, but infinite 
Goodness, Rectitude, and Purity, Hedge condenses into the sentence that, “God is 
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the Moral Supreme.”” Emerson defines religion in like ethical wise as the “ doing of 
all good, and for its sake suffering all evil.” 

To be cosmopolitan is to be human. In religion such we must be, else we are 
not truly religious at all. A sect cannot confine the members of its house unless its 
premises are defined; and none of its definitions any longer hold. In every de- 
nomination the old lines are altered, rubbed out, or taken up. No two expositors of 
any system can agree. Not to exclude, but include, is our cry and call. The 
spirit enlivens, but the letter kills—and the spirit is ubiquitous, as conduct, not tenet; 
an attribute, not a circumstance; a life, not a profession ; the character, and not the 
costume. For miracle and inspiration, in some former period or distant spot, we put 
in nature the supernatural mind; aught less is frail, fleeting, and in vain. But God 
is one, and man is one. We do not part secular from sacred, or restrict Holy Writ to 
the Bible, or separate male from female, or banish the evil from the good. There is a 
love and @ reverence, a humility and a humanity, which embraces all things, and 


leaves nocreature out. ‘ The-spirit in which we act is the highest matter,” Goethe 
said. Ecclesiastical and statistical religion can claim but part of the credit of social 
progress in any reform. $ 


When Humboldt said, “I am of the religion of all men of science,” he meant no 
repudiation of worship, but a retreat from untenable assumptions, and procedures to 
ideas that could be maintained. Uniformity is impossible, however claimed at the 
Vatican. A ritual must be local, and fixed in some spot, or carried about with the 
vessels through which it is performed. The feeling alone abides and spreads without 
bound. Love, like gravitation, rests in its object, and does not travel. Veneration 
co-extends with the bending sky. Conscience beats in every breast. Said a pious 
woman, “ If the bread and wine be taken away, what is left?” Whatever is precious 
still lives in the consciousness of duty, expectance of immortality, and fellowship with 
deity in the sanctuary not made with hands. 

There is mischief in logical multiplication for. doubtful disputations. No theory 
is useful that cannot be applied. Prayer.loses fervour when it is long, and manifold 
persuasions, like fountain-jets, are dissipation of faith. There were scores of argu- 
ments against slavery. But its inhumanity was the crowning and intolerable crime. 
Property in human flesh and blood was the worst kind of theft. 

Truth is a vision, but we are visionaries until we transform it into life. We have 
no right of access to the moral strength we do not apply. “Service” in a church 
avails not without service on the earth. Let us have the most of spirit and the least 
of form. Ceremonials are not essentials or ends, but only means. Bishop Butler says 
if the conscience had power equal to its authority it would govern the world. 

Total depravity is not the true anthropology. There is a cosmopolite religion 
that grows in the remotest regions of the ever-rising human race. Goodness cannot 
be a monopoly of any nation or tribe. When peculiarities of caste, sect, and blood 
are eliminated, instead of a cipher for the remainder, we shall have an extract of 
righteousness to sweeten and hallow the globe. The tokens multiply that a purging 
process in all denominations and establishments is swiftly going on. But this 
cosmopolitan religion is not in the future alone to be seen and sought. It exists, 
and exalts the past from ages long ago. Our circumstances differ, but the Gospel of 
love and mercy we have to preach has not changed. It abides here below, and 
reaches to the communion Paul foretells, where prophecies shall fail and tongues 
cease, and knowledge vanish away. It is a moral trinity Paul preaches, of qualities, 
not persons; not of dogmas, but of dispositions and deeds. He postponed to charity 
all the rolls of parchment in the temple-crypts. 
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Life incarnates truth. As an unexecuted law is a state hypocrisy, so is doctrine 
apart from deed. Goodness does not consist in show, or exist by ecclesiastical 
decree. No inclosed space, but all out-of-doors, is the realm of love and shrine of 
prayer, the church broad as the world, the creation a parental roof. The old 
tabernacle was a small structure, and the ark was portable. In the new dispensation 
we are everywhere at home, as is the cage-bird on his perch, the sand-bird on the 
beach, and the cattle on a thousand hills. Not in geographical nearness, but 
in fellowship of souls is the communion of saints. 


[Dr. Bartol’s style is so abrupt and antithetical, and his ideas are so crowded 
together, and so overlaid with illustration and extract, that it is difficult to present in 
brief outline his main points. The above sketch may be regarded rather as suggestive 
than as complete.—Eb. T.] 


Some New Turina. By Rev. Artuur J. Brown, D.D., Portland, Oregon 
(Christian Thought)—Of Athens St. Paul says, or rather Luke says for him, as 
giving his impressions, “ All the Athenians and strangers which were there spent 
their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” A manifest 
physical, intellectual, and moral weakness was strangely blended with an intense 
eagerness for novelty. We ordinarily associate a desire for new things with progress, 
but here that desire is associated with that which is the reverse of progress. A desire 
for something new is not necessarily indicative of progress. It may be indicative of 
regress. It may be a mere restless, uneasy craving for change. Legitimate desire 
for progress should not be disparaged. There is yet more truth to ke discovered in 
the realms of nature and of mind. Our own age has made invaluable contribu- 
tions to the stock of the world’s knowledge, and succeeding ages will doubtless make 
other contributions equally valuable. Let reverent investigation go on. Let it be 
accorded the widest liberty. To hinder it were intellectual and moral treason. 
But progress and restlessness are not synonymous terms. It is not the seeking of 
“some new thing” which is wrong, but the ‘doing nothing else but either to tell, or 
to hear, some new thing.” That indicates a fevered condition of the system—an 
unhealthy and morbid state. It leads to superficial ideas and modes of thinking. 
It often dupes men into the acceptance of old errors. It not unfrequently happens 
that the so-called new idea is simply an old error revived. Materialism is now 
spoken of as the most formidable of modern foes to Christianity. But the 
materialists of our day have not advanced a step upon the system of Epicurus, 
who lived three hundred years before Christ. There is hardly a modern objection to 
miracles which has not been anticipated by Celsus, who lived in the second century. 
Similar instances might be indefinitely multiplied. 

The old and established ideas are not always true. Butthe accumulated wisdom 
of ages is more likely to be of value than the wisdom of a single generation. All 
history teaches us that progress is as likely to consist in getting back to old standards 
as in creating new ones. The craving for the new is seen in literature, in the demand 
for new books, and in the neglect of old ones of tried value. It is seen in science, in 
the haste in which new theories are accepted and promulgated as facts. Indeed, no 
matter how wild a theory is, there are always multitudes who are ready to seize it, 
and to proclaim that all existing institutions must be reorganized in harmony with it. 
It is sometimes said that the majority of scientific men are not Christians. They are. 
The greatest scientists of the world have been disciples of Christ. Witness Copernicus, 
Kepler, Newton, Bayle, Cuvier, Faraday, Herschell, Brewster, Maxwell, and many 
others. Gladstone has said that of the sixty master minds with whom he has come 
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in contact during his long public life, and who have moulded the affairs of the 
modern world, all but five were Christians. There is no conflict between science and 
religion. Christianity has been the mother of all the science there is; has founded 
and maintained the institutions in which science is taught; and has furnished, and is 
to-day furnishing, the men who preside over those institutions. 

We see this same craving for new things in every-day life, in the restless 
moving of people from place to place, in the frequency of business changes, in the 
small talk of society, in the rage of speculation. We see it especially in religion. 
Many people do not like the old ideas of sin and atonement, of regeneration and 
sovereignty. They want something new. Their religious convictions are those 
of the last book they have read or the last person they have talked with. People 
speak about the credulity of faith, but they might more profitably talk about the 
credulity of scepticism. 

A disposition to undervalue established ideas or institutions is a sign of a 
weak mind. Some say that they will not accept anything which they have not 
personally investigated and found to be true; and they pride themselves upon 
that position, and deem it an evidence of intellectual strength and independence. 
As a matter of fact, it is simply an evidence of intellectual conceit and moral debility. 
Belief is normal to sense and health, unbelief. is abnormal to both. Christianity 
does not demand blind faith. It is not afraid of examination. It has stood the 
questionings of nineteen hundred years; and it can probably stand the new 
questioning. Pending such investigation, it would be well to assume the truthfulness 
of that which the world has long held to be true. ‘A sensible man will no more 
refuse to become a Christian because he has not had time to investigate for himself 
the history and claims of Christianity, than he will refuse to become a citizen of 
the country in which he was born and reared until he has satisfied himself by years 
of study that the institutions of that country are better than the institutions of other 
countries.” 

In this restless age we need a progressive conservatism; a willingness to accept 
the new when it is true, but a holding fast to the old which has demonstrated its 
right to be. The sublimest truths of the world are old. The sovereignty and 
fatherhood of God, the inspiration of the Bible, the redeeming work of Jesus Christ, 
these and kindred truths are not new. The Gospel which we preach, and in which 
lies the hope of the race, is not a new Gospel. It is the solution, and the only 
solution, of the problems of society and government; it is the adequate instrument 
for the regeneration of the world; it is the sure salvation of all those who put their 
trust in it. 


Tue Personat Factor mn Brstican Insprration. By Marvin R. Vincent, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York (The New World).—Consciously or uncon- 
consciously, the distinction has been overlooked or ignored between the revelation 
and the record; and it has been an assumed postulate that a Divine revelation 
implies and involves an immaculate record. Practically this has resulted in the 
additional assumption that the purpose of Divine revelation culminates in the making 
of a faultless book. The discussions, therefore, have very commonly turned on the 
vehicle and medium of the revelation, rather than upon its character and contents. 
Thus Dr. Charles Hodge asserts that “‘ inspiration extends to all the contents of the 
several books, whether religious, scientific, historical, or geographical.” Our know- 
ledge of the essential character of its inspiration must be derived from the book itself, 
and the book is silent concerning itself as a whole, as is inevitable in the case of a 


variety of documents collected under a canon only after the lapse of centuries. The_ 
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phrase, ‘‘ Word of God,” applied to Scripture as a whole, tends to perpetuate the con- 
fusion of the revelation with the record. It is never used for the Bible as a whole. 
There was a Word of God before the Bible was begun. There was a creative word 
before the morning stars sang together ; a Divine Logos in the world before the Pen- 
tateuch ; an Incarnate Logos before the Epistles and Gospels; and there has been @ 
Word of God lived and preached in the Church of all the Christian ages down to the 
present. The Apostolic writers do not contemplate the making of a book as a promi- 
nent feature of Divine revelation. Neither Paul nor the other Apostles ever dreamed 
of making Scripture. They would have been the first to resent as sacrilegious 
any attempt to rank their Epistles with the Law and the Prophets, 


The essential quality of Biblical inspiration can be only an induction from the 
phenomena of Scripture itself, and the conception and the definition of inspiration, 
whatever these be, must include all the phenomena, To begin by assuming that, in 
the nature of the case, an inspired Bible must be inspired in a particular way, is to 
beg the whole question. Inspiration must be what the facts, properly interpreted, 
show it to be; and it can be nothing else. As to the supposed inerrancy of the 
original autographs, it is sufficient to say that what has no existence can have no 
place in a basis of inductive reasoning. The word “ inspiration” has no moral sig- 
nificance in the Latin. It expresses, under the figure of in-breathing, merely the 
communication of energy, moral, intellectual, spiritual. The Greek word, “ theo- 
pneustia,” carries the same figure and implies the personality of the inspiring force; 
but it also defines the personality, and therefore the moral quality of the energy which 
it imparts. It is God that breathes. Both the Latin and the Greek terms carry the 
truth that inspiration involves personality alike in the inspirer and in the inspired. 
The element of Divine personality is salient in Scripture. The direct, sharply- 
defined, emphasized energy of the personal God pervades it. Scripture treats history, 
not as an evolution of physical and psychological laws, but as an evolution of the 
direct contact of God with humanity. Its dominant idea is God working directly 
upon man in order to make him godlike. All Scripture history illustrates, and is 
designed to illustrate, God's dealing with man in selection, in guidance, in pardon 
and punishment, in spiritual education, in national glory and triumph, in national 
disaster and humiliation, in redemption and restoration. The Hebrew Scriptures 
are alive with the presence and activity of the personal Jehovah. Where modern 
thought would put second causes, the Old Testament puts the first cause. No 
sense of the transcendent majesty of God is suffered to run into a sense of His 
remoteness. 


But while the direct and habitual action of the Divine personality is thus 
emphasized, a corresponding emphasis upon human personality appears. The mam 
thrust of the Divine energy is upon man, upon human character, not upon docu- 
ments. Men constitute the fibre of God’s Bible. In them, as informed with the 
Divine breath, lies the peculiar quality of its inspiration. Through the entire 
history there runs a line of representative men, chosen organs of the inspiration of 
the Almighty, guided and kindled by His Spirit. It is through the power of that 
Divine in-breathing that these men transcend the limitations of their own age, 
and appeal to all the ages as teachers and examples. The power and the inspira- 
tion of the Bible are not in naked precept, though the precept be Divine, but in 
the incarnation of precept in heroic and holy lives; not in the minute correspon- 
dence of events with prophetic details, but in the penetrating moral insight of 
divinely-enlightened men into the moral tendencies of their age, and their per- 
sistent pointing to the Divine ideals of conduct and life. 
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But the movement of this Divine personal energy in Scripture is affected and 
modified by the human media through which it operates. The Divine force recognizes 
and accepts, and, to a very considerable extent, accommodates itself to these 
limitations. Divine inspiration is content to work through such men as it finds. 
It does not wait for a perfect man. Inspiration consents to ally itself with that 
which is morally inferior to its own quality, with a human element which it uses 
and lifts and guides, but which it refuses to suppress or to crush. And what is true of 
the men is also true of their utterances. The writings reflect the spiritual and moral 
limitations of their authors. No forcing process, however vigorous or ingenious, 
can ever wrench the imprecatory Psalms into harmony with the Sermon on the 
Mount. We must recognize the “historic consciousness in Scripture, and the 
sharp distinetion between the merely historic and the preceptive ; between what is 
fixed and what is in movement towards fixedness: between external, immutable, 
Divine canons, and the education of wayward human wills; between wayside 
landmarks in the history of moral and spiritual development, and ultimate standards 
of character; above all, in the perception of the human personality of Scripture, 
working beside the Divine, and at once tolerated, employed, and trained in its contact 
with the Divine.” 

Inspiration, in committing itself to men, commits itself. to their ordinary 
individual methods and agencies. The Bible comes to us through the medium 
of human speech. Its utterances obey the ordinary laws of language. The imagery 
of Scripture is drawn from the familiar facts of nature and of human life; its 
scientific statements are conditioned by the limitations of contemporary knowledge. 
The truth is cast in the mould of its own age, is coloured by its local and temporary 
traits, and is expounded according to its literary methods. Over and past all 
so-called ‘‘ errancies” we are carried “‘ by the irresistible sense of God in the men; 
as we see and feel how they are dominated and swept onward by the power of 
the world to come; how sharply they discern its facts and principles as the only 
eternal verities ; how they are possessed and burdened with its Divine themes, goaded 
by its Divine impulses, until human words and symbols are strained to the breaking- 
point. This is the characteristic of prophecy: ‘Men spake from God, being borne 
along by the Holy Spirit.’ The great gulf-stream of prophecy is the Messianic 
current ; the growing ideal of the Messiah King, His work and kingdom.” 

The phenomena of inspiration all fall into a common movement towards a 
consummate expression, which shall exhibit inspiration as still the Divine impress on 
human personality, but at its full power,-unfettered by the intellectual crudity and 
moral infirmity with which it has all along struggled. The Spirit of God tolerates 
and uses imperfect media, but always with a forward look towards a higher expression 
in the perfect manhood of Jesus Christ. The entire history of ‘men moved by the 
Holy Ghost” culminates in the “‘ Word made flesh.” Here we hold the key to the 
inspiration of Scripture. Jesus represents at once the Divine energy and the 
consummate result of inspiration. It becomes increasingly evident, as we study 
the New Testament, that the personality of Christ is so woven into its fibre that 
it cannot be detached without the utter ruin of the New Testament regarded as a 
document. Christ’s words are comparatively impotent without Him. Incarnation 
is an essential necessity of a Divine revelation of moral and spiritual truth. The 
ideas of such a revelation refuse to be divorced from personality. rr 

As we take our stand beside Christ and look backward, we now, for the first time, 
apprehend the continuity of the Scripture revelation, and grasp the clue to it in His 
person. That which makes prophecy the living reflection of the mind of God is the 
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testimony of Jesus. This fact does not receive its final emphasis in the human 
personality of Jesus. That emphasis comes from His withdrawal from earthly 
conditions. Thus only can personality, finally and fully, enter into Biblical inspira- 
tion as its prime factor. The ministry of the Holy Spirit was announced by Jesus as 
far larger, richer, and mightier than His ministry in the flesh, but none the less as His 
own ministry. The personality of Jesus, though withdrawn from sight and touch, 
now, for the first time, displays its untrammelled energy in the speech and writings 
of His disciples. He is not only the theme, but the inspiring force of their preaching. 
This must be the starting-point of any conception of Biblical inspiration that is at 
once to interpret its nature, and to include all its phenomena ; the fact of the Spirit 
of Jesus, speaking in the Scriptures of both dispensations, and imparting to them 
their searching spiritual analysis, their power over the conscience, their profound 
insight into the eternal verities of the kingdom of God, their Divine quality af 
instruction, comfort, and moral stimulus. 

It may be said that this conception is indefinite. It is so only in contrast with 
the artificial and superficial precision of scholastic definitions. If the personal Christ 
can be apprehended, so also can the inspiration of Scripture as an expression of His 
Divine personality. If the fact and the quality of inspiration be identified with a 
personal power and a personal testimony in Scripture, if men be taught to discern in 
Scripture a Divine witness to faith and love and holiness, gathering itself from every 
part into the perfect manhood of Jesus—then the doctrine of inspiration can be 
taught, not only so as to appeal to the average intelligence, but also with a power to 
kindle the spiritual consciousness and to evoke its sympathetic response. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ImaGiInaTION. By Professor M. J. Cramzr, D.D., 
East Orange, N.J. (Christian Thought).—Lord Bacon says, “I understand imagina- 
tion to be the representation of an individual thought.” Sir William Hamilton says, 
“The faculty of representation, or imagination proper, consists in the greater or less 
power of holding up an ideal object in the light of consciousness.” Imagination is a 
distinct faculty of mind, and as such exerts a great influence upon the character and 
life of man. “It may not only determine to a great extent his joys and sorrows, but 
may also enlighten or confuse his understanding, purify or pollute his heart, and 
accelerate or retard its activity.” It is important to know how to regulate and 
govern it. This knowledge will contribute largely toward the harmonious develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties, the formation of an even!:-balanced character, and 
the happiness of the present life. 

The imagination should not be weakened or suppcessed for the sake of benefiting 
the other faculties of the mind. In the development of man, natcre is greatly 
assisted by this faculty. It furnishes the intellect for most of its materials for 
forming ideas and judgments. True, it derives most, if not all, images from the 
external world through the senses; yet much of what is presented to the senses 
would be lost if it had not the power of holding up in the light of consciousness the 
very image of the things after they had been removed from them. A description is 
merely an outline of an object; the imagination must aid us in apprehending and 
filling it up in order to give it a resemblance to reality. It leads the intellect from 
thought to thought; and from this train of associated thought it forms enchanting 
combinations. Persons of refined sensibilities are invested with additional charms by 
a well-regulated imagination. By the imagination we hold fast the high aim and 
destiny of life; by it we discover the means necessary for attaining to that aim. 
And to it belongs, in great measure, that enthusiasm with which we must be filled in 
order to undertake the great and difficult, to brave dangers and to overcome obstacles 
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and prejudices. If the higher things, which lie beyond the boundary of the visible 
world, shall have a significance at all, the imagination must present them in symbols. 
If your ideas are to influence our actions they must be dressed in the pleasing garment 
of fancy. And what are the works of art but the perfect realization of the ideals of 
the imagination? The imagination widens the narrow and contracted views of life, 
comforts the distressed, enlightens the unenlightened, sweetens the bitver cup of 
sorrow and disappointment. 


Care must be taken to enrich our imagination with none but true, beautiful, 
and good images. They should be true to nature. From the true the beautiful is 
produced ; but the true must first enter our minds undimmed before the imagination 
can reproduce it in its truthfulness and beauty. Neither predilection nor prejudice 
should be allowed to dispose the imagination either to magnify or diminish the real 
nature of things. In perfect harmony, however, with the fidelity to nature of each 
image is the endeavour to enrich the imagination with noble, good, and pleasing 
images. Much of our happiness or misery depends upon the particular character, 
and the relative kind and intensity, of our imagination. The imagination, filled with 
pleasant, noble, and good pictures, cannot fail to produce a serene and cheerful 
frame of life. Those to whom the education of the young is entrusted should 
endeavour to enrich the imagination of their pupils with true, pleasing, and noble 
pictures, 


It is one thing to enrich the imagination, and another thing to enrich the 
memory. The imagination seizes an object in its natural living reality, and inter- 
weaves the picture with its own innermost life; memory, on the other hand, receives 
and retains it in its cold, shadowy outline. A rich fancy produces new arrangements, 
forms, and combinations of the pictures of objects furnished to it by the senses, 
while a strong memory conserves or retains only the outlines or forms of these 
objects. The imagination may be enriched by an independent and varied study of 
the world ; but this should be done, not so much with a desire of merely enriching 
our stock of knowledge, but with all the intensity of the mind, for the purpose of 
forming new arrangements and combinations. 

Next to the enrichment of the imagination, our attention is drawn to the manner 
of its activity. Consider its excitability and flexibility, its vivacity and fire, its power 
and boldness. It is excitable when it is easily incited to activity; it is flexible when 
it quickly enters upon, and perseverance continues, the incited activity. The 
excited imagination immediately forms a picture of whatever is perceived by the 
mind, and holds it up in the light of consciousness, while the. flexible imagination 
passes rapidly from one picture to another, forms continually new combinations, and 
can with difficulty only be led back to the object of thought. When excitability and 
flexibility transcend their proper limits they become injurious to the mind. Then 
all mental efforts will be characterized by superficiality ; little or nothing great will 
ever be accomplished, and firmness of character cannot be secured. A vivacious 
imagination represents ideal objects in their definite individuality and relation; a 
fiery, in grand outlines and striking proportions. Generally, a fiery fancy is not 
without danger to the intellectual and moral character of its possessor. It 
may prevent calm reflection, or be satisfied with superficiality, where profound 
knowledge is both possible and necessary. It may substitute the mere glitter for the 
substance of things. It may be kindled either by the temperament, or by ane of 
the passions, or by a great idea. In the first instance it acts more uniformly, and 
possesses the power of self-restraint; in the second, it falls back upon the passion, 
and goads it on beyond control; and in the third it throws its possessor into a 
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momentary transport of delight, and leads him to form grand but often chimerical 
plans, the execution of which becomes almost impossible. Hence the intrinsic 
worth of that idea is to be sought in order to guard against error and bring it into 
harmony with the grand purpose of life. A fiery fancy is never to be guarded with 
greater watchfulness than during the period of youth. 

A strong imagination needs little assistance from without. It forms its own 
world, and moves firmly and freely in it. Men of strong imagination are able to 
grasp, and consider from all sides, great ideas, and apply them to the grand purposes 
of life. But at the same time the other faculties of the mind should be equally well 
developed. Without this a strong imagination leads to empty speculations or 
fantastic dreams. A bold imagination may either lacerate the heart through a gloomy 
disposition, or elevate the spirit by a cheerful frame of mind. 

The following rules may be given for the government of the imagination. Take 
care not to allow the imagination to exercise too great an influence over the affairs of 
life. It should be kept under the strict control both of reason and virtue. In the 
region of thought and reflection the imagination should sustain only a co-ordinate, 
if not subordinate relation. It is the business of the intellect to discover and 
elaborate truth, so as to become a part of the furniture of the mind. It is the 
business of the imagination to arrange, combine, and reproduce in true pictures what 
the intellect furnishes. If in the process of thought we allow the imagination to be 
supreme, instead of clear conceptions, we shall have only indistinct images, confused 
impressions, and dim outlines of things. And we should carefully avoid reverie or 
castle-building: also every one-sided tendency of the imagination. Finally, the 
imagination should be kept strictly pure from whatever is immoral and polluting. 
Whoever desires to preserve a pure heart must carefully watch the workings of his 
imagination and quickly suppress what conscience condemns. 


Ients AiteRNus. By Very Rev. Avucustive F. Hewrr (Catholic World).— 
Many Christians who believe there is to be an everlasting punishment for sin, and that 
this is designated in Holy Scripture by the term fire, nevertheless regard the term 
“fire” as purely metaphorical. They explain it as denoting only mental and moral 
suffering, remorse, disappointment, unappeased longing after happiness, the melan- 
choly of a rational being who has failed of attaining the end to which he was 
destined, the good which he desires by a necessary law of his nature. But is this 
‘** eternal fire” merely and only metaphorical? It may have a literal signification, 
as the name of some objective, physical, material reality, an element or sphere, 
which is he habitation of those who are sentenced to perpetual exile from heaven, 
on account of their transgressions of the laws of God. The reason why the 
metaphorical sense has been resorted to is, that the idea of unending torment by fire 
affects the imag’ ‘tion and the feelings with a special horror, and seems to imply an 
excessive severity in the infliction of penalty for sin, which obscures the fundamental 
truth of the Divine goodness. Universalists and rationalists have done their utmost 
to make the Christian doctrine appear repugnant to reason and the moral sense. 

The thesis of this Catholic writer is, that the demons, and those men who, 
having wilfully and grievously sinned during the period of a fair probation on the 
earth, pass into eternity unreconciled to God, will go into the Ignis Xternus, in 
the Infernus, where they will suffer a punishment proportioned to their guilt, and 
where they will continue to exist for ever. The Athanasian Creed sums it all up in 
the sentence, “‘ Qui vero mala in ignem eternum”—* Those who have done evil into 
eternal fire.” It is obvious at first sight that the effect of any physical, material 
entity, which is properly called fire, on the subjects of its action, depends not only 
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upon the nature of the active agent, but also upon the nature of the passive recipient, 
and their mutual relations. The heat of a furnace or of the sun cannot burn a pure 
spirit. The demons are pure spirits, but it was for them the Ignis Aternus was 
primarily intended. They cannot be, like material substances, vaporized in the 
intense heat of the sun. And the bodies of men who go into the Ignis Hternus have 
@ modified nature, and different qualities from our present bodies. They are immortal, 
incorruptible, not liable to any destructive effect of material forces, and therefore the 
analogy from the burning alive of mortal human bodies is totally inadequate to 
represent the effect of fire, whatever its specific nature and activity may be, upon 
these bodies, much less upon the souls which animate them. The primary question 
is, therefore, concerning the nature and action of this fire in relation to purely 
spiritual beings. The following suggestions have been made. That the fire is a 
different essence from that fire which was supposed to be one of the four primary 
elements of earthly bodies, an essence specially created for its purpose. That it is 
not a different essence, but has superadded qualities, by virtue of which it can act on 
spiritual substances. That a kind of union exists between condemned spirits and the 
element of fire, somewhat analagous to that which exists between human souls and 
bodies, so that the sensation of pain was caused by their combined quasi-organic 
action. That the punishment of demons through the instrumentality of fire consisted 
in their detention within its sphere, under a compelling force which hindered their 
natural liberty of movement and activity in the universe, and kept them in confine- 
ment. It is not unreasonable to suppose that, in addition to the essential suffering 
of the soul, thereis another torment of the senses more keen and unsupportable than 
any mental or moral pain, analagous to burning alive in a furnace. 

What we call fire is matter in a state of incandescence, and by combustion 
giving out heat, in a process which acts on the subject-matter so as to produce 
various changes in its mode of existence. There is no such separate and substantial 
essence as fire. Heat is a mode of motion. It is evolved and given out by the 
vibration of the molecules of bodies, and increases in intensity in proportion to the 
rapidity of this vibration. In one sense we may say that the whole material universe 
is fire, and that heat is universal. All bodies are fuel, their molecules are always 
vibrating, and, therefore, there is at least latent heat; there is that which is capable 
of becoming incandescent in the very nature of matter. According to the nebular 
theory, the whole material universe has its origin in a fire-birth. Our sun, and the 
multitude of similar bodies in the stellar spaces, are in a state of incandescence. If 
this present course of nature should continue for ever, then there would be an Ignis 
Z&ternus. It does not seem to be incredible that somewhere in this universe, when 
transformed, the Infernus must have a place, the Ignis Aternus must have a sphere. 
This may be a region where the same process which has been going on so long in the 
present system may go on in one perpetual, re-entering cycle, or in a series of cycles, 
succeeding each other without end. 

The author, however, evidently prefers to regard future punishment as the 
deprivation of Divine privileges. He says, ‘“‘The sin of despising his last end 
recoils on the sinner by the doom of perpetual exile. The sin of abusing the 
natural gifts of God recoils on him, by his subjection to the irresistible dominion of 
the laws of nature, in the re-established, imperturbable order. He is compelled to 
recognize his folly, and to suffer remorse for it. He has no more capacity or 
opportunity for immoral enjoyment. His nature remains essentially good, the 
natural order in which he lives is one in which a multitude of human beings find a 
perfect felicity ; the obstacle to his happiness and the cause of his misery is subjective 
—it is a moral disorder, alienation of the will from God, the internal disegrd of sin.” 
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LrBeRALIsM IN THEOLOGY—ITs History, TENDENCIES, AND Lessons. By Rev. W. J. 
Suaw, LL.D. (The Canadian Methodist Quarterly).—Liberalism implies a demand 
for liberation. Its merits depend altogether upon the degree of injustice or error 
attaching to existing restrictions. Liberalism, whether political, social, philosophical, 
ecclesiastical, or theological, will be a curse or a blessing according to its aims and its 
impulses. Temperament, environment, and heredity all affect the question of the 
character and degree of a man’s liberalism. Liberalism in theology may be a vice or 
a virtue according to what it antagonizes. It is a vice if it opposes God and Divine 
authority. It is a virtue when it opposes such elements in religion as are erroneous 
and indefensible. The liberalism dealt with in this article is dogmatic laxity, looseness 
of adherence to theological symbols. 

The faith of the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic Church was the simple accept- 
ance with the heart of Christ as the long-desired Saviour. Cardinal Newman says, 
‘Freedom from symbols is abstractedly the highest state of Christian communion, 
and the peculiar privilege of the primitive Church.” Theological liberalism began 
in the form of Gnosticism, either Judaizing or anti-Judaizing, which, in an eclectic 
spirit, sought to combine Christian elements with Eastern theosophy and Neo- 
Platonism. In the third century lax views in theology manifested themselves in 
Alexandria. The place was suitable by reason of its strange mixture of all kinds of 
faiths and philosophies—Parseeism, Judaism, Christianity, Gnosticism, Platonism, 
Neo-Platonism, Aristotelianism. But the Alexandrine Fathers were for the most 
part loyal to truth, Origen being a possible exception. The Arian controversy arose 
in the fourth century. It came at a transitional period when the old, simple heart- 
trust of Apostolic times was declining, and when no dogmatic tribunal had yet 
appeared, like that of the Papacy, to compel submission to authority. In the 
scholasticism of the twelfth century we have the next appearance of restlessness 
under doctrinal restraint. Abelard announced the rationalistic principle, Nil 
credendum nisi prius intellectum. Among medieval Romanists, John Duns Scotus 
rejected the errors of Augustine, and initiated a more liberal theological party. 
Then the Renaissance in arts and humanism in literature made men think, and 
gave them new aspirations. Theological liberalism had but little place in the 
Protestant Churches of the sixteenth century. In the seventeenth century theo- 
logical laxity was a recoil from dead orthodoxy. From 1600 .p. to shortly before 
the Wesleyan revival is called the systematizing period, when the entire attention 
of Protestantism was given to the structure of creeds, and the importance of doctrinal 
definition was exaggerated. This involved the increase in the number of sects. 
The Wesleyan revival teaches three somewhat different principles:—(1) that dead 
orthodoxy is spiritually powerless; (2) that spiritual life is better than a correct 
creed; (8) that catholicity in the recognition of spiritual life, even when associated 
with erroneous opinions, is compatible with most conservative orthodoxy. The best 
guarantee for orthodoxy is piety. The best antidote to heresy is earnest consecra- 
tion. To-day there is some sign of theological latitudinarianism in Methodism, and 
considerable sign in the Broad Church party of Anglicanism, and in the Presbyterian 
and Congregational bodies. The points in which latitudinarianism shows itself are— 
lax views of the inspiration of the Scriptures and of the construction of the Old Testa- 
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ment Canon, substitution of the will-o’-the-wisp Christian consciousness for revealed 
teaching, Pantheism, modalistic views of the Trinity, modified views of man’s 
depravity and guilt, views of the atonement confined to the moral influence theory, 
or at best, the Grotian theory, depreciation of Divine justice by plausibly emphasizing 
Divine love, lax views of Church order, and of the institution of the ministry, and 
notions of restorationism, conditional immortality, or, in its mildest form, post-mortem 
probation. 

The most conspicuous feature of modern liberalism is its growing tendency to 
ignore authority. The age is one of revolt against authority. Butin ail emancipation 
there is peril. We need to beware lest, after throwing off the yoke of medieval 
oppression, we should rashly despise all authority. Here is the greatest danger of 
the hour, imperilling all human relations, and our personal relations to the Divine. 
Another tendency of the age is to supersede evangelical faith with Deism. The 
world is recovering from the dangers of materialism ; agnosticism is an unsatisfactory 
resting-place, and this writer thinks it is giving way to Deism as an ultimate com- 
promise. Untrammelled by ecclesiastical or dogmatic restraints, men may, it is 
thought, reject the miraculous and yet believe in God. A third tendency is to 
belittle creeds as antiquated, obsolete, and useless. And a fourth tendency is to 
throw into the background, or out of sight altogether, the doctrine of retribution. 
But leave God and justice out of the reckoning, and swift and sure is our return, at 
first, it may be, to cultured atheism, but ultimately to degraded barbarism. 

Theological liberalism cannot meet the spiritual and moral needs of men. Those 
Churches and those preachers have certainly been the most mighty in influencing 
men and drawing them to Christ who have had the most sturdy faith and decided 
adherence to revealed truth. We must not, indeed, be hasty in our judgment on 
pending questions. It ought to be characteristic only of youth to settle all questions 
off hand. There is danger of the hasty adoption of hypotheses, more or less plausible, 
on very scanty evidence. This weakness of humanity is especially dangerous where 
religion is concerned; and all the skeletons of defunct theories which line the paths 
of criticism do not prevent new and hasty theorizers from finding ever new dupes. 
God has many ways of teaching His Church. He often leads us to a greater security 
of faith, and a richer inheritance of truth by a temporary disturbance of our peace 
and accustomed habits of thought. We should avail ourselves of whatever contribu- 
tions of Christian scholarship our theological opponents may bring. In Biblical 
criticism if Kuenen, Graff, Wellhausen, Driver, and Briggs can teach us anything, we 
should be prepared to accept the verified results of their recognized scholarship. 
Baur’s examination of the teaching of the early Church has enriched our knowledge 
of it. His theories have perished, but the flood of Baurian speculation has left a 
fertilizing layer of soil upon the fields, for which all Bible students may be thankful. 
Let us guard against uncharitableness. Wesley, in his sermon on a Catholic Spirit, 
says, “ All the children of God should be united in love notwithstanding differences of 
opinion.” But let us stand firm in our determined resistance to the encroachments 
of any type of liberalism which may be designated as rationalism. A good man 
may have a very bad creed, but his goodness does not compel me to be silent about 
his errors. 


Tue Nature or Curist’s ATONEMENT. PENALTY AND PUNISHMENT. By Kev. 
W. Jackson, Perth, Ont. (The Canadian Methodist Quarterly).—Law must have its 
sanctions. These sanctions are to the subject motives to obedience. No doubt a 
man is “to pursue the right because of its rightness rather than because of the penal 
consequences attached to wrong-doing.” But men have to be actually dealt with on 
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a lower level than this, and*penal sanctions are necessary. Penalty is “ suffering 
inflicted by the Lawgiver upon the sinner, proportioned by the degree of his sinful- 
ness, and to express the Lawgiver’s hatred of sin and estimate of its intrinsic ill- 
desert.” Such writers as Dr. A. A. Hodge infer that, because penalty is measured 
by the intrinsic demerit of sin, God is compelled to inflict the penalty on the sinner 
or his substitute—an inference which Mr. Jackson deems most unwarranted by the 
premises, and flagrantly opposed to the facts. The sinner deserves to be punished, 
but God is under no absolute necessity to inflict the penalty attached to the trans- 
gression of the law. We cannot conceive of penalty without including in the idea the 
promotion of the ends of government. The complete view of penalty is to be found 
in the union of the personal demerit of the sinner and the rectoral ends which penalty 
is intended to promote: the former is the ground on which alone penalty can be 
j- ily inflicted; the latter is the object with which penalty is enforced. But the 
ground and object of penalty, while distinct from one another, must be conceived as 
perfectly harmonious. While not minifying the ill-desert of sin, the rectoral ends 
subserved by penalty should be regarded as of the first importance. The chief 
function of penalty in the Divine administration is to uphold the order God has 
established in the world, and to maintain His supremacy therein. It is only when 
thus viewed that the penalty attached to law leaves room for atonement. ‘ It seems 
to us logically inconsistent to impose an obligation on the Divine Being to infiict 
penalty on the sole ground of personal demerit, and then transfer it to one who is 
innocent: but once admit the rectoral purposes penalty is intended to serve, and the 
suffering of the innocent for the guilty is easy alike to understand and to defend.” 

Sin having been committed, we are compelled to inquire, What is the punishment 
which follows in the wake of sin? The chief idea conveyed to our minds by the 
word punishmént is suffering inflicted by the Lawgiver on account of personal 
blameworthiness, as an e>pression of His displeasure at the sinner’s wrong-doing. 
Dr. Miley well says, ‘‘We emphasize the principle that, in moral government, 
personal demerit is the only source of guilt, and the only ground of just punishment. 
If there be anything valid in the imputation of another’s sin, it must transfer the 
demerit before guilt can arise or the punishment be just. And whatever in the 
providence of God, whether from the constitution of things or by immediate 
interposition, transcends the limit of demerit, ceases to be punishment. Without 
such a principle, punishment has no possible rationale.” ' 

Sin having been committed, must the threatened penalty be of necessity inflicted ? 
Dr. A. A. Hodge says, “‘ The penalty, when once incurred, can be preserved inviolate 
only by being executed.” Had no Redeemer been appointed, this statement would 
have been absolutely correct ; but then Adam would have been the last of his kind. 
This statement will be ultimately true of all who reject the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus. But the fact of penalty must be interpreted in the light of that other great 
fact which ig in Scripture placed alongside of it—the advent of Jesus Christ as the 
Redeemer of mankind. The writer is not prepared to accept either the theory of the ° 
ultra-Calvinists, that Christ suffered the actual penalty due to human sin, or that of 
Dr. John Young, who explains the penalty by “ self-acting ” spiritual laws. The idea 
that penalty is irremissible leaves no place for the exercise of prerogative or of 
‘mercy. But whence does this iron necessity arise? Is it in the character of God ? 
Is He not gracious as well as just? Surely the sufferings and death of Christ are the 
ground on which the Scriptures justify the forgiveness of sin, and harmonize it with 
the infinite perfection of Deity. 

The sufferings of Christ were not penal. If the sufferings of Christ were penal, 
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and His merit adequate for the entire human race, then the doctrine of universa} 
salvation would follow as the necessary logical consequence. This idea that the 
sufferings of Christ were penal lies at the root, and is fundamental to all theories 
which limit the extent of the atonement. Some say that Christ suffered the identical 
penalty due to the sins of those whose salvation He came to procure. Luther even 
conceived the idea that Christ became actually guilty of all the sins of all men, and 
suffered the punishment due thereto. But if Christ suffered the identical penalty due 
to transgressors, pardon is not of grace, but of debt. If the penalty has been inflicted 
on the substitute, it is manifestly unjust to inflict it again on the offender himself. 

The other view is, that though our Lord’s sufferings were not the identical 
penalty due to sinful man, they were fully equivalent to it: “A quantitative 
equivalent for the sins of the elect.” But from this idea the soul instinctively 
recoils. ‘Before us in the cross is a sum in arithmetic instead of a wondrous 
mystery of love.” The source of this mistake is to be found in the attempt to 
interpret the atonement by the course its advocates suppose the Deity ought to 
pursue. They form their own notions of law, of justice, and of man’s relation to 
these ; and then say that God is shut up to the course they have indicated. 

Christ’s sufferings were not penal, because personal demerit is not transferable. 
Guilt and penalty are never charged upon a person known to be innocent, 
although in a hundred ways that person may suffer for the guilt of others. The 
error grows out of confounding punishment for sin with the satisfaction for sin which 
has been made by Jesus Christ. The distinction between these two shows how the 
death of Christ becomes a substitute for penalty in the case of mankind. He does 
for us what we could not do for ourselves. His act is not ours, but a substitute for 
it. The innocent is the substitute for the wrong-doer, not in guilt, not in desert, not 
even strictly in punishment, but only in suffering. He voluntarily undergoes a simple 
suffering that another man may not undergo punishment. Our Lord’s vicarious sacrifice 
has made the pardon of the penitent sinner consistent with the majesty of law, and 
the honour and prerogatives of the eternal Lawgiver. 


Tue GUIDANCE OF THE Hoty Spirit. By Rev. J. W. Cootny (The Canadian 
Methodist Quarterly).—The intervention of the Almighty in human affairs, to control 
them after His own purpose, constitutes Divine guidance in the broadest sense. Such 
guidance is, therefore, a fact and a truth undeniable by any believer in revealed 
religion. The general fact of Divine guidance finds its perfect development, its 
most complete exemplification, and its widest application, in the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, as that is disclosed in the New Testament Scriptures. The Holy Spirit 
is the administrator of redemption, and as such His office is to let us “know the 
things which are freely given to us of God.” Whatever guidance we know as a 
Christian privilege, we know it as the guidance of the Spirit. Dr. Pope says, ‘ The 
offices of the Holy Ghost have been obscured by exaggerations of sacramental 
efficacy, and His personal relations to the believer have been undervalued in many 
systems.” ‘To deny or ignore the guidance of the Spirit is to reduce religion largely 
to mechanical forms and ceremonies, and dispense with the living power and joy of 
godliness. The true conception of the guidance of the Holy Spirit when put into 
force and practice will result in a true religion, a devout and exemplary conduct and 
spirit. But everything depends on our interpretation of the “‘ guidance of the Spirit.” 
Dr. Pope defines it as a special prerogative of the adoption. ‘He who-testifies 
within them that they are children is given to them as a never-absent guide; their 
religion is a life, a walk, a conversation, in the Spirit. He is at all points, under all 
circumstances, and in the whole economy of life, down to its minutest detail, the 
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Monitor of the children of God.” As to the method of guidance, Dr. Steele says, ‘‘ We 
believe that the Holy Spirit animates and informs the whole man, using his common- 
sense, his stores of knowledge, his reason, judgment, spiritual aspiration and aptitude, 
deference to the advice of holy people, providential events, and the Holy Scriptures, 
in determining any particular question of duty.” Answering the question, “ How 
shall we know what is the will of God in a particular case?” Wesley says, “ This is 
to be determined partly by reason and partly by experience. Meantime, the assistance 
of the Spirit is supposed during the whole process of the inquiry. Indeed, it is not 
casy to say in how many ways that assistance is conveyed.” 

Some indeed urge that the guidance of the Spirit is always immediate and 
direct, and consciously recognized as such by the man who is guided. This extreme 
view of guidance has as its groundwork a very literal interpretation of the words, 
‘‘He shall teach you all things,” with an absolutely universal application of it to 
every member of the household of faith, as a personal privilege. The writer of this 
article would limit our Lord’s teachings on the Spirit, given in the upper room, to 
the Apostles. The Comforter was the Spirit to guide the Apostles, and through 
them the Church, into all truth. If by “all truth” is meant all truth without 
limitation as to time, place, or quantity, and the language applies to all individuals 
for all things and for all time, it is easy enough to show that such a guidance of the 
Spirit never has been realized and never can be. What, then, is the simple, natural, 
rational interpretation put upon the promises of our Lord by the devout, and by 
the accepted scholarship of our times ? 

The disciples were seekers of truth. But the “truth” of the mission of 
Christ is spiritual truth, connected directly and essentially with salvation. Truth 
concerning mere natural life and development needed not a revelation for its dis- 
closure. God leaves all ordinary discoveries to be found out by the industry, thought, 
and genius of the natural mind. The knowledge of saving truth was impossible 
without Divine revelation. Christ came to make that revelation. His life-work was 
a guiding into the truth. The work of the Spirit is the maintenance of the truth 
which Jesus had revealed. “The Comforter shall... . bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” He was to make clear all that the 
Apostles did not understand, and remind them of all they had forgotten in the words 
of Jesus. Within their Apostolic prerogative they should be enabled, by the Spirit 
impregnating the words of Jesus, fully and truly to expound His doctrine. They 
should be able respectively to preach, to record, and to transmit to posterity the 
true system of His religion, without any deficiency or error. The Spirit’s work as 
Teacher and Guide is supplementary to Christ’s as Teacher. The “all things” 
which He is to teach, and “ all the truth” into which He is to guide, are clearly and 
simply the same “ all things” and “ truth” Christ taught. 

Another feature of the promised guidance is indicated in John xii. 49, 50. 
Although essentially Father, Son, and Spirit are equal, economically the Son is 
subordinate to and obeys the Father, while the Son is economically greater than 
the Spirit, and exercises authority over Him. He is sent in the name of Christ. 
Failure to accept the extreme theory as to the scope of the work of the Holy Spirit 
as a guide has been met with the accusation that it is a limiting of the Holy Spirit, 
and so a great dishonouring of Him. But the promise itself contains an absolute 
statement of an economical limitation to the Spirit’s work. 

It appears plain that our Lord’s promises simply declare infallible guidance of 
the Spirit, as to memory and understanding of the “truth as it is in Jesus,” to the 
Apostolate. Through the inspired records left us, we may be guided by the Spirit 
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into the truth in its completeness. Those who would find in these. promises basis for 
the extreme theory of direct, immediate, personal guidance in all the petty details of 
the visible life, must find other ground or authorization for their theory, must find 
other statements or promises, for these do not furnish an atom of foundation for such 
a claim or interpretation, without a manifest “ wresting of the Scriptures,” 
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Tae Messtantc Hope IN THE PsatTER. By Dr. Bernnarp Strap, Giessen 
(Zettschr. fiir Theol. u. Kirche, 1892, No. 5). (Concluded.) 

4. The writer now passes to “the psalms which transport themselves directly 
into the Messianic age, showing very plainly how religious thought was ruled by the 
Messianic idea. That which fills the devout heart appears before the poet’s soul 
as in course of fulfilment or already fulfilled.” Deutero-Isaiah often takes this 
course. ‘Since the Messianic kingdom was not yet come. this clothing of the 
ideas became unintelligible to the Jewish traditionalists, and led to corrections of 
the text and wrong punctuation. Jer. xxx. 5 ff. is a very plain example of this style. 
Among the later writers it meets us frequently. Even the use of the prophetic perfect, 
which grew into a mere mannerism, rests on transposition into the future.” The 
psalms belonging to this class view the future on different sides. Some depict the 
appearance of the Judge, others the execution of the judgment ; others, again, the 
entrance of Jehovah into the Temple after the judgment or the state introduced 
thereby. 

Psalms dealing with the first point are xxix., xevii., xcix. In Psalm xxix. 
Jehovah quits heaven, where He is the object of angelic praise, to reveal His glory 
on earth. His appearing is described under the figure of a storm sweeping over the 
Holy Land (vers. 8-9). The judgment is compared to the Flood (ver. 10). God 
assumes the government for ever (ver. 10). Hence the Psalmist’s confidence (ver. 11). 
Here the poet returns from the contemplation of the future to the circumstances of 
the present. In Psalm xcvii. Jehovah's taking the government is the ground of the 
exhortation to continue in observance of the law, in hope and of the summons to praise 
Jehovah. The prophetic parallel to ver. 11 is Isa. ix. 1-6. ‘* I have adduced these 
psalms here because they depict the appearing of God for judgment. As they 
conclude with ‘ Jehovah is King,’ they are akin to the next psalms to be considered, 
which describe snbsequent events.” 

The psalms describing the judgment itself are lviii., lxxxii., xviii. A peculiarity 
in the first two is that the judgment on the heathen takes the form of a judgment on 
their guardian angels. ‘To the popular notions of post-Exilic days the gods of the 
heathen had become celestial patrons subordinate to Jehovah. They were thus 
included in the angelic hosts that serve God. To them Jehovah has committed the 
government over the nations. Israel’s being subject to them means that they have 
abused their power to subjugate Israel. For this they are called to account by 
Jehovah.” How far such a view endangers the unity of the world’s government— 
which is a postulate of monotheism—the writer casts out of account. He assumes 
it as certain that the view had entered into post-Exilic Judaism, pointing, in further 
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proof, to Psalm ixxxii. The context shows that “ the gods ” of ver. J are the guardian 
angels of the heathen nations. These rulers are reproached with having favoured the 
unrighteous—+.e., the heathen—and refused justice to the oppressed—i.ec., Israel. 
Thus all order is overthrown in the world. As a punishment, the angels are 
dethroned (ver. 6). ‘‘ But atthe close the poet abandons the imaginary situation, and 
returns to the actual position, for the prayer follows that God would arise and judge 
the world. It is a proof of this, that the vision is the clothing of an article of 
faith.” In Psalm lviii., also, God addresses the gods (R. V., margin). Ver. 5 describes 
the conduct of the unrighteous; vers. 7-10 prays for their punishment. The 
conclusion expresses confidence in the justification of the Church at the final 
judgment. ‘“ Here, also, the actual situation at the close shows that we have to do 
with poetic creations.” 

Psalms which describe the state of things after the judgment are xlvi., xlviii., 
ii., xlvii., xciii., xxiv., lxxvi., cx. In Psalm xlvi. 5, “the dawn of the morning” is 
the beginning of Messiah’s kingdom, which is thus regarded as future (see xlix. 14). 
In ver. 6 the time of fulfilment is set directly before us. ‘The poet is not glancing 
back at some past event, such as some peril to which Jerusalem was exposed; but 
the final catastrophe, in which God appears'as the Saviour of His people, rises so 
vividly before his soul that he views it as past. And, indeed, he is probably thinking 
of that last assault of the heathen, which post-Exilic faith, in the train of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy of Gog and Magog, expected from the beginning of the Messianic kingdom 
(cf. Zech. xii. 14; Joel iv.; Isa. lxvi.). Haggai ii. 22 ff. also favours the reference to 
the final judgment. Only thus is it explicable that the poet expects the cessation 
of war and the dawn of eternal peace as the consequence of Jehovah’s appearing. 
The Messianic kingdom as one of eternal peace is a standing feature in the post- 
Exilic Messianic hope.” Ver. 9b shows that the kingdom is still future. Dr. Stade 
also explains Psalms ii. and cx. of the Messianic age, especially of the last heathen 
assault and its defeat. 


A good type of this class is Psalm xlvii. ‘‘ The poet transports himself to the 
moment when Jeiiovah has entered on His reign, 7.2., in lyrical dress, when He has 
mounted His throne after the heathen have been overcome. All nations surround 
His throne as an earthly people the throne of its ruler. The poet calls on them to 
salute Jehovah as King (1, 2, 7, f.). Since Jehovah is already King, and the heathen 
stand around and do homage, it is not well to take ver. 8 f. as expressing the hope 
that Israel will subdue the nations. The imperfect form, as elsewhere, is tc be taken 
as an ellipsis for the imperfect, with vav consecutive, and to be rendered: ‘He 
subdued the nations under us, nations under our feet, chose our inheritance for us, 
the glory of Jacob, whom He loves.’” 

“To post-Exilic faith the dawn of the Messianic kingdom and the entrance of 
Yahveh into His temple are the same thing.” This explains Psalm xxiv. At first 
sight there seems to be no connection between the subject of vers. 1-6 and that of 
vers. 7-10. Jehovah is pictured as returning from victory over the world-power, upon 
which He has held judgment. The gates of Zion are summoned to open to Him. A 
prophetic parallel is Isaiah lxiii. 1. The description of those worthy to dwell near 
Jehovah applies to the ideal Israel, as in Isaiah xxxiii. 15 f. ‘The psalm is a festal 
song, designed to be sung at a feast, at which all Israel appears, in the temple. And 
it is a song of praise. The Church praises its God as Creator and Lcrd of the world.” 
The psalm in Hab. iii., which might just as well stand in the Psalter, is in a similar 
strain, beginning with prayer for the carrying out of the Messianic judgment, 
describing the appearance of God for judgment, next complaint, lastly, praise of 
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God. An analysis of Psalm Ixxvi. yields similar results—conquest over the heathen 
(vers. 8, 5), a challenge to Israel to praise God and to the heathen to do Him 
h mage.” 

We are at the end of our inquiry. Let us look backwards. Whereas the 
Messianic references threatened to vanish under our hands when we studied the 
psalms under the heading ‘ Prophecy and Fulfilment,’ on our mode of inquiry the 
Psalm-book is seen to be filled with them. The devout feeling expressed in the 
Psalms was thoroughly saturated with the hope of God’s future kingdom, and is only 
to be understood in its peculiar character when this is considered. But this state of 
the case is of decisive importance for the right understanding of post-Exilic piety. 
The continuance of the Messianic hope in the centuries between the Restoration and 
the time of apocalyptic literature may also be confirmed by the later portions of the 
prophetic canon. And these make it clear that we have not here to do with a literary, 
theoretical interest of individual believers, who had nourished their faith on the 
predictions of the old prophets. But from the importance belonging to the Messianic 
hope in the songs of the hymnary of the Church, it appears that it was the ruling 
idea of the Church’s faith, which drew from it world-conquering power, and rose 
triumphant above the doubt which would have assailed that faith on a sober view of 
the state of the nation and its social conditions.” 


‘On three sides the faith of the Jewish Church rises above all the intellectual 
and religious possessions of the heathen peoples, and prepares the way specifically 
for Christianity. First, in the conviction that the God of the Church is the only 
God and the ultimate ground of all things. Secondly, in this, that it is faith ina 
moral law absolutely binding on men, and made known to Israel by a historical 
revelation of this its God, that it might obtain life. Thirdly, by the hope of a 
kingdom of this God, to which all men are called, and in which everything in 
heaven and on earth will be found in harmony with God’s will. This third is the 
greatest of the three, and sustains the other two.” 

‘Even conisdered purely as an intellectual idea, the Messianic hope represents 
a possession, beside which the heathen nations—the nations of culture and universal 
power—had nothing to place even approximately equal. In it the idea emerged that 
there is a history of humanity in which the several peoples figure as members, and 
that the growth of the several nations represents a process with ethical aims. It 
leads on, in a kingdom of eternal peace, to a kingdom of the good and the vanquishing 
of evil. Nay, there is nothing in heaven and on earth which is not affected by the 
final judgment. It creates a new heaven and a new earth, a glorified and transformed 
Holy Land, a glorified Israel. Even Nature serves ethical aims. Thus the Messianic 
hope represents the grand idea of a process perfective of creation, and it contains a 
theodicy. At the ‘end of the days’ God will transform the world which He created 
in the ‘beginning’ into a place in which His holy and gracious will shall 
eternally rule.” 

‘* That a certain likeness exists between the Messianic hope of the Jewish Church 
and the idea of a golden age in classical authors has long been felt. But what 
unlikeness! On a careful comparison the utter contrast between the unbroken* 
religious faith of the Jewish Church and the philosophical speculations springing up 
on the soil of a dissolving religious faith comes plainly out. Here a religious aim 
that strengthens faith and enhances moral strength, there a treasure irrecoverably 
lost through the progress of mankind. Here the optimism of world-conquering 
faith, there the pessimistic resignation which springs from faith in decline. Here 
the religion of the future, there the religion of the grave. Thus, regarded even from 
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the standpoint of the history of religion, the Messianic hope of the Church signifies— 


in hoc signo vinces.” 


My Kinepom 1s not or THis Wortp. By Dr. von Bucurvucker, Miinich 
(Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr., 1898, No. 1).—Christianity resembles the Roman Empire 
in one respect, namely, in its aim at universal power, its intolerance of all rivals— 
differing from it as completely in the nature of its rule and the methods it uses, 
The first three centuries tell the story of the conflict between the two powers, the 
worldly and the spiritual, the issue of which was the victory of Constantine. Christ 
is the only one who has ever formed the conception of a purely spiritual empire, 
spiritual alike in its means and ends. His own followers have not yet risen to the 
greatness of His idea. ‘The kingdom of Christ has no other end than the sole 
supremacy of the truth; and the truth is bound to the person of Christ and the 
supernatural world, from which He came into this world and into which He returned 
from this world, in order finally to wed both together. The supernatural, the super- 
human, is the secret of our strength. If we disparage this, or get rid of it, the 
strength of Christianity is gone.”” The writer then reviews the different stages in 
the growth of this kingdom, and the different conceptions formed by Christian 
writers of its nature. 

Christianity had, first of all, to reckon with Greek philosophy, the noblest 
product of human thought and effort. Platonism, Neo-Platonism, and Stoicism 
represented the high water-mark of heathen morals and religion. The variegated 
system of Gnosticism was an attempt to amalgamate Christianity with Greek ideas 
and Oriental speculations. No doubt there were nobler spirits among the Gnostics ; 
but the system as a whole soon fell very low. Its most conspicuous influence was 
on Christian writers like Clement and Origen, in whom the intellectual element 
predominated. Their tendency was to make Christianity a philosophy. “If we 
do not say directly with Harnack that for them Christ is nothing but a Teacher, 
still, in the Christianity of Origen, faith in the historical Christ forms the preparation 
for the knowledge of the eternal Logos. In his Commentary on John, he distinguishes 
the crucified Christ as the Christ of faith from the Christ dwelling in us as the Christ 
of the perfect. He acknowledges a historical revelation, which advances through 
different stages to the incarnation of the Logos, and ends in the work of the Holy 
Spirit. He acknowledges a redemption by Christ, and especially the redeeming 
power of His death, which is a ransom to Satan and a sacrifice to God, and confers 
on Christ a mediatorial position; but all saving acts and achievements of the Logos 
in the flesh, which the beginner in Christianity has to accept, in the last resort only 
remove out of the way hindrances opposing the pure and perfect working of the 
Logos. This latter consists in this, that He reveals Himself to the perfect, who no 
longer walk in the flesh, as He who was from the beginning with the Father. Only 
the perfect man apprehends the most glorious aspect of His work; therefore he is 
to be envied who no longer needs the Son as Physician, Shepherd, and Redeemer.” 
Thus, faith is a lower, knowledge a higher stage of Christianity. 

It was Athanasius, mainly, who rescued Christianity from the peril of intellec- 
tualism. His Christology and theology are penetrated with the thought of redemp- 
tion. The writer quotes with approval the following from Harnack’s Dogmenge- 
schichte: “The importance of Athanasius lies, not in the way in which he defended 
the faith philosophically, but in the victorious steadfastness of faith itself. . . . . 
The whole faith, everything for which Athanasius pledged his life, is described in the 
one sentence: God Himself has entered into humanity. The theology and Christology 
of Athanasius are rooted in the thought of redemption ; no secondary ends influenced 
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him. . » e « Heathenism and Judaism did not bring men into fellowship with 
God, which is the essential point. Christ could not have brought us this gift if He 
Himself had only possessed it as a gift secundum participationem ; for then He had 
only had as much as He Himself needed, and could not give what was not His own. 
Thus must Christ be of the nature of God, and one with us.” The idea of the Logos 
was replaced by the Son. Redemption, not merely revelation, is Christ’s work. 


Augustine was the first to discern and depict the spiritual significance of the 
entire history of the world in his masterpiece, De Civitate Dei. The conception is a 
magnificent one, and is adequately worked out. Originally designed to meet the 
heathen objection that the ruin of Rome was due to Christianity, the work expanded 
into a religious history of the world. Augustine saw in history two rival principles 
or powers contending for the mastery—the kingdom of God, of the spirit, of truth 
and light, and the kingdom of the world and flesh. Cain and Abel begin the conflict, 
which has never ceased since. ‘ One cannot avoid the feeling that the regnwm Det 
is too narrowly conceived as civitas Dei, and so is identified with the Church, but any 
mingling of God’s kingdom with the world has no support in Augustine. The value 
of the earthly State is not overlooked, its benefits are real gifts of God; and from the 
temporal peace, which the earthly State secures, the Divine State draws help for its 
higher ends. But those benefits are still only relative; if they are sought to the loss 
of the absolute ones, new evils must follow and the old ones be aggravated. More- 
over, in it the enmity of the flesh to the spirit abides, so that the path of the Church 
lies ever between the. persecutions of the world and the consolations of God. But 
whereas the world perishes with its glory and pleasure, the Divine State ensures its 
future glory by its present humiliation. Its essential good cannot be taken away 
from it, for it is ‘ peace in eternal life and eternal life in peace.’ Its King and Lord 
is Christ.” ‘‘ Augustine is the mighty interpreter of the entire previous development, 
inwardly and outwardly. The fall of Rome lies before our eyes—and what brought it 
about was its idolatry and moral corruption, the nature of the world-kingdom, which 
was revealed first in the Assyrian and then in the Roman empire; but the positive 
impulse was the kingdom of the eternal King, Christ—the coming of the spiritual, 
supernatural world into the sinful, decaying world of visibility, a supernatural world 
which thus shows its superior reality.” 


Both the strength and the weakness of the Middle Ages lay in their effort to 
justify Christian doctrine to the reason. ‘“ If Christian faith and life could have been 
preserved by a scientific proof of correct doctrine, medieval scholasticism would have 
done it. The security of the supernatural in theology for all time would have been 
the fit reward for the immense expenditure of learning and constructive skill, of force 
of character and courage, which corresponded with the chivalrous spirit and archi- , 
tectural geniusof the age.” But the intellectual tendency was too exclusive and 
one-sided, and provoked protest and reaction. ‘‘ Dogma was accepted as settled, 
method was everything.” The effort was not te show that Christian doctrine met - 
the needs of the soul, or was contained in Scripture, but that it satisfied the reason. 
Mere delight in thought and speculation, not any practical end, was the motive. 
In consequence, orthodox Rationalism was met by the sceptical Rationalism of + 
an Abelard and Roger Bacon. Reuter, in his History of Religious Illwminism in 
the Middle Ages, says: “To preserve the faith of the Church in revelation was 
the task which this theology had set itself. But the manner of the defence 
imperilled the cause. Scholastic apologetics, while seeking to get rid of all 
Rationalism, was itself moved by Rationalistic tendencies. The very attempt to 
discover all possible arguments which seemed adapted to render supernatural dogma 
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‘more acceptable, led to the founding of a natural theology, which tended to weaken 
the supernatural. .... The cardinal questions of the relation of knowledge to faith, of 
reason to revelation, received answers of doubtful import.” 


The essay proceeds: “‘ The religious ideal of Rationalism is and remains natural 
religion. So we see in the Middle Ages, in the Deists of England, in the Encyclo- 
pedists of France, in Rousseau, Basedow, and the entire theology of Rationalism. 
Rousseau says this in the most original way. True culture consists in return to 
nature; to nature must religion also return. Deism is the creed of the Philistine of 
modern culture. The man of high culture tries to give it an air of poetry and feeling 
by pantheistic modifications. But here the incarnate Redeemer always remains the 
stone of offence.” 


The writer holds that nothing less than the reality of the supernatural is at ~ 
stake in the conflict with Ritschlian teaching, which he regards as the newest 
fashion in Christian and religious Rationalism. His lengthy account is worth 
quoting, as the view of a Lutheran divine of ability and influence. “It takes as its 
primary task the work of carrying out consistently the long-demanded and partially- 
attempted severance of philosophy and theology. The infusion of Gnostic elements 
into Christianity, which took place so early, must be got rid of in every form. It 
has also, as its advocates maintain, brought to an end the illusion of a natural 
religion, derived saving truth from the revelation of Holy Writ alone, and so given 
Christianity, in all its utterances, the right expression. From this standpoint, then, 
the kingdom of God is set up as the dominant idea; everything tends to this, by 
this everything that precedes is understood. The kingdom of God is God's highest 
end, the goal of all revelation. Butin what, then, does it really consist? It is to 
be viewed as the union of all men without distinction of national peculiarities, in 
which the entire life and all action of individuals spring from the motive of love ; in 
which the manifold suffering of life is regarded as a discipline of character ; in which, 
finally, earthly calling is exercised as rule over nature for the preserving, ordering, 
and improving even of the physical side of existence. We see that there is no trace 
here of the kingdom of God as supernatural, unless the supernatural is the same as 
morality. It is a kingdom in the world and for the world, as the kingdom of Christ; 
‘but the predicate ‘not of this world’ does not belong to it, Consequently it has 
no eschatological issue. What, then, is meant by rule over nature? We shall 
understand this by calling to our help the idea of religion. Man as a spiritual 
being claims to be worth more than the entire system of nature, and yet feels himself, 
as @ part of nature, to be subject to nature and fettered by it. Religion is the effort, 
by the support of higher powers, to become master of the hindrances of this life. 
In this conflich man betakes himself to the spiritual Author of spirit and nature, 
and the Controller of its system. In lordship over the world the Christian finds his 
blessedness. But how does he arrive at this lofty feeling and the motive of love? 
Through Christ ; this is certain, else the Christian.character of the system would be 
altogether gone. But who is Christ? And what about sin? By sin rule over the 
world is fettered ; but it is not the worst evil that can stir man’s heart, and that is 
accompanie by terrors of conscience. We must get rid of the prejudice that a state 
of righteousness—a justitia originalis—preceded the entrance of sin into the world ; 
original sin is out of the question. The nature of sin is ignorance, which needs no 
expiation. The simple Christian, indeed, here is told of reconciliation and justifi- 
cation; but any satisfaction of a Mediator is not to be thought of. The thought of 
the kingdom of God is strong enough to counteract everything that opposes. ‘tod 
forgives because the establishing of this kingdom is His end, and for this forgiveness 
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is necessary. For this end the love of God is made the starting-point of the whole, 
and every further definition is made dependent thereon. But what, then, about 
reconciliation and justification? These belong to the Church—they come to the 
individual so far as he is included in it. About the justification of the individual, all 
that can be said is that it is obtained in the Church when, by its ministry, 
faith in Christ and trust in God the Father are awakened in him. How this effect is 
brought about is hidden from all observation, as with the growth of moral life 
generally. 

* But Christ—He is yet the Son of God if He and God the Father are thus placed . 
side by side. Ritschl starts from the Melancthon saying: To know Christ is to 
know His benefits. But in what do these benefits consist? After the above definition 
of sin we shall not expect anything superhuman. The ‘Godhead’ of Christ is not 
denied, but this predicate embraces only the two elements of the perfect Revealer 
and the revealed Pattern of the Ruler of the world. Eternal life is preserving the 
personal end of man. In it man is inspired with the thought that the whole world 
does not equal his personal value, and that in moral rule over it he fulfils his destiny. 
This religious destiny of the members of the Church is not merely prefigured by 
Christ, but also founded in order to continuous power of imitation. This is their 
redemption. As Head and Lord of the kingdom of God, which is eternally the object 
of God’s love, Christ is also eternally the object of God’s love, and so far pre-existent ; 
otherwise not. So far, therefore, one may speak of a Godhead of Christ; for really 
the doctrine on this subject first arose within the Church, and expresses a judgment 
of worth, not of existence (Werturtheil not Seinsurtheil), which distinction is an 
invention of the theory of knowledge adopted by this theology. But in this way it 
mixes itself up with philosophy, from which it departs in estimating substances 
despite its utter renunciation of philosophy, and comes to a conclusion which is truly 
pitiable. For in order to give greater scope to preaching and higher teaching it has 
abolished the offence of the cross, and in connection therewith everything supernatural 
which has been ridiculed by the earliest opponents as metaphysics. What cannot be 
experienced does not exist. So we have at last not merely a purely natural treatment 
of Holy Scripture, but also a purely earthly kingdom of God. Man comes into 
account before and after he has come under God’s influence in Christ only in his 
attitude to the world, and so only in his distinction as ego and nature. As there is 
nothing to be appropriated through the Holy Spirit, so there is no order of salvation 
outside the natural process of thought. Before he comes under God’s influence he is 
subject to the hindrances which the world presents to him through his connection 
with nature ; after this he is enabled to confidently defy these hindrances or endure 
them patiently by the elevating thought that the whole world does not equal the 
worth of his ego. This is the ground-thought of Christianity. The supernatural is 
identified with the moral; between the natural world and the supernatural stands the 
world of the spiritual and moral as the truly real world which has driven out the 
supernatural. Decades ago Dr. Schenkel came to the same result, finding the specific 
novelty of the Christian message in this—that the Father in heaven makes His sun to 
iise on the good aid the evil, and sends rain on the just and the unjust.” 


LurTHer’s Oprnton aBouT THE Epistie or St. James. By Dr. W. Watrner, 
Cuxhaven (Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1893, No. 3).—* It was in defence of the possession 
of faith that Luther refused to reckon the Epistle of James ‘ among the really-leading 
writings of the Bible.’ Every one in his day misunderstood the meaning of this 
epistle. Law, faith, works, justification were understood in James as in Paul. 
Romish opponents used James, thus wrongly understood, against Paul. And yet 
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what Paul taught, was Luther's own experience, his possession as a Christian, So he 
was forced to reject the ostensible James, 


“ But it is noteworthy how on one side he seeks to support his judgment on this 
epistle—as if he were not quite sure of his cause—by reasons not taken from its 
contents, alluding therefore to the fact that it was ‘ rejected by the ancients,’ and on 
the other how he never ventures to utter in public and completely his inner thought 
about it. In publishing his New Testament he is certainly not silent as to the 
difference in his view between James and Paul—how else could he guard against an 
abuse of James's epistle?—but he begins by saying, ‘although the epistle wag 
rejected by the ancients, he yet praises it and thinks it good,’ and believes there are 
‘many good sayings’ in it. And later, in the prefaces to his New Testament, he let 
slip the passage which calls the epistle ‘an epistle of straw’ in comparison with 
other New Testament books. Also, from time to time he utters brief sayings to the 
effect that the epistle is ‘not quite in accord with pure doctrine.’ Nay, before his 
own students he says openly, ‘ Male concludit Jacobus, quod nunc demum (Abraham) 
justificatus sit post istam obedientium. . . . . Non sequitur, ut Jacobus delirat: 
Igitur fructus justificant. . .. . Facessant itaque e medio adversarii cum suo 
Jacobo, quem toties nobis objiciunt (Erlanger Ausg.).’ Yet such sayings are so rare, 
and, so to speak, occasional, that the possibility is not precluded that the Reformer 
did not retain his unfavourable opinion to-the end. 

“ But another fact quite certainly teaches us better. And, since it has nob been 
referred to in recent works about Luther's attitude to the Bible, it may be permitted 
to recall it. J 

“ Luther's son, Paul, possessed a copy of the German New Testament, printed in 
1530, by Hans Lufft, at Wittemberg. This book the Reformer must have used 
diligently, for he marked it with many marginal notes. These notes were copied in 
1578 by some one in Dresden, and Dr. Paulus Luther attested, in his own writing, 
that they came from the hand of his father, and that he still had in his possession 
the copy in question. What has become of this copy is now unknown. It is to be 
hoped that it may be found again. But the copy of the annotations was printed in 
1781 by G. G. Richter, under the title ‘Des hocherleuchteten Mannes Gottes D. 
Martini Lutheri Licht in Licht,” &c. Walch reprinted these notes in Vol. IX. of 
his edition of Luther’s works, translated into German. The importance of the 
notes in question consists in this, that the Reformer here gives full expression to his 
views on the Epistle of James. We give a few samples. Oni. 6. (But let him ask 
in faith) it is said, ‘This is the only and best passage in the whole epistle’; 
and on v. 16 (The prayer of the righteous man availeth much ): ‘ This is one of the 
best sayings in the whole book, especially the example of Elijah praying.’ Oni. 21 
(which is planted in you): ‘Thus others planted it, not James.’ On i. 256 (but he 
that looks into the perfect law): ‘Behold, he teaches nothing of faith, but only of 
simple law.’ On ii. 2 (there come into your assembly’): ‘Why should this wrong 
be done to show outward honour to a tyrant?’ On ii. 12: ‘Oh, what a chaos!’ On 
ii. 19 (that there is one God): ‘And not much of Christ.’ On ii, 21 (was not 
Abraham by works): ‘ Where is this written?’ On ii. 24 (that man is justified by 
works): ‘This is wrong.’ On ii. 25: ‘ Heb. xi. speaks differently.’ On ii, 26 (as the 
body without the spirit is dead): ‘A beautiful parable—attend, O freedom); (so 
also faith without works): ‘So are works dead without faith.’ On iii, 1 (let not 
every one attempt): ‘O that thou hadst observed it!’ On iii.-18 (in gentleness and 
wisdom) : ‘ Not in faith.’ 

“No wonder that Richter did not venture to publish thesemotes without notes 
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to excuse them, and that’Walch openly says: ‘ Luther uses such expressions (of the 
Epistle of James) as are inconsistent with their Divine position, and are therefore 
suspicious.’ 

‘But we have to face the question, why Luther cherished in his heart, so to speak, 
such sharp opinions about the epistle: So far as it was necessary to do it in order to 
guard the central doctrine of Holy Scripture, justification by faith alone, against 
attacks, he did not spare James in public. But, as the notes show, much which he 
had to object to him he kept to himself. We can only explain this by his principle 
of most strictly avoiding giving offence, and by the fear that his opinion about the 
epistle might perhaps be wrong; he might rob others of good, if he destroyed all 
their respect for this Biblical book. ‘ Although it was rejected by the ancients,’ 
he begins his preface to it in 1522. That the ancients only, but not the Church of 
the following centuries, rejected the epistle, perhaps compelled him not to give up all 
doubt of his opinion about it, and even that which he was compelled to say against 
it, not to publish without the remark, ‘without injury to any one,’ and ‘I will 
forbid no one taking and using it as he pleases.’” 


_ Tae Insprration Question. By Dr. R. Kien, Titprncen (Neue Jahrb. f. 
Deutsche Theol., 1893, No. 1). We can only touch on some isolated points in this 
elaborate article, which is to be followed by a second. 

1. First, utterances of the Old Testament on the Word of God and Inspiration 
are discussed. God is represented as speaking to men in three ways. (1) Directly, 
as one man to another, as in the case of the Decalogue. Here man has simply to 
listen and reproduce faithfully. (2) In vision, when He is seen in spirit. Here the 
hearer is put into a special state and made capable of seeing and hearing Him. 
Paul’s visions (2 Cor. xii. 1) belong to this head. Heavenly things, which are in 
themselves unspeakable, can only be represented by the earthly image coming 
nearest to the Divine reality. ‘But what man so speaks is still God’s Word, 
certainly in a modified sense from the former case, for it is simply a copy of an 
actual Divine impression; and this copy, as it is divinely caused in its origin, so is 
it always guided and controlled in its shaping by God’s influence. Were it not so, 
it would be fraus for the prophets to say, God speaks. But this Divine Word has 
still kept the form in which it appears; else God could not speak through Isaiah in 
Isaiah’s style,” &c. ‘The content, that which is spoken, is spoken by God; only 
the echo, in which it is repeated, the form of the human reproduction, is human.” 
Examples are frequent in the prophets, “the word of the Lord came to me,” “the 
Lord showed me.” (8) Most frequently the Word of God means, not what God 
Himself said directly, but what a man"said in His name and authority. 

Inspiration raises the question of the relation of God's Spirit to special revelation. 
In every Divine manifestation the Spirit acts on the entire man. If we consider the 
understanding alone, feeling and will must not be forgotten. Two modes of the 
Spirit’s working are distinguished, one in which He seizes the prophet with over- 
whelming force, the second in which He simply abides in the man as an inner force 
whose intellectual result is illwmination. The latter term is certainly not directly 
found in the Old Testament, but it is suggested by such expressions as the “‘ light” of 
God, “knowledge of the Lord,” &c. What, then, is the difference between the 
ordinary enlightenment of believers and that of a prophet? However difficult it may 
be to put the difference into words, there is one. No Old Testament believer would 
have dreamt of comparing any inspiration of his own with the prophetic. “In Deut. 
xviii. 15, &c., God puts the words into the prophet’s mouth; the latter speaks what 
God makes him speak. The relation is that of a king to a herald.” Another mode 
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is represented by the relation of teacher and scholar, Isa. 1.%. “The perfect teacher 
is he who gives a scholar not merely facts, but his own spirit. According to 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 2, God's Spirit speaks ‘in me’ and ‘through me.’ According to Zech. vii. 12, 
Jehovah sent His Word through the prophets by His Spirit. The Word of Jehovah is 
on the tongue of the prophet because the Spirit of Jehovah rests on him (Isa. lxi. 1, 
of, xi. 2) as a gift and controlling power. This ‘ on me’ shows the same preponderance 
of the Divine principle, only in calmer form, as the descriptions of the beginning of in- 
spiration. The Spirit or the hand of the Lord comes upon the prophet, clothes him,” &e. 

The next step is the transfer of the phrase ‘“ Word of God” from single say- 
ings to a body of such sayings, of which we have frequent examples at the beginning 
of the prophetic books, Isa, i. 1, ii. 2; Joel i. 1, &e. We see this process of extension 
at work in Jer. xxx. 2, and xxxvi. 2, 4, 6, 8,11. Here we see prophetic discourses 
in written form called by this name. ‘ Book of the Lord” in Isa. xxxiv. 16 is 
explained by many as “ the collection of Isaiah's prophecies.” Passages like Ps. xl. 7 
and cxix. seem to refer to the contents of the book of the law as Divine. 
Jer. xxxi. 81 ff. in speaking of a law written on the heart by God implies that the old 
covenant was written by God. The Hexateuch speaks often of the covenant and 
law of Jehovah as written, Exod. xxiv. 4ff.; Deut. xxviii. 68, 61. The Decalogue was 
specially distinguished as written on tables of stone by the Lord Himself. In 
Isa. ii. 8 and xlii. 4, the “* Word of God” is used in the comprehensive sense of “a 
Divine law, a complete expression of the counsel or will of God"; here the question 
of oral or written is indifferent. ‘‘ Word of God is here God's revelation, such as is 
announced to men as God’s declaration respecting their salvation and their duty. If 
this is right, the further step is justified in the use of ‘ Word of God,’ that the entire 
Old Testament Word is so called. At the same time the Old Testament itself nowhere 
takes this step.” 


Again, does the Old Testament lay claim to infallibility ? Of course, a prophet 
must claim for his sayings separately and in collected form that they are true. But 
what is meant by truth? Not mere subjective, personal truthfulness of speakers and 
writers. This, of course, is included. And it excludes the supposition of pia fraus. 
** Personally, I confess that I could not accept as canonical in the full sense a book 
which in my conviction was a mere intentional pseudonym; that I can only concede 
a pia fraus in a relative sense for a book which I regard as a part of God's Word, 
which the Old Testament asa whole was for Jesus and His Apostles. In the case, e.g. 
of Daniel, since beyond question this book was one of the chief sources of the most 
important truths and teachings of Jesus and His Apostles, I hold it simply impossible 
to make the whole originate in fraud (and still more of the Pentateuch); we must, at 
least, leave genuine oracles of Daniel as the basis of the present book.” “It is 
beyond doubt that no single Old Testament writer claims for his writing complete 
inerrancy in contents, either as to history or doctrine, And yet is it all true? Verily 
but all in a qualitative, not quantitative, sense. The quantitative question, i.¢., whether 
here and there inaccuracies occur alongside the majority of perfectly accurate oracles, 
occurs—sit venia verbo—to no Old Testament authors. They do not think in this 
pedantic way. They speak from the heart with the feeling: God's Spirit speaks 
‘through us, and therefore all we say is a word of truth; 1.¢., all springs out of life, 
has life in itself, and produces life... . . Every word reproduces faithfully in matter 
and form the mind of the Divine revelation ; it is the true copy and best instrument 
of God's will. The question, then, whether everything is in protocol form, down to 
the reproduction of the least circumstance, is idle, Everything answers ita end in the 
‘best way.” 
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2. The New Testamefit View of God’s Word. The ruling sense of the phrase in 
the New Testament is the last of the three senses mentioned above, 4.e., indirect 
Divine speech. The phrase is applied frequently to the Old Testament written Word 
in this sense, though not to the entire exclusion of the other two senses. The Old 
Testament Word, meaning by this either a single utterance or the entire body of Old 
Testament revelation, is treated as God’s Word (see Matt. xix.5; Mark vii.183; Matt. 
xxii. 48, i.22; of the Old Testament generally, Matt. xxi. 42, xxii. 29, &c.; Rom. iii. 2; 
Heb. i. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 16). Still more emphatic is the way in which Jesus and His 
Apostles confirm their teaching by the Old Testament. They do not, as modern 
theology teaches in the first or second line, prove the Divinity of their doctrine by the 
experience which their hearers had of it, but entirely by its agreement with the Old 
Testament. There are several ways in which it is sought to escape the inference from 
this fact. Kaftan says in those utterances of Christ and the Apostles the revelation 
handed down in the Holy Scriptures is identified with these writings themselves, and 
that is attributed to the latter which belongs only to the former. But this is asserted, 
not proved. Did Christ and the Apostles make the distinction suggested? There 
is no trace of this. But if it were so, it only proves what high authority Christ 
and the Apostles ascribed to the writings. These could not have been identified 
with revelation, if inspiration and revelation had been inconsistent with each other. 
We understand the position of those who say that what was true for Christ and the 
Apostles is not binding on us, but not the position of those who admit the first, and 
then try to evade it. 


But what do the New Testament speakers and writers say about their Word ? 
Do they put it forward, like that of the Old Testament prophets, as of Divine authority 
and of Divine origin? Theologians like Kaftan say decidedly, No. Theologians like 
Kiibel say, Yes. ‘ Not merely, as is self-evident, for Christ’s own words (Matt. v. 21 ff.), 
but also for those of the Apostles, must even a higher degree of authority be claimed 
than for the Old Testament Word, inasmuch as Christ expressly ascribes the same 
force to the official teaching of His messengers as to His own (Luke x. 16), and as the 
New Testament idea of fulfilment implies that the fulfilling revelation absorbs the 
fulfilled one into itself as the higher.” 


Primarily the idea, ‘“‘ Word of God,” describes the contents of the preaching and 
teaching, the doctrine taught. ‘“‘ The New Testament Word of God is the new Torah 
foretold by Isaiah, having the revelation of God in Christ for its contents.” Word of 
God and Gospel are synonymous. The mere spirit or intention of the preacher is 
not the chief thing. In Phil. i., Paul rejoices that Christ is preached even in 
contention. Any teaching out of agreement with the Apostles’ is a different Gospel 
—indeed, no Gospel (Gal. i. 7)... The doctrines of the Cross.and the Resurrection are 
central. How different this is from the modern assertion that the facts of the Gospel 
are unimportant! The Resurrection was as prominent in the teaching of the most 
primitive Church as in Paul (Acts i. 22). According to John, the confession of Christ 
is essential (1 John iv. 2, &c.). (See also Heb. iii. 1, iv. 14; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Heb. vi. 1.) 
“What Apostle would have acknowledged any one who attacked these doctrines as a 
teacher of God’s Word?” But the phrase includes more than contents. The 
Apostles had special authority as eye and ear witnesses of Christ in a special sense. 
They were trained by His teaching and company to be His authoritative witnesses 
(John xv. 27, xxi. 24; 1 John i. 1 ff.; Acts i.21). To the twelve Christ often gave 
special instruction (Acts i. 3 especially). Paul stands on the same ground. He bases 
his Apostolic authority on two grounds: first, that he has seen the Lord ; and secondly, 
that he has received his Gospel by revelation direct from the Lord (1 Cor. xv. 8; 
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Gal. i. 12). While the Apostles do not ascribe a greater ‘authority to their written 
than their oral teaching, they claim authority for both. No Apostle tracea back his 
written testimony as such to direct revelation. Yet Paul often refers to Divine 
commands he has received (1 Cor, vii. 6, 12, 25, xi, 28; 1 Thess, iv. 15), And again, 
the Apostles cover the entire contents of their writings with Apostolic authority by 
prefixing their title of Apostles and servants of God and Christ, where servants muat 
have an official meaning. In John's case, the allusion to his having been an eye- 
witness, &c., has the same force (1 John i. 1 ff.). What of the claim of modern 
“liberal,” and some positive, theologians to ascribe primary dignity to Christ's 
teaching only? Where in the New Testament is there any warrant for auch a 
distinction? Where do the Apostles suggest that their words have authority only 
so far as they agree with Christ's? ‘The possibility of their words not so agreeing 
could not occur to the Apostles; it is Christ Himself, who speaks in and through 
them. This is unquestionable fact, and we must reckon with it. And as the Church- 
member, so the theologian must understand that, in the Apostles’ eyes, to reject their 
word is to reject Christ.” The Epistle to the Hebrews, as not Apostolic, standa in a 
different position. The authority belonging to it is that due to a hearer and acholar 
of the first witnesses (ii. 3). 

“What of the New Testament historical books? In John xxi, 24, the Church 
or its representative gives authority to the fourth Gospel; and in 1 John i. ff, John 
himself does the same, if we may regard the first epistle as an accompanying doou- 
ment. .... The other Gospels do not expressly claim special authority, but self. 
evidently Mark's description of the contents as ‘gospel’ corresponds to the mind of 
all three; they are at any rate contcious—which Luke emphasizes, i. 1 ff.—of giving 
a faithful picture of the life and teachings of Jesus, and in so far of preaching the 
‘Word of God’ as to substance, » Farther, if any ordinary author ia inspired by the 
subject he describes, it is self-evident, and the impression of the writings confirma, 
that this Jesus they describe fills their heart and head, and guides their pen, Many 
-of the epistles refer to and 89 confirm the teaching of the Gospels,” 

8. The New Testament Statements about Inspiration. We have already seon how 
the Apostles are conscious of having the Spirit of God and of being God's messengers 
as the Old Testament prophets were. ‘Two questions then arise, (1) as to the source 
of their teaching, (2) as to the relation of the Divine and human factors in it, 


(1) As to the Divine-human source, we must distinguish between what was 
peculiar to the Apostles and that which they had in common with other Christians, 
only in a higher degree. Their distinctive character consisted in their position as 
the elect witnesses of revelation, their personal intimacy with Christ, and their 
commission to be His witnesses to the world, All this they shared with no one else, 
Such a commission implies corresponding qualifications. After referring to the 
claims made to revelations, charisms, and illumination, and the relation of these 
to the gifts of ordinary Christians, Dr. Kiibel continues, “It rever occurs to 
any of the Apostles to put what they say or write in virtue of their Apostolic com- 
mission on a level with that which other Christians know through the Spirit, or to 
submit themselves and their teaching to the judgment of the Churches; the ‘ prove 
all things’ certainly is not meant in this sense. Nay, the Apostles know that the 
illumination of Christians is due to their word (Eph, iii. 9). The Apostles stand 
before the Churches with the consciousness of pneumatic superiority, of being the 
depositaries of that Word of God to which the Churches must submit.” “The 
Apostles differ from other Christian teachers, not in the special way in which revela- 
tion comes to them, and the Spirit lives and works in them; but the specific and 
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peculiar element in them is the endowment of the Spirit by which all the elements 
meet in them, which make men Christ’s official representatives to the whole world.” 

(2) The Relation of the Divine Spirit to the Human Activity. The Spirit is 
represented as distinct from the spirit of the man. ‘ It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us.” The Spirit speaks to, in, through them. And yet as the teaching 
is inward, the Spirit is viewed as a gift or power dwelling in the man. The man 
possesses the Spirit, and the Spirit possesses the man. We read of “ speaking in the 
Spirit” (1 Cor. xii. 8), “ speaking through the Spirit” (Acts xi. 28). In 2 Peter i. 9 
the prophets speak, and yet are borne aloag by the Spirit. If “spirits of the } 
prophets,” which are “ subject to the prophets,” mean those of the inspired persons, 
as seems natural, this implies a command of the Spirit by the inspired. “ But if a 
living, nay, organic unity of the Spirit of God with man’s is to be admitted, other 
passages show that the inspired can and must distinguish that which he knows and 
says of himself from that which he possesses only as received. His moral and 
religious consciousness is never identical with the Spirit of God in him.” 

(8) The inspiration of persons leads on to the inspiration of their word. “Tie 
word, which is the product of the relation between God's Spirit and man’s spirit, is 
self-evidently a product of the Spirit, has in it the Spirit and His power; and so the 
words themselves are inspired (cf. Matt. x. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 8)” &. ‘It is clear as 
sunlight that, as matter of fact for the Apostles and for us, the Divine Word of the 
Old Testament revelation—and for us just as much that of New Testament revelation 
—is found, as a whole, nowhere but in Holy Scripture. Certain as it is that in the 
times of the Old and New Testament revelation itself the oral was co-ordinate with 
the written word, it is equally certain that for us of later days it is pure folly to put 
any professed revelation on the same level as the ‘inspired Scripture.’ In so far the 
latter is absolutely specific and unique.” 

(4) “As the Word of God is of pneumatic origin and character, so pneumatic 
efficacy belongs to it. Christ Himself represents this effect as that of seed (Matt. xiii. 
8; 1 Peter i. 1, 18). Paul describes it as a power of God unto righteousness 
(Rom. i. 16), as a demonstration of spirit and power (1 Cor. ii. 4). This Scripture 
attests itself in the conscience of men (2 Cor. iv. 2; cf. Matt. vii. 28; Acts ii. 87, 
v. 83, vii. 54, &c.). The result in those who let the Word work on them is being born of 
the Spirit by the power of the Gospel (1 Cor. iv. 15; 1 Peter i. 23). But in non- 
believers the effect of the Word is a judgment unto death (2 Cor. ii. 16). If finally 
we ask whether and how far the New Testament authors ascribe truth to the spoken 
and written word, the question is not settled by passages like John xiv. 17, xv. 26, &ec., 
because Pilate’s question comes up. .... Even the Pauline sayings of the ‘ word 
of truth’ (2 Cor. vi. 7; Ephes. i. 18, &c.), ‘ pillar and ground of the truth’ (1 Tim. 
iii. 15 f.), even if this latter saying be referred to the doctrinal summary in ver. 16, do 
not yield the idea of inerrancy, which the orthodox doctrine assigns to every word of 
Scripture ; but they certainly not merely ascribe to the word of the Apostles the 
so-called religious truth, i.e., the power of awakening certain religious feelings and 
moral emotions, which every one then interprets as he will, but they also claim 
for the teaching authoritative force, at least perfect trustworthiness,” 
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Motoce-worsntp AMONG THE IsraEuites. By Dr. H. J. Exnonst (Bibliotheek 
wan moderne Theologie en Letterkunde, 18° dl. 2° at.).—During the Assyrian period 
many Israelites sacrificed their children to Moloch. With regard to this Moloch- 
worship, Dr. B, D, Eerdmans advances two propositions:! (1) The Moloch to whom 
the Israelites in the Assyrian period sacrificed their children was Jahwe himself; and 
(2) This Moloch-worship by the Israelites of the Assyrian period is least of all to be 
ascribed to influence from without. These propositions are not new; they are the 
same theses that Oort defended in 1865, and against which both Kuenen and Von 
Baudissin raised difficulties. Have these difficulties been removed by Dr, Eerdmans? 
We shall see, 

In the first place, Eerdmans endeavours to prove that in the Assyrian period 
Jahwe was worshipped with sacrifices of children. In support of this he cites the 
following indications of it: 1. Deuteronomy xii. 81. Oort also founded upon this 
passage; but Kuenen denied its force as evidence, and Eerdmans leaves the 
objection of Kuenen unanswered. 2. It is not stated in the Old Testament to whom 
Ahaz offered his son; but, having regard to what is contained in 2 Kings xvi, 2, and 
in Hosea xiii. 1,2, Eerdmans thinks it probable that the offering was made to Jahwe, 
It is possible, but is it proved? 8. Micah vi. might be of service; but this place 
refers merely to Israelites who thought that they could serve Jahwe with sacrifices 
of children, They might arrive at this idea if there were Israelites who offered their 
children to Jahwe; but they miglft also reach it if other nations served their gods 
with such offerings, or if another god besides Jahwe were worshipped by some 
Israelites, to whom they brought offerings of children. The question might then 
arise whether Jahwe might perhaps likewise wish to be worshipped with such 
offerings. 4. Lastly, Ezekiel xx. 25. According to Oort, it would follow from this 
passage that Ezekiel knew a law in which the offering of children to Jahwe was 
commanded. Kuenen combated Oort's opinion; Eerdmans repeats it, Is that 
enough? Thus far we must deny that Dr. Eerdmans has made good his assertion 
that in the Assyrian period children were sacrificed to Jahwe, 

But Eerdmans further refers to passages in which mention is made of Moloch. 
worship, and from which it might at the same time appear that Moloch-worship was 
Jahwe-worship. The first passage is Leviticus xviii, 20, where we read; “ Thou 
shalt not let any of thy seed pass through the fire to Moloch, neither shalt thou 
profane the name of thy God: I am the Lord.” Much the same thing is said in 
chapter xx.; and on the ground of these two passages we must, according to 
Eerdmans, look upon Moloch-worship as something that had the closest possible 
connection with the worship of Jahwe, that, in fact, it formed a constituent part of 
it. The same conclusion is reached from Ezekiel xx. 8, 9, where the prophet com- 
plains of the idolatry of the Israelites, From Jeremiah, Eerdmans finds nothing that 
leads to the identification of Jahwe and Moloch, but from Zephaniah i, 5, he learns of 
men who swore both by Jahwe and by Moloch. Does it follow from this that they 
looked upon Moloch-worship as a constituent part of Jahwe-worship? It is possible 
that they did so; but it is not to be thought that the prophet has spoken wrongly, 
although Moloch was distinguished by every one from Jahwe, From Ezekiel we 
learn that the sacrificers of children among the Israelites worshipped Jahwe; bub 
Ezekiel does not say that their sacrifices were intended for Jahwe. In fact, he 


1In his Melckdienst en Vereering van Hemellichamen in Israéls Assyrische Poriode, 1891, 
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expressly explains that these offerings were brought to idols. It is thus possible 
that the offering of children, although made to Jahwe, was named idolatry by 
Ezekiel. It would not be at all strange that the Jahwe of the prophets called the 
Jahwe of the offerers of children an idol. Indeed, having regard to the fact that the 
offerers of children on the same day on which they offered them came into the temple, 
we might regard it as probable that a connection existed between sacrifices of children 
and the worship of Jahwe, but it is not certain. To sum up: Dr. Eerdmans has not 
shown from the Old Testament that Moloch-worship was Jahwe-worship ; he has not 


even proved that in the Assyrian period Jahwe was worshipped with offerings of 
children at all. 


Still, there is support to be found in the Old Testament for the idea that Jahwe 
was worshipped, as Moloch, with offerings of children. When Jahwe says, in 
Jeremiah, that he did not command the offering of children to Moloch in Tophet, it 
follows that there were those who thought that Jahwe had so commanded. We are 
thus warranted in saying that among the Israelitish offerers of children there were, 
at any rate, some who identified Jahwe with Moloch. On the basis of Deuteronomy 
xii. 31, we might go further and say that the Deuteronomist combats the Israelitish 
offerers of children, who were guilty of the most scandalous practice of the Canaanites. 
For although he calls it a Canaanitish practice, we may infer from the words, “‘ Thou 
shalt not do so unto the Lord thy.God,” that he knew Israelites who offered their 
children to Jahwe. Yea, we might even infer from this passage that the Israelites 
of the Assyrian period regularly offered their children to Jahwe. If the Deuteronomist 
had known Israelites who offered their children to other gods, he would, without 
doubt, have caused Moses to say: ‘Take care that you do not follow the Canaanites 
in the service of their gods, for they offer their children to them.” That he merely 
allows Moses to say, ‘‘ Thou shalt not do so unto the Lord,” can be accounted for only 
if he simply knew Israelites who offered children to Jahwe. We have thus shown 
that the offering of children brought to Moloch by the Israelites of the Assyrian 
period was intended for Jahwe. 


These offerers of children had many opponents, who boldly asserted that they 
offered their children to idols. We now know, however, that the offerers themselves 
asserted that their offerings were intended for Jahwe. Yet it is possible that their 
opponents were in the right. It is possible enough that a different god from 
Jahwe, namely Moloch, was identified by many Israelites in the Assyrian period 
with Jahwe. It is also possible that the offering of children was a strange custom 
introduced into the Jahwe-worship in that period. There are many, including 
Kuenen, who hold that Moloch was a distinct god from-Jahwe. Who he actually 
was may be explained by the 0227 n>. He must be the king of heaven—the 
sun; but he is the sun in his destructive aspects. This notion is not directly 
controverted by Eerdmans, but he furnishes weapons with which it might be 
combated. That Moloch is the sun in his destructive aspects is difficult to maintain. 
There is nothing in the Old Testament to support it, and otherwise we find no 
mention of a god named M-1-ch among the nations who surrounded Israel. _ But 
what right have we to assert that Moloch was the sun-god? Did the sun-god 
alone, among the Israelites, bear the title of king? It appears to be very question- 
able if we can look upon Melkat, Chemosh, and Ammi as sun-gods. They are more 
lords of nature than natural forces. They are, further, the kings of their_people, 
from whom their subjects have everything to expect, just as they have also every- 


thing to fear. And it has been clearly shown by Van Baudissin and Ecrdmans that 
these gods were not merely destructive. 
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Tf then Kuenen’s idea must be set aside, the question arises whether the 
Israelites may not have adopted from elsewhere a god Moloch whom they at 
once identified with Jahwe. We know at least that the Israelites in the Assyrian 
period were very susceptible to foreign influences. First of all we ask, Did the 
Israelites obtain their Moloch-worship perchance from the Assyrians? This 
question has been fully dealt with by Eerdmans, who conclusively sets it aside. 
Passing over the possibility of its Egyptian origin, there remains the probability 
that the Israelites. borrowed their Moloch from a neighbour. Among Israel’s neigh- 
bours the name M -1-ch, as we have seen, dos not occur as the proper name of a god; 
but it occurs as an epithet of a god among all the surrounding nations. Chemosh is 
called Moloch, and so is Ammi. It is natural that these gods should have been 
commonly spoken of by their worshippers as the Moloch, but it is not in the least 
likely that the Israelites worshipped any of them under that name. Kuenen and 
Eerdmans are right in concluding that Milcom, Chemosh, and Moloch are different 
gods, and we are thus warranted in explaining that Moloch was a strange god 
identified by many with Jahwe. 


This much being admitted, it might still be asked, Did the sacrificing of children 
belong originally to the Jahwe-worship or to the Moloch-worship, or did it belong to 
both? We have no reports as to the worship of Ammi, and the Old Testament is 
silent as to the offerings of children brought to the Tyrian Baal, to Melkat. But we 
know from other sources that the Phoenicians and the Carthaginians offered children 
to the Tyrian Baal. They did it only, however, in the greatest need. Once driven 
to despair, Mesha, king of Moab, offered his own son. We see that at least occasion- 
ally Israel’s neighbours offered children to their gods. May not the Israelites, 
following the example of neighbouring nations, have offered children to Jahwe? 
Eerdmans denies this; but his arguments are not satisfactory, and the question falls 
to be answered in the affirmative. 

Eerdmans has failed to show that the offering of children among the Israelites in 
the Assyrian period was a purely Israelitish practice. Before Ahaz we hear nothing 
whatever about the offering of children, for nothing is to be learned from the story 
of Abraham and Isaac. The story is certainly old, but it is probably mythical; and so, 
in like manner, may be the story of Jephthah, who offered his daughter. The sacrificu 
of children by the Israelites in the Assyrian period is something new that must be 
ascribed to foreign influences. Jahwe, however, was specially named Moloch when 
those offerings were brought to him. And thatis easily understood. Jahwe was called 
Moloch as king of his people. The offering was brought to him in troublous times, 
when the people were attacked by foreign nations. Men then turned to him in his 
capacity as king of his people. Then brought to him the dearest that they had, in 
order that he might deliver them. The offering of children was, therefore, in the 
first instance brought by princes. The king of Moab, and Ahaz, and Manasseh are 
specially named. They follow the well-to-do classes. Everything tends to show 
that the offering was not brought in the personal interest of any individual. It was 
an offering for the people to the people’s god. It was thus, above all, a princely 
worship. It was chiefly exercised by princes and people of position, and in Judah 
it was instituted by a prince—by Ahaz. 

It is possible that the Israelitish sacrifices of children in the Assyrian period may 
have been a survival, but it is not in the least likely. This kind of offering belongs 
peculiarly to those forms of worship in which the gods lack proper names, where 
there are only baalim and melakim, and where people as yet only know local gods, 
tirbal gods, and national gods. To these gods were brought human sacrifices, among 
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which were those of children. Before these gods men mutilated themselves. Such 
gods have the Israelites and their kindred worshipped. But afterwards they 
learned to know another kind of gods, to which Jahwe and Chemosh and Ammi 
belong. They were sometimes identified with the old baalim; in particular Jahwe 
was identified with the national god, the king of his people. Chemosh became the 
Moloch of Moab, and Ammi the Molochof Ammon. Two things might now happen: 
the offering of children, which was foreign to the service of Jahwe, might remain, or 
it might become supplanted. The latter is what happened in Israel. Among the 
other nations, on the contrary, it remained, although it decreased. In times of 
distress the sacrifice of children to the old national Moloch revived, and it was offered 
to the new Moloch—to Chemosh, or whatever he might be called. In Israel it died 
out. True, Jahwe wasalsoin Israel called the Moloch. He was also the national god. 
Jahwe obtained many of the attributes of the old Moloch, and many a custom entered 
into the Jahwe-worship from the old Moloch-worship; but the sacrifice of children 
must have come in in a roundabout way. And then it was rightly objected to in the 
name of Jahwe as worship of idols. This is a somewhat different result from that 
to which Eerdmans has come, but it is a hypothesis which explains much that is 
otherwise obscure. 


Paut’s Pxitreric aGAINsT THE CHuncH or CortntH. By Dr. J. Cramer.— 
Under the title of Niewwe Bijdragen op het gebied van Godgeleerdheid en Wijsbegeerte, 
Professors Cramer and Lamers, of Utrecht. have for some years published an 
occasional periodical, the contents of which are wholly written by themselves. The 
part last issued (8e dl. 4¢ st., 1893) is devoted to the fourth of Dr. Cramer’s exegetical 
and critical studies on the New Testament. The purpose which the author of these 
studies has in view is to offer a new contribution in answer to the question 
whether the Epistles to the Romans, the Corinthians, and the Galatians that stand 
in the name of Paul are really the work of that Apostle. In the present paper he 
confines himself to the last four chapters of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
of which he gives a revised text and translation, with an introduction, a critical 
commentary, and discussions on the personal character of the Epistle and its relation 
to the Epistle to the Galatians. 

There are many critics, Dr. Cramer observes, who, since Hausrath wrote his 
Vier-Capitel-Brief an die Korinther (1870), have come to the conclusion that 
2 Cor. x.-xiii. (with or without the last part—xiii. 11-13) did not originally form 
an integral part of the Epistle. Not only is it impossible to find the slightest connec- 
tion between ix. 15 and x. 1, but so great is the difference, both in tone and contents, 
between the first nine and the last four chapters that it is impossible to regard them 
as constituent parts of one Epistle. This is also Dr. Cramer’s own view. While 
Paul, in chapters i.-ix., declares his joy that the Corinthian Church had listened to 
his rebuke and returned to God, and had received again in love the Apostle whom it 
had reviled, it appears from chapters x.-xiii. that the affair between him and the 
Church is not yet settled. Although it is principally specific opponents that Paul has in 
view, he nevertheless speaks of the Church itself as not yet standing in good relations 
to him, still less to the truth and to God. He finds himself compelled to boast of 
his own work, to defend himself, to maintain his Apostolic authority against presump- 
tuousness and coarseness, misapprehension and calumny. His tone is excited and 
passionate. Now he entreats, then mocks, then threatens. All this takes for granted 
a state of affairs in the Church wholly different from that of the first half of the 
Epistle. Evidently chapters i.-ix. were written later, when Paul had learned from 
Titus of the good impression which his letter had made. And we will not be far from 
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the truth if we regard this as the Epistle written “ with many tears,” which had 
made the Church sorry for a season, but with a sorrow to repentance. But whether 
or not the last four chapters are disjoined from the previous nine, they form, by 
common consent, a whole, and are therefore very well adapted for separate 
treatment. 


Dr. Cramer, however, has a special reason for subjecting these particular 
chapters to a new exegetical inquiry. More than has hitherto been the case, he 
wishes to fix the attention of specialists upon the great importance of what may be 
called psychological exegesis. By that is of course not meant an exegesis opposed 
to the historico-critical, or even taking an independent place alongside it, but an 
exegesis which with the application of the historico-critical method ‘takes into 
account psychology, and thus, while explaining the words of the writer, endeavours 
to think with him and to read into his mind. On the other hand, such criticism 
knows how to throw light upon the words of a writer from what it has learned to 
know of himself. At the present time such exegesis is of the highest importance. 
It is well to know whether one has to deal with fiction or with historical truth. To 
know this becomes more and more difficult. At one time there was a standard to 
go by in the four chief Epistles left to Paul by Tiibingen. But even this standard 
has been removed. Everything that concerns historical Christianity is involved in 
mist. Imagination has free play. Should that really be the case? Should it be a 
hopeless task for criticism to separate truth and fiction from each other as far as the 
origin of Christianity is concerned? Should men simply have to throw themselves 
into the arms of mysticism and lesve feeling to recover what reason has abandoned ? 
Nay, verily, things have not gone so far as that yet. But where historical criticism 
is concerned we ought not to sit with folded hands in the expectation of better days. 
Although it should be more and more difficult to distinguish between Apostolic and 
post-Apostolic, genuine and spurious, trustworthy and untrustworthy tradition, truth 
and fiction, it is not on that account impossible. It is here that psychological 
exegesis is capable of rendering excellent service. Even fiction has its laws. Even 
in that sphere there is no caprice. There are cases in which we must say, ‘‘ Men 
never forged so; that must be truth.” And such a case we have in 2 Cor. x.-xiii., 
which may be entitled the Philippic of Paul against the Church of Corinth. 


In treating of the personal character of these chapters, Dr. Cramer goes upon 
the supposition that, with the exception of a few interpolations, he has to deal 
with a document complete in itself. Not only are-beginning and end related to each 
other in the closest possible manner, but all that lies between has reference to the 
same circumstances and the same conditions. It is one tone that is heard on every 
page; one style displays itself all over; one thought is everywhere expressed ; one 
end. is sought after, although by different means; one person shows himself at 
every turn. This individuality is worthy of special notice. There is no second 
portion of the four chief Epistles that bears such a personal character. No doubt 
Paul elsewhere speaks of himself, sometimes at considerable length, sometimes quite 
in the same tone; but nowhere so continuously, so free from the admixture of 
dogmatical views or moral exhortations. Here from beginning to end it is the person 
of Paul that stands in the foreground. What he has been to the Church; what he 
has done for the kingdom of Christ; what his opponents have to expect from him; 
what he thinks ; what he feels; what he wills; what his purpose is regarding that 
which, according to the Epistle, wholly occupies himself and the Church—all that is 
not a part, but the entire contents of the document. 

We cannot altogether understand the conditions under which this Philippic 
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came to be sent. For this the reports furnished to us are too brief. ‘We find more 
allusions than plain indications. The Church addressed must have comprehended 
the Epistle best. For us who cannot see behind the scenes it must remain 
enigmatical. till there is much that is clear enough to enable us to read into the 
mind of the writer. In what relation, we may ask, did he stand to the Church to 
which he directed his Epistle? That the Corinthian Church is intended is in the 
highest degree probable, both from what the writer says of the neighbouring lands of 
Macedonia and Achaia, and from the similarity of the conditions as these are described 
in 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. i.-ix.; and further by the incorporation of this writing by the 
ancient Church in this particular Epistle. The writer (who, of course, is Paul) had 
founded the Church ; his interest in it was great; even in his absence he thought of 
it, and wrote letter after letter to it, teaching, exhorting, and comforting its members. 
He had himself recently revisited the Church, and on that occasion something had 
occurred of a highly unpleasant nature. The Apostle does not tell what it was in so 
many words ; but that it made a deep impression upon him, and deeply grieved him, 
appears from the-letter. The whole Church must have been concerned in it, but 
more especially some men whom Paul ranks among his bitterest enemies. He calls 
them false apostles, who called themselves servants of Christ, but who rather deserved 
to be called servants of Satan. 


These were probably in some way connected with the Galatian Judaists, who 
brought into the Church another Jesus, another Spirit, another Gospel, and were 
busy undermining the influence of the Apostle. And in this they had succeeded. 
The: Church had not only tolerated their teaching and work, but had come so far 
under their infiuence and power as to allow itself to be duped by them, and to suffer 
at their hands the greatest abuses. This sinister influence was obtained in various 
ways; but it was chiefly Paul’s weakness that was made use of to injure him in the 
eyes of the Church. Paul returns to this’ point again and again; but wherein his 
weakness consisted he does not say. To the Corinthians it was unnecessary to explain 
it: they knew it quite well already; but to us it is a matter of surmise and guessing. 
Most likely epileptic strokes made him look iike one smitten of God, exposed him 
to contempt and insult, and crippled both his physical and moral power. Paul keeps 
this weakness of body and mind in view in his letter. He strains every nerve to 
wipe out the impression that his former fruitless visit to Corinth had made, and to pave 
the way for a new visit. He does not spare the Church, but brings under review its 
unthankfulness, its folly, its frivolity, and its sin against God. He paints his oppo- 
nents in their true colours; and yet it is possible for such men to be preferred above 
one like Paul, who had brought the Corinthians to Christ, who had always shown the 
greatest attachment to them, and had not scrupled to risk health and strength and 
life for their good. He was not a man of great words, and his speech was by no 
means eloquent; but does wisdom consist in these? On the other hand, if anything 
was to be gained by boasting, Paul too could boast. And as regards zeal, what had 
he not suffered, what did he not suffer daily in the service of Him who sent him? 
He had been paralyzed in body and mind, making it appear that he was a weakling. 
The recollection was painful, but he would not have it otherwise. Better such a 
weakness, than a strength like that of the Judaists. Better a thorn in the flesh after 
such glorious revelations, than a laurel crown plaited by fickle popular favour. As 
he thought carefully over it he felt as if he ought to boast in these very weaknesses, 
because they kept him humble, they strengthened his faith, they caused him to put 
all his trust in Christ his Lord; and so his strength corresponded to his weakness. 


After a critical study of these chapters, Dr. Cramer asks, How can any one 
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deny the originality of so personal a letter, and imagine that some one had written 
it in the name of a certain Paul who had some time before died as one of Jesus’ 
Apostles? It is conceivable that a post-Apostolic person might issue a writing in 
the name of an Apostle for the purpose of combating a dangerous heresy or of 
developing and recommending cherished ideas. But that any one could write such 
a letter as 2 Cor. x.-xiii. without having personally lived through what he writes, 
that may be held to be a psychological impossibility. We may rest satisfied that in 
these chapters we have a sketch of the writer’s own life before us. Men do not write 
thus unless they have experienced what they write. Every idea of fiction is excluded. 
Here we have not to deal with some one “ who wished to give an example of Pauline 
apologetics against the Judaists,” but with Paul himself, who expressed what was 
actually in his mind. The Epistle to the Galatians, and other epistles of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles, afford proof of this. 

Is there, then, such a relationship between Galatians and 2 Cor. x.-xiii. as to 
compel us to think of one author? Vélter has denied this. While he holds Paul to 
be the author of 2 Cor. x.-xiii.,; he sees in the writer of Galatians some one of a later 
time, who had taken up a much more decided position as regards the law. Dr. 
Cramer, on the contrary, thinks that, having regard to one thing and another, we 
cannot doubt that the writer of 2 Cor. x.-xiii. is also the writer of Galatians. That 
being so, it is also historically certain that this writer is Paul, the called of Christ to 
be the Apostle to the Gentiles, the contemporary of James, brother of the Lord, and 
of John and Peter, two of the Twelve. 


CURRENT SCANDINAYIAN 
THOUGHT. 


Timotay. By Pastor Cart Kocu (Dansk Kirketidende, 1898, Nos. 4 and 8).—The 
two epistles from Paul to Timothy form a group of writings with sharply-defined 
and individual features, distinct from all others—not merely from those of the 
same period, but even from those that were written by the same man. What 
are the peculiar features that distinguish these two short writings, and what is it 
that the reading of them specially teaches ? 

For one thing, we may obtain from them an impression of him to whom they 
were written, of Timothy himself. Paul had at that time entrusted to this, his 
dearest, disciple a difficult and important task in the city of Ephesus, where there 
was a large Christian community. He was to be neither bishop nor priest, which 
in those days certainly meant the same thing, but he was to be the Apostle’s 
deputy and substitute in the community. He was not to attach himself permanently 
to this circle, but was to settle there provisionally, ordain priests and other office- 
bearers in the Church, guide it in its by no means easy relations, and act in general 
as the Church’s ruler. This position called for much real spiritual authority. But 
Timothy had no commission from State or other institution; with him everything 
depended upon inward personal worth; and the fact that he was sent as Paul’s 
substitute could easily be turned to his disadvantage and give occasion for comparisons, 
the result of which could not be doubtful. It may have been something of this sort 
that Paul had in mind when he wrote, “‘ Let no man despise thy youth.” He may 
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have foreseen or heard that not a few in the Church shook their heads at the young 
man who had come as their ruler, and thought that things were quite different in 
Paul’s days. 


The Church in Ephesus occupied a prominent position. The town was one 
of the great centres of trade and culture—one of the points where the East and 
West had for centuries met and interchanged articles of commerce, objects of art, 
ideas and religions. Here every spring thousands met from all parts of Asia Minor 
and Greece to hold the feast of the great goddess whose magnificent temple stood 
in a plain outside the town. Here dwelt the Roman proconsul, who governed the 
Province of Asia—that is, the western part of Asia Minor; and here was to be found, 
more than anywhere else, that luxury which was one of the outstanding characteristics 
of the times. 


Here Timothy was to labour; but in all probability his activity was to extend 
over the whole district of which Ephesus was the capital, namely, the Province of 
Asia, where Paul and his companions had founded a number of Churches. The centre 
of gravity in the Christian community was just in these very years about to be 
transferred from Jerusalem to Ephesus. This circle of Churches was on the point 
of assuming the position of the capital of Christendom, which it was to retain for 
about a century and a half. At the same time, an erroneous doctrine of a peculiar 
kind had crept into these Churches, so that Timothy had not only to fight against 
heathenism, but also against this mixture of heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity. 
The position which he occupied was thus one of the most difficult, if not, indeed, the 
most difficult, which at that period could have been assigned to him. What qualifi- 
cations had he for occupying such a place? What were his mental aptitude and 
character ? 

In these Epistles there is twice mention of Timothy’s youth. The one passage 
has already been referred to; in the other he is urged to “flee youthful lusts.” Is 
is clear that this youthfulness was something that was likely to get him into trouble; 
that there was something in it that he ought to strive against. There is reason for 
believing that this youthful Just.from which he should flee had special reference to 
his relations with the heretics, and consisted in a fondness for dispute. It is not 
every one who has sufficient coolness, superiority, and charity to engage in oral 
debate with opponents, and it is certainly not always expedient to carry on such 
debate. It is certain that Timothy in his discussions with opponents did not 
resemble Stephen, of whom it is said that his opponents could not withstand the 
wisdom and spirit with which he spoke. It was a craving for continual and untimely 
discussion in which both he himself and others got into deep water that was 
Timothy’s failing. Instead of taking up an independent position apart from his 
heterodox neighbours, he again and again entered into conversation with them, and 
thereby tacitly conceded the relative right of their views. One is warranted in 
going even further. Timothy was admittedly greatly taken up with the questions 
raised by the heretics. They had influenced his own mind; and Paul is therefore 
not content with repeatedly admonishing him against unprofitable dealings with 
the heretics, but plainly warns him against their views as a danger which threatened 
himself personally. Timothy’s love for disputation may have had its origin in a 
feeling of uncertainty, which he wished to overcome, or at least to keep under, by 
subjecting the problems at issue to the test of debate, and in this way fighting his 
way to certainty. It was this that Paul admonished him against once and again 
with unusually solemn words: “ Evil men and impostors shall wax worse and worse, 
deceiving and being deceived. But abide thou in the things which thou hast learned 
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and hast been assured of.” And in another place: “They will turn away their ears 
from the truth, and turn aside unto fables. But be thou sober in all things.” 


Timothy’s youthfulness did not display itself in violent recklessness. His was 
rather a reflecting, brooding youthfulness, ever occupied with problems. It is thus 
not at all unlikely that Timothy was often oppressed by his great task, and that 
he often longed to possess the dauntlessness of Paul. Everything gives one the 
impression of a nature more contemplative than active, upon which problems and 
difficulties lay like a heavy weight that he failed to cast off with resolute effort. 
That Paul knew this is evident from his repeated allusions to the Christian life as a 
warfare—the good fight of faith—and his manifest desire to impress upon Timothy 
the necessity of action as opposed to mere theorizing. 


And then Timothy was a man of the second generation. Paul could describe 
the Christian life as a forgetting of the things that are behind and a reaching forth to 
those that are before. That was the manner of the first generation; but it is 
without doubt that in the case of Timothy, and many others of the second generation, 
it was not so easy to forget the things that were behind—Judaism, paganism, or 
whatever it may have been. They were tempted to look to the side or behind, and 
thereby their pace was slackened. That to which the first generation could 
explicitly say faiewell, crept stealthily in upon the second. In some cases it 
might supplant Christianity altogether; in others, it sought to take up a place 
alongside of it. This latter was the danger to which Timothy was exposed; and 
it is clear that the dangers which lay in wait for him as a member of the second 
generation were not counterbalanted by equally strong points in his nature, but, on 
the contrary, coincided with its weak points. 

But it must be added that all these weaknesses in Timothy’s nature were but 
dark spots on a bright background. Paul, who knew both Timothy and the condition 
of affairs in Ephesus well, would not have placed him there if he had not felt certain 
that he was capable of filling the position. Paul had named Timothy in the headings 
of six of his epistles, and so had written them not only in his own name, but also in 
his. And he had frequently sent him on difficult errands among the Churches. We 
may thus be certain that Timothy was no nonentity. But even stronger impressions 
are obtained from many utterances as to the beautiful qualities of his heart. To the 
Church of Philippi, Paul could write of him: ‘‘I have no man likeminded, who will 
care truly for your state. For they all seek their own, not the things of Jesus Christ. 
But ye know the proof of him, that as a child serveth a father, so he served with me 
in furtherance of the Gospel.” He calls him constantly ‘“ my son,” “my own son,” 
“my beloved son”; and when he sends him his last epistle from his prison in Rome, 
in which he asks him to come as soon as possible, he describes himself as longing to 
to see him, remembering his tears, when he might be filled with joy. Timothy was 
of a lovable, contemplative, somewhat sombre nature, with much capacity for 
faithful devotion, and with a tendency to moodiness. His good qualities and his 
failings answer to each other as the dark and bright sides of one and the same 
nature. But he had a sincere faith in the Lord, who can purify human hearts, and 
stablish them in every good work. 

Timothy appears to have been just at that stage when a man looks about for aids 
to his faith. The feeling that his faith was small must have troubled him a good deal, 
and so he began to cast about for means that might be employed in the Christian life 
by the side of faith and as an aid to it. The means he found and began to use was 
asceticism. There can scarcely be any doubt that in this respect he was influenced 
by the false teachers already referred to. He did not apprehend what lay behind 
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and was the fundamental thought of the asceticism of these teachers ; he had merely 
an impression of asceticism itself, and this weighed with him. It very likely happened 
to him as to many other Christians who, when they see asceticism practised, are apt 
to be seized with the thought that it is a high and strictly Christian ideal, compared 
with which the life of faith in its more usual forms is on a somewhat lower level, and 
that if the two could be combined. then one’s own Christian life, as well as Christian 
life as a whole, would receive a hitherto undreamt of impetus. 

This much is at any rate certain, that Timothy was on the point of becoming an 
ascetic. This may be seen from several utterances in the first Epistle. For instance, 
in chap. iv. 7 Paul says, ‘‘ Exercise thyself unto godliness: for bodily exercise is profit- 
able for a little; but godliness is profitable for all things.” The bodily exercise here 
spoken of is evidently the same as what is elsewhere called the mortifying of the flesh, 
and it is clear from the whole context that this was an important point with Timothy. 
What particular direction this exercise took cannot now be ascertained, but light is 
thrown on one form of it by chap. v. 23, where it is said, “Be no longer a drinker of 
water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.” This 
was, at least, one of the ways in which the bodily exercise showed itself: wine was a 
thing which Timothy denied himself. And this was the more remarkable because in 
those southern countries wine was a daily drink. It is plain from these two utterances 
that Paul was not favourably impressed with Timothy’s asceticism, but sought to 
treat it as a secondary matter and even to dissuade him from it. To understand the 
matter aright, however, the position taken up by Paul on the whole question 
of asceticism should not be lost sight of. In 1 Cor. ix. 27 he says of himself, “I buffet 
my body and bring it into bondage: lest by any means, after that I have preached to 
others, I myself should be rejected.” This is asceticism of a kind; but in spite of 
external resemblances, there was a very material difference between the asceticism of 
Paul and that of Timothy. What Paul meant to say was that he treated his body as a 
slave. But a sensible master would never seek to weaken the health and strength of 
his slaves, but would rather endeavour to increase them; while it would be at the 
same time his desire that they should be absolutely willing and obedient. And so 
when Paul says that he buffets his body, his meaning is not that he seeks to weaken 
it by all possible means, but that he wishes to make his body a powerful and willing 
instrument of his mind. Here the fundamental principle was clear: the body shall 
be the mind’s strong and willing slave; and it is impossible to imagine a sounder 
asceticism than that which is indicated in the words, “I bring my body into 
bondage,” or more literally, ‘‘ I treat my body as a slave.” 

Therefore, although Paul discountenanced Timothy’s asceticism, he was guilty 
of no contradiction, for the asceticism of the two men was fundamentally different, 
and in the case of Timothy it was a mere trifle when contrasted with godliness. 
Paul would not have dissuaded him from it if he had not discerned that its leading 
motive was erroneous, dangerous, and injurious. It was not asceticism in and for 
itself that Paul found fault with, but Timothy’s conception of it. He could himself 
contemplate circumstances in which he would feel it to be his duty to abstain from the 
use of wine—to become what is now called a total abstainer. It all depends upon 
the reason why. If it is intended to set this or that thing by the side of and ona 
level with the one thing needful, this is a sure sign that there exists a weakness in a 
place of vital importance which reveals a diseased spot in the life of the soul... 
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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND MODERN THEORIES, By Rev. Jonn Evans, 
B.A. London: Elliot Stock, 1892. 


THE purpose of this volume is to show that the essential truths of Christianity, as 
presented in the New Testament, not as given in Creeds, are in harmony with the 
legitimate conclusions of human reason. The author claims to show that the theories 
of modern times, professedly based on the results of the investigations of science and 
higher criticism, are largely founded on misconception of Christian truths, and of the 
constitution of nature, and that some of them, if carried out to their full logical con- 
sequences, will result in atheism or pantheism. On this latter position we will say 
at once, in passing, that no theories of the infinite and transcendental will bear carry- 
ing out to their full logical consequences. We have as yet no calculus that enables us 
to deal with these matters on the lines of mathematical science. 

The volume consists of an introduction, and ten lectures on the leading Christian 
doctrines, viz., Miracles, the Fall, the Incarnation, Redemption, Atonement, Justifi- 
cation, Faith, Regeneration and Sanctification, Prayer, the Future Life. These 
subjects are dealt with on a broad evangelical basis, and “ priestism, Calvinism, and 
other harsh systems” are repudiated. Thus in dealing with miracles the author 
regards the miraculous not as a violation of the laws of nature, but as instances of the 
intervention of higher laws not usually met with in our experience; the narratives of 
the sun standing still, of the miracles in Daniel and Jonah, he regards as “ strong 
metaphors” or parables. He does not apparently propose to apply this idea to any 
of the miracles of the New Testament. The actual histories of the Creation and Fall 
are allegories, but the original fall of man, in the sense that very early in his life a 
moral catastrophe befell him, is to be conceded as a historical fact. It is, however, a 
little difficult to see clearly how much according to our author is allegory, and how 
much fact. In the last chapter on the Future Life there is a useful essay on the 
@ priori argument for the doctrine. As to the duration of future punishment, the 
author considers that the data are not sufficient to lead to any approximately certain 
conclusion. In the other chapters we have an original if somewhat desultory restate- 
ment of the grounds for a moderate evangelical position, in the course of which the 
results of wide and varied reading are laid under contribution. The book is well got- 
up, and clearly printed, but the well-intentioned attempts at Greek accents and 
breathings have resulted in complete “ pie.” The author is evidently in considerable 
sympathy with modern criticism, and makes free use of its results: the stress he lays 
on the necessity of treating the Bible as a collection of Oriental literature will be 
specially helpful. But some of the statements about New Testament books, especially 
the Johannine writings, are more definite than the present state of criticism warrants. 
The Pastoral Epistles should scarcely be used without reference to the doubts as to 
their authenticity felt by a strong if not dominant school of critics. Nor is it now 
true to say that “many, perhaps most, maintain that the order of the Gospels in our 
canon is also the order of the time of composition.” Those who have enjoyed and 
appreciated the author’s former work, Jacob Herbert, will welcome this readable and 
temperate argument for a moderate type of the older evangelicalism, and his full 
sympathy with older forms of thought will render palatable to his conservative readers 
the concessions to modern ideas which Mr. Evans advocates. 

W. H. Bennett, M.A. 
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CHILDREN OF GOD. By Epwarp A. Stuart. Sampsog, Low, Marsden & 
Co., 1893. 


Tu1s volume of sermons by the popular vicar of St. James’s, Holloway, is one of the 
Preachers of the Age series. We confess that we opened it with feelings of consider- 
able expectation, but we are bound to add that we closed it with disappointment. 
Many of the sermons are sketchy, and some are fanciful. It is obviously impossible 
in the course of a short and single sermon, to treat with any satisfaction such subjects 
as “‘The Seven Gethsemane Commands,” “ The Sevenfold Easter Commands,” or 
“The Seven Easter Promises of Jesus Christ.” The style, also, is egotistical; and 
the writer is too fond of introducing Greek words. 

We believe we are correct in saying that Mr. Stuart is a leading member of the 
Evangelical school; but we are glad to notice that the sermons before us show traces 
of a very distinct advance on the narrow theology of the older Evangelicals. On such 
deep questions as the Atonement and the Fall of Man the writer speaks in terms of 
fitting humility: he does not attempt to soar into the secrets of the Deity on the 
waxen wings of the understanding. ‘‘ What, then,” he says, on page 102, “is the 
doctrine of the Atonement? Here it is, my brethren, that I feel we must speak with 
the deepest reverence, and with the consciousness of our own ignorance. We can 
trace the results of that Atonement; we insist upon the necessity of it; but when we 
try to explain the rationale of it, we feel there are deeper depths than any finite 
understanding can possibly fathom.” It is in this spirit that such questions should 
always be approached. With regard to the Fall, Mr. Stuart warns his hearers against 
the use of extravagant language in reference to the depravity of man, lest such 
language should lead them into error. He even admits, though in a qualified sense, 
the great doctrine of the universal Fatherhood of God. By ignoring this truth, he 
tells his hearers, ‘‘ we have suffered loss for our own spiritual life ; for the doctrine is 
the antidote to that selfishness of which we Evangelicals have to beware.” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Stuart has no sympathy with the results of modern 
criticism. He believes that the order of books in the English Canon was originally 
arranged * under the distinct guiding of God the Holy Ghost.” The Song of Solomon 
he regards as “ the climax” of the Old Testament—“ all that precedes leads up to it, 
all that follows flows from it.” The Book of Ecclesiastes is spoken of as the work of 
Solomon. In the New Testament, again, “ the unity of plan” (which is the writer's 
theme) is seen in the order of books as arranged in our English Bibles. ‘“ Having 
learnt in the lecture-room of the Romans the first principles of our faith, we descend 
in Corinthians and Galatians into the arena of conflict and of strife. . . . . And 
lastly in the Thessalonians we are told to wait for His Son from heaven”: until, in 
due course, we arrive at the Revelation of St. John, which we are told is “ the climax 
of the whole”! After these examples of Biblical interpretation, it is superfluous to 
add that the writer is very scornful of the “ higher criticism,” and is “not at all 
afraid of the charge of intellectual imbecility.” 

That the writer is deeply in earnest is evident on every page, and there are many 
passages that we have read with much interest. But we cannot agree with such 
a sentiment as this, on page 35: “‘ Never, never can we dwell too much upon the 
sufferings of our adorable Redeemer.” Neither does the following story indicate a 
healthy state of mind : ‘‘ When a dear cousin was going forth to the mission-field, one 
of his Bible-class children was heard saying to another how hard it would-be to go, 
and leave friends and mother and home. ‘Oh,’ said the other, ‘I don’t think it will 
be so very hard; for Jesus, you know, will be with him.’” If it was not hard to 
leave mother and home, it ought to have been. The following passage, again, may, 
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we suppose, be agreeable to some people’s thoughts of heaven, but we must confess 
we are totally unable to understand the feeling: ‘‘ Yes, though there be angel and 
archangel, cherubim and seraphim, you and I will be among the treasures of heaven; 
for we shall remind our King of His agony and bloody sweat, and how He won us on 
the field of battle, wet with His own life’s blood.” Joun VAUGHAN, 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF GOD AND THE WORLD AS CENTRING IN 
THE INCARNATION: Brine tHe Kerr Lecrurss ror 1890-91. By James 
Orr, D.D., Professor of Church History in the United Presbyterian College, 

, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 

Tuts is a great book on a most important subject. It is the first series of lectures on 

the Kerr foundation, and it is the first considerable book written by Dr, Orr. Both 

the lectureship and the lecturer are to be congratulated on such a worthy inauguration. 

The lectures are worthy to take their place among the best of the Bampton, Baird, 

Cunningham, and other lectures published in England or in Scotland. Dr, Orr is 

an admirable lecturer. There is ample knowledge and the clear exposition which 

rises out of fulness of information. .There is a clear and perfect apprehension of the 
views with which he does not agree, and the absolute fairness which a strong man 
shows to his opponents. There is a unique power of classification and of compre- 
hensive statement, an example of which may be found in Note G, pp. 476-8, on 

** Schools of Evolutionists,” where, in a couple of pages, Dr. Orr gives as much infor- 

mation as might furnish a treatise. But, in truth, this power of classification is con. 

spicuous through the volume, afid forms one of the most valuable elements of the 
book. 
Dr. Orr’s plan is admirable in itself, and has been splendidly carried out in detail. 

He first gives us “‘ the Christian view of the world in general,” with a consideration 

of the preliminary objections from the theology of feeling and from the school of 

Ritschl. The second lecture deals with the Christian view and its alternatives, 

The main appeal is to history. History is shown to be a series of alternatives, A 

Divine Christ or Humanitarianism, a Divine Christ or Agnosticism, a Divine Christ or 

Pessimism—such is the downward movement; but there is an upward movement 

from Pessimism to Christ traced by Dr. Orr, a necessary piece of work which is 

exceedingly well done, and which commands unstinted admiration. Then in the third 
lecture we have the Theistic postulate of the Christian view. This well-trodden 
field is again treated by Dr. Orr, and with singular freshness and power. One would 
think that in this field nothing fresh was to be said; but the massiveness and com- 
prehensiveness of Dr. Orr's treatment, his singular knowledge of the whole field of 
literature on the question, and his masterly grasp, has given a unique charm to the 
whole discussion. We call attention to his treatment of the cosmological, the 
teleological, and the ontological arguments. Next we are to consider the postulate of 
the Christian view of the world in regard tonature and toman. Here we are called on 
to note the recognition by Dr. Orr of the contribution which philosophy and science 
have made to our knowledge of nature and of man. It is no grudging recognition, 

For man has learned something of himself and of nature throughout the ages, and, 

as Dr. Orr shows, whatever he has learned through science and philosophy is not 

inconsistent with what has been revealed to him through Scripture and through 

Christ. The first postulate of the Christian view is God; the second is man in the 

image of God; the third is the sin and disorder of the mind—a problem which 

Christianity does not create, but helps to solve. But the main problem of evil 

becomes: (1) the problem of moral evil; (2) the problem of natural evil; and (3) the 
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culmination of both provlems in the question of the relation of sin to death. On this 
dark and solemn subject Dr. Orr has much to say ; and he says it with effect. If he 
does not solve the problem, at least he has made the existence of it less burdensome 
to mind and heart. This chapter, the fifth, culminates in an important statement of 
the Biblical doctrine of immortality, in which Dr. Orr rightly distinguishes between 
the Scriptural and other doctrines of immortality. ‘ The true immortality is through 
redemption, and embraces the resurrection of the body.” In the appendix to this 
chapter Dr. Orr treats of the Old Testament doctrine of immortality ; and this is the 
only section of the volume with regard to which we do not quite see our way to an 
agreement with the statement of Dr. Orr. “We quite agree with the statement that 
the Old Testament doctrine of immortality is to be looked for in the idea of man’s 
relation to God, and that it embraces the idea of a resurrection, if it has come to 
clear consciousness in the Old Testament at all. That is to say, the correlation and 
the culmination of the Old Testament hope are contained in the Christian doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead. But the difficulty is, did the Old Testament writers 
attain to a clear consciousness of this doctrine as their hope? We doubt it; and 
though we have carefully weighed Dr. Orr’s arguments, we are not convinced. But 
to discuss the question here would lead us too far afield. 

The sixth lecture sets forth the central assertion of the Christian view, “‘ The 
Incarnation of God in Christ ’’"—a chapter which exhibits Dr. Orr’s mastery of the 
most recent results of exegesis, and his command of the resources of the new science 
of Biblical theology; while in other relations it shows how well he has made himself 
acquainted with the attempts at dogmatic reconstruction made mainly by German 
theologians. 

The seventh lecture deals with the Incarnation and the Plan of the World, and 
the eighth with the Incarnation and Redemption from Sin, and the ninth with the 
Incarnation and Human Destiny. These three chapters, with their various appen- 
dices, may be described as an exposition of the Christian philosophy of history, 
with a criticism of opposing views, and of views which may be described as 
inadequate. 

Looking back over the journey we have taken under the leadership of Dr. Orr, 
what have we gained? More than we can at once say. We have got this much 
at any rate, that there is a Christian view of the world—a view large, spacious, 
comprehensive—and all other views of the world, so far as there is truth in them, 
fall into their proper places, in relation to, and in subordination to, this view. 
Under the guidance of Dr. Orr we find that we are free to range among the sciences, 
philosophies, and religions of the world, and claim the truth in all of them, as truth 
which rightfully belongs to Christianity. For in the Christian view alone can these 
partial truths receive their justification. In it alone they cease to be isolated, 
fragmentary, incomplete, and become part of the organic whole of truth. While 
we admire the learning, the logical power, the clear exposition, and the grasp of 
principle manifested in the book, most of all do we admire the sympathetic insight 
into partial and one-sided systems, and the firm desire to seek, find, and rescue 
the truth imprisoned in them. In this Dr. Orr has been conspicuously successful. 
He is not content with negative and destructive criticism. He seeks to put himself 
in the place of another. He ever asks, What is there in this system, be the system 
what it may, which has led men to believe it, to rest in it, to fight for it ? He 
is more concerned to find out that than to find out merely what is defective. 
Firmly persuaded that in Christ he has found the truth, and that Christianity holds 
the secret of a rational interpretation of God, and man, and the world; firmly 
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persuaded, also, that there is an affinity between the mind of man and the truth; 
Dr. Orr has sought to present to the world this vindication of the Christian view of 
the world. And he has done his work in such a way as to earn the thanks of all 
thoughtful men. : re . James Ivpracu, 


THEOSOPHY, OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RELIGION; Tus Girrorp Laxcrurss, 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF GLasGow IN 1892, By F,. Max Miucer, 
K.M. London: Longmans, 1893. 


Wuen I venture to express some of the thoughts which the reading of this volume 
has suggested to me, I do so strictly in the spirit of a learner; and the true learner 
is, of necessity, a close and persistent questioner. I owe to Professor Max Miiller a 
debt of gratitude—which it has always been to me a heartfelt pleasure to acknow- 
ledge—for the multitude of questions which he has answered for me, I may say now, 
during nearly forty years; and I am thankful to have an opportunity of trying to lay 
bare my inmost mind on some subjects of supreme importance in their bearings on 
the future course of European thought, and therefore also of European religion, 

In his lecture on Alexandrian Christianity, Professor Max Miiller expresses his 
belief that ‘by vindicating the true hisiorical position of Christianity, and by 
showing the position which it holds by right among the historical and natural religions 
of the world, without reference to or reliance upon any supposed special, ewcep- 
tional, or so-called miraculous revelation, I may have fulfilled the real intention 
of the founder of this lectureship better than I could have done in any other way.” 
(p. 448.) ‘ 

This historical position of Christianity is, he says, its essential characteristic ; 
and by this he means that it comes in the very fulness of time, and that, so coming, 
it marks the highest point which, thus far, the great tide of human thought had 
reached. It does not follow that the point thus reached is the highest which can be 
reached; nor does it follow necessarily that our conclusions are right as to the 
value of the results so far attained. Semitic and Hellenic thought met at Alexandria, 
It was there that ‘ the Jewish religion experienced its last philosophical revival, and 
that the Christian religion for the first time asserted its youthful strength against the 
philosophies both of the East and of the West" (p. 899). 

But, in spite of all that is said throughout these lectures, I am still constrained to 
express my ignorance, or, at the least, my complete uncertainty, as to the strict 
meaning in which Professor Max Miiller uses the terms Christianity and Christian 
religion. The Logos doctrine is, he says, ‘ the foundation of all philosophy,” and 
thus, ‘“‘ unless we have fully grasped it, as it i¢ grasped by some of the greatest 
Fathers of the Church, we shall never be able to understand the fourth Gospel, 
we shall never be able to call ourselves true Christians” (p, 521), 

Physical religion, we are told, represents “ the search after something more than 
finite or phenomenal in nature,” while Anthropological religion denotes “ the search 
after something more than finite or phenomenal in the soul of man,” and these two 
currents must in the end meet in what has been called 7'heosophy or Psychological 
religion, both this striving to meet and the final union haying found their most 
perfect expression in Christianity (p. 541). The plant so raised is as a mighty 
oak, needing neither props, safeguards, nor fencing. We should feel it an indignity, 
Professor Miiller exclaims, to the giant of the forest, if we saw it enclosed by tiny 
props and made hideous by scarecrows to frighten off the birds. 

“Would you not feel moved to tear off the screens and let the wind of heaven 
shake its branches, and the light from heaven warm and brighten its dark foliage ? 
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This is what I feel about religion, yea, about the Christian religion, if but properly 
understood. It does not want these tiny props, or those hideous scarecrows, or 
useless apologies. If they ever were wanted, they are not wanted mow, whether 
you call them physical miracles, or literal inspiration, or Papal infallibility; they 
are now an affront, a dishonour to the majesty of truth” (p. 548). 


But although we get here some of the most. striking and most important 
characteristics of Christianity (whatever it be), we still have to ask what may be 
the proper understanding of this religion, and in what sense the interpretation put 
upon it may be maintained. We have still other factors to deal with. At the outset 
the very term “ historical Christianity ” conveys to perhaps four-fifths of all English- 
speaking men a sense wholly different from that which is attached to it by Professor 
Max Miiller. With them it is historical, not in the sense that it crowns the great 
fabric of religious thought, and so proclaims itself as the highest truth thus far 
attained by the mind of man, but as resting upon, and being attested by, certain facts 
of history, in such sort that if these events or incidents did not at some time or other 
take place the religion resting on them crumbles away. How does Professor Max 
Miiller deal with these so-called historical facts? The facts are of two kinds—the 
one being certain writings or scriptures, the other being the incidents recorded in 
those scriptures: The incidents are to be taken on the authority of the writings, 
and this authority is not to be called into question, and will not be questioned by 
those who are iruly children of God. I should be thankful if to this question I could 
see in these pages a more decisive answer, and surely no question could be more 
momentous. The Alexandrian Clement, we are told, took the critical step which 


philosophers like Celsus declined to take, when he recognized the Divine Logos in 
Jesus of Nazareth. 


‘ All the epithets,” he goes on to say, “ such as Logos, Son of God, the first-born, 
the only-begotten, the second God, were familiar to the Greeks of Alexandria. If, 
then, they brought themselves to say that He, Jesus of Nazareth, was all that, if they 
transferred all these well-known predicates to Him, what did they mean? Unless we 
suppose that the concept of a perfect man is in itself impossible, it seems to me that 
they could only have meant that a perfect man might be called the realisation of the 
Logos, whether we take it in its collective form—as it was in the beginning with God— 
or in its more special sense as the Logos, or the original idea, or the Divine conception 
of man. If, then, all who knew Jesus of Nazareth, who had beheld His glory full of 
grace and truth, bore witness of Him as perfect, as free from all the taints of the 
material creation, why should not the Greek philosophers have accepted their testimony 
and declared that He was to them the Divine Word, the Son of God, the first-born, 
the only-begotten, manifested in the flesh?” (p. 439). 

But have we such testimony? And what testimony have we? Are we not 
compelled to face here a great historical inquiry which turns on the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth? Only four short narratives tell us anything about Him; and we have 
no warrant for supposing that any one of them was put together within a century 
from the time of the events which they profess to record ; and of these narratives the 
fourth in every particular absolutely contradicts, where it does not exclude, the other 
three. This Johannine narrative certainly puts forth for Jesus claims not less high 
than those which Clement would have made for Him; but they are thrown into the 
form of discourses which could not possibly have been uttered, while a large portion 
of the body of this narrative consists of matter for which the writer could have no 
witness, and therefore no authority. No one was present to hear the conversations 
with Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman; no one could have heard the prayer 
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which in the 17th chapter the eternal Son offers to the eternal Father ; and if of these 
and other things the writer could have no report, it follows that the whole narrative of 
the teaching which he ascribes to Jesus must be the outcome of his own thought. I 
am far from saying that “the concept of a perfect man is in itself impossible”; but 
the fact remains that a perfectly true portrait of him could not be taken and 
handed down to later generations. The portrait left to us in the New Testament 
writings is certainly not that of a perfect man; and the supposed necessity of 
asserting that it is perfect, and of treating it as if it were perfect, is, it seems to me, 
exercising a fatally-enervating influence on the mental powers of those who act upon 
this conviction. Historically, we do not know him, and we cannot know him. 
Professor Max Miiller lays great, yet not too great, stress on the mystical system of 
Eckhart; and he tells us that the passages on which he relies, and to which he chiefly 
appeals, are, “‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” ‘Iam in the Father 
and the Father in me.” ‘“ No man cometh to the Father but by me.” “This is life 
eternal, that they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” ‘And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was, that they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they: also may be one in us” (p. 825). But of 
these passages, three belong to discourses which could by no possibility have been 
delivered, and the rest are found in a prayer which no mortal ear could ever have 
heard. Yet, if I do not misunderstand his meaning, Professor Miiller certainly treats 
the words put into the mouth of Jesus in the fourth Gospel as utterances actually 
heard by the outward ears of His dollowers. ‘Though the concept of Father is,” he 
says, “impossible without that of Son, and the concept of Son impossible without 
that of Father, yet Christ Himself, after saying, ‘I and my Father are one,’ adds, 
‘ My Father is greater than I’” (p. 536). If these declarations were thought out by 
the Evangelist, is not the pertinency of the argument, in whatever measure, affected ? 
The eternal verities set forth in them are certainly not touched; but they must he 
received without historical evidence, for, if we look to the New Testament writings, 
there is no such evidence to be had. Towards the end of his lectures, Professor 
Miiller speaks of *‘ the overwhelming weight of the evidence that speaks to us from 
the very words of Christ.” 





** We have lately,” he remarks, ‘“ been told, for instance, that Christ never speaks 
of Our Father when including Himself, and that when He taught His disciples to 
pray ‘Our Father, which art in heaven,’ He intentionally excluded Himself. This 
might sound plausible in a court of law; but what is it when confronted with the 
words of Christ, ‘Go to my brethren and say to them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God’? Was that also meant to imply that His 
Father was not the same as their Father, and their God not the same as His God?” 
(p. 538). 

This whole argument seems to look much like an appeal to the historical 
authority of a record. Let us suppose for a moment that historically the record has 
no value; and then what becomes of the assertion that after an outward and sensible 
resurrection Jesus sent by Mary Magdalene a message to His followers? It is not 
easy to see that the truth of the absolute oneness of the eternal Son, God the 
revealed, with God the unrevealed and unrevealable Father, is in the least degree 
impaired; but we are freed from the necessity of asserting dogmatically what 
cannot be historically proved, and of declaring that the prayer commonly known 
as the Lord’s Prayer was not in existence before the period assigned for the earthly 
lifetime of Jesus of Nazareth. But so long as we insist on giving historical authority 
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to the New Testament narratives, so long will the enervating influence of belief on 
the authority of writings not to be questioned continue to gain strength. That 
Professor Max Miiller would abhor the despotism involved in this state of things 
there is, of course, not the faintest doubt. Speaking of Eckhart, he says :— 


“When he touches on miracles, he generally sees an allegory in them, and he 
treats them much as the Stoics treated Homer, or as Philo treated the Old Testa- 
ment. Otherwise miracles had no interest for him. In a world in which, as he 
firmly believed, not one sparrow could fall on the ground without your Father 
(Matt. x. 29), where was there room for a miracle ?” (p. 508). 


But the narratives of wonders and marvels in the New Testament writings are 
not put forward as allegories. They are set down as sober statements of actual 
historical fact, in the same sense as that in which the Norman Conquest of England 
is historical fact. But (quite apart from the honesty of this method of evading a 
difficulty) if we put aside all such narratives, together with all professed reports of 
incidents and conversations of which there could have been no witnesses or hearers, 
what is the residuum ? 

I return to the question which I found myself compelled to ask at starting : 
What is Christianity? What is the Christian religion? What is religion itself? 
“‘ The original oneness of the human soul with God,” Professor Max Miiller tells us, “is 
accepted by all German mystics as the fundamental article of the Christian faith ” 
(p. 580); but this term oneness is itself equivocal, and therefure the value of the 
methods for attaining to or regaining oneness may be a matter of uncertainty also. 
Is the work to be done a work of restoration, or of an education which is to raise us 
to heights which we had never before ascended and from which therefore we had 
never descended? We have the former view in the utterances of the German 
mystics, who say that the great task-is to gain complete freedom for the soul from the 
tyranny of the body, “ till it rises in the end to a vision of God, to a return of the soul 
to God, to a reunion with God.” This seems also to be Professor Max Miiller’s 
personal conviction. ‘I wish,” he says, ‘that our etymological conscience allowed 
us to derive religio with Lactantius and others from religare, to re-bind or re-unite, 
for in that case religio would from the first have meant what it means at last, a 
re-uniting of the soul to God ” (p. 535). On this, surely, everything seems to turn. 
That there must: be anastasis, the uprising (not a rising again), of this there is no 
sort of question; but unless we can be restored to what we have lost, then that 
which I conceive to be the way in which we ought to walk is freed from those dangers 
which Professor Max Miiller holds to be inseparable from psychological religion or 
theosophy. These dangers, of course, have nothing to do with “spirit rappings, 
table turnings, or any other occult sciences or black arts” (p. xvi.). They arise 
strictly and directly from the tryings or temptings which are sure to assail the aching 
heart and the spirit struggling to escape from the storms which it must encounter 
here; and the rock or shoal where the dangers lie is that of asceticism. Against 
these dangers Professor Miiller gives the clearest possible warning; but it is an 
unhappy thing perhaps that the need of any such warnings should exist. I confess 
that I do not quite see why the impossible and incredible stories told about the 
mystic Suso (p. 531) should be noticed, unless it be to point out their manifest 
falsehood. I am not more inclined than Professor Max Miiller himself “to doubt 
the testimony of trustworthy witnesses that by fasting, and by even a more painful 
chastening of ihe body, the mind may be raised to a more intense activity” (p. 527) ; 
nor have I any wish to “resist the evidence that by certain exercises, such as 
peculiar modes of regulating the breathing, keeping the body in certain postures, 
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and fixing the sight on certain objects, a violent exaltation of our nervous system 
may be produced which quickens our imaginations, and enables us to see and conceive 
objects which are beyond the reach of ordinary mortals” (p. 528). 

Nor are there more than four words to which I should take exception in his 
remarks on the penances of Indian ascetics. That the seeing of visions and the 
hearing of unspeakable words may follow on certain conditions into which the body 
may be brought, there is no doubt at all. The doubt is as to the value of these 
visions, and the truth of their revelations; and on this follows the further doubt as 
to the value and wholesomeness of this supposed higher way which is to lead the 
human spirit to its highest good, under whatever forms that highest good may be 
expressed. It is certain, for instance, that the attempt to educate English-speaking 
men, generally into this psychological religion or theosophy must be a failure. It 
must be the work of generations yet to deliver them from their bondage to metaphor 
and to-the mythology which comes from metaphor; and the progress which can be 
looked for must be slow indeed, when by the immense majority of British clergy and 
laity the authority of a set of books is held to settle every question, and when the 
expression of dissent or even of doubt is treated as carrying with it the taint of 
moral leprosy. ; GeorcE W. Cox. 


THE MEMORABILIA OF JESUS, COMMONLY CALLED THE GOSPEL OF 
ST. JOHN. By Witttam Wynne Peyton, Minister of Free St. Luke’s, Broughty 
Ferry, N.B. Londonag@:Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black, 1892, pp. x. 513. 


Tr is not often that one r .across a book which, while possessing real merits, 
seems to be written as "a and tempting prey of the slashing reviewer. It is 
easy to imagine a critic, s had one or two tiresome and exacting reviews to 
work out, and feels that he needs and has earned some light refreshment, falling 
gleefully upon this volume and thoroughly enjoying himself. Before he had read 
twenty pages he would find that he had stumbled on something which could be made 
to yield excellent sport. The extravagant statements, the bizarre language, and the 
extraordinary taste which again and again disfigure the pages, are just the kind of 
things which a reviewer who wishes to be at once severe to his author and amusing 
to his readers would desire. Indeed, we are not sure that a sufficiently severe and 
amusing notice of the volume might not be made by the simple process of stringing 
together a number of extracts and leaving them to speak for themselves. Yet such 
a process would be manifestly unfair, unless it were accompanied by one of selecting 
@ proportionate number of extracts to illustrate the better features of the book. 
One cannot help suspecting that one of the main causes of the more objectionable 
elements in the volume is the straining after effect. One is perpetually suspecting 
that the writer is trying to arrest attention by being not only unconventional, but 
extravagant, and also that he now and then wishes to let us know what a variety of 
subjects he has read something about. But to be deliberately unconventional in 
dealing with very sacred subjects is rather dangerous work; and to be deliberately 
extravagant in such spheres is very dangerous work; while the peril of a little know- 
ledge, if it is not cautiously used, has passed into a proverb. Ifa second edition of 
the book should be called for, it might be made a considerable improvement on the 
first by judicious excision. ‘Cut out all the fine passages” is still very wholesome 
advice. 

The very title of the volume is a case in point. What is gained by calling the 
Fourth Gospel ‘“‘ The Memorabilia of Jesus”? It looks like a catch-title, savouring 
too much of sensational advertisement. If Memorabilia is to be used at all in such 
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a connexion, the usage of Justin Martyr would lead us to apply it to the Synoptie 
Gospels rather than to the narrative of St. John. And, again, if the familiar 
illustration of Plato’s and Xenophon’s delineation of Socrates is taken to explain 
the differences between the Synoptic narrative and the Fourth Gospel, here also the 
Memorabilia correspond to the Synoptists, while Plato corresponds to St. John. 
What makes the matter worse is that the author so far forgets the origin of his 
own title as to use Memorabilia as a singular noun: “to which the Memorabilia 
commits us ’—* the Memorabilia is only a reflection ’"—“ the Johannine Memorabilia 
ie not historical literature as is commonly understood ” (pp. 5, 7, 14). 


There is a want of dignity in the very first sentence. ‘I am not more than half 
sure that John wrote what I call the Memorabilia of Jesus.” That is not a very 
happy way of beginning a serious discussion of the most precious record of: the 
life of Jesus Christ which has come down to us. And the author will not get many 
to follow him in his first position, where he takes a seat of superiority above 
such people as Bishop Lightfoot and Dr. Martineau, who think that it is worth while 
to discuss the date of the Fourth Gospel, as if it made any difference whether the. 
book was written fifty years earlier or later—a.p. 90 or a.p. 140. If Mr. Peyton were 
trying to establish his right to an estate or to ascertain the character of his great- 
grandfather, would he consider it of no moment whether the documents which formed 
the most important factor in the evidence were written by those who had known his 
great-grandfather well, or by those who had only heard.about him from a previous 
generation? It is one thing to say that the Fourth @G@apel is what it is, whoever 
wrote it: quite another to say that its authorship; tter of no moment. A 
saying may be equally good and true whether it uttered by Christ, or an 
Apostle, or some person quite unknown. But it mayeiiltke all the difference in the 
world as to the effect which that saying will have upon others whether they believe 
it to have the sanction of Jesus Christ or of an inspired disciple, or to have no more 
authority than one of their own utterances. If Christ’s most intimate disciple wrote 
the Fourth Gospel, then we have excellent reasons for believing that the words 
attributed in it to Jesus Christ are substantially such as He uttered. But if not 
John, but a disciple of his, or a disciple of that disciple, some fifty years after John 
had ceased to teach, wrote down his ideas of what John used to say, then there is 
room for very large elements of doubt as to whether any one of the things which is 
recorded in the Fourth Gospel alone can be regarded as of any authority. A man 
returns home after an absence of thirty years, and is told that his mother at her 
death, soon after his departure, left certain messages for him. Those messages may 
seriously influence the rest of his life, if he is convinced that she really sent them. 
But if the evidence for this fact is weak, they may excite nothing more influential 
than a passing curiosity. The position that “ chronology is nowhere,” and that to 
discuss the date and genuineness of the Fourth Gospel is “ historical pedantry and 
critical pedlaring ” (p. 22), looks like a very lofty and strong position, but it will not 
bear serious investigation. The Christian religion is based upon certain historical 
facts, and the evidence for those facts is a thing of vital importance. One almost 
wonders whether a writer can be quite serious who maintains that it is a matter of no 
moment whether the record of these facts was written by one who witnessed them, 
or by some one else, who did not put pen to paper until more than a century after 
the facts are alleged to have taken place. Mr. Peyton’s introductory chapter on 
* Trrelevances ” needs reconsideration. Dr. Martineau knew what he was about 
when he admitted that he who can prove that John wrote the Fourth Gospel “ wins 
everything at once.” 
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But here is something of a better kind, and perhaps it would be better still if 
the metaphor about “ essences and originals * were omitted +— 

“In the drooping (?), despairing (?) crisea of life our want ia the essences and 
originals of things. There is a thought which has not ocourred to you, which if it 
could be distilled (?) in you would set you free, There ia an emotion, which if you 
could extract it would brighten your whole being, There is an event auch aa haa not 
happened to you, which if you will admit its forcea will broaden your being, There 
is a self-denial which, if you will practise it, will give you the finer finishes af 
character. What we are wanting are the essences and originalitiea which lie in the 
deeps of us, which Christ calls up” (pp. 186, 187), Or again, auch a passage as 
this:—** The man who is not serious will often crave for a great Season, a great 
Event, a great Movement, which he fondly thinka will work a change on him, 
Seriousness is not from without, but from within” (p, 188), 

But what is the value of such words aa atand at the beginning of the chapter 
which bears the amazing title, “The Fog Horn and the Storm Signal"? This 
chapter is on John ii, 18-25, 


“Tn an ideal literature we don't scok time relations, The signal of the ideal 
given in Cana has a rhythmic relation with the signal given in Jeruaalem, We have 
a rhythm of space, the motion from Galilee into Judwa, the wave from Cana awings 
round to Jerusalem, A rhythm of sound or of water is, like the pendulum, a wave 
motion. A mental rhythm is a companion phenomena (aie), The geographical 
rhythm begins its wave in Galilee, and the wave diea out in Jerusalem"! (p, 108), 
In the passage which explains the title of this chapter we have more writing of the 
samme kind. “A mist from the Eternal oceans (?) envelops in thick folds the Holy 
City. Holiness is not repudiated; religion is still in the ascendant; the Seriptures 
are much studied; but all is befogged, A fog is mist involved in smoke (?), ‘John 
the Baptist has sounded the note of danger in articulate speech, Obhrist uses the fog- 
horn, which has a sound without words, words without a key; weird, threatening, 
enigmatic. And it is enough, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up again (ver. 19). This cryptogram is a compressed speech, The Memorabilia 
is everywhere a Compressed literature, an exemplary conciseness, abbreviated all 
through, and suffers by abbreviation, and it is suffering in the right direction" 
(p. 199), And then Mr; Peyton goes on to tell us what the speech, which, accord. 
ing to his ‘view the Evangelist has condensed into a " cryptogram," must have heen 
like. There is no need to quote it, but he might have asked himself whether such a 
speech could ever have been made a serious charge against Jesus, The saying, 
as St. John reports it, might easily have been remembered by Christ's enemies, and 
made use of against Him when the opportunity arose two years later; but one can 
hardly believe this of the speech which Mr, Peyton supposes to have been delivered, 

At times one is inclined to think that Mr, Peyton is shaping his style after 
Carlyle’s pattern. Carlyle himself is trying enough with his mannerisms; but 
imitations of them are not tolerable, Is there not a twang of Carlylese in such 
writing as this ?— 

“ Advertisement is a method in this world of ours, and there is a weak utility in 
it, in this age of daily papers and overcrowding, Glaring advertisements in the 
glory of capital letters are mercantile shams—wholly so, If the articles are good, 
they don’t require big letters to show them, and advertising is the cowardice that 
does not believe in itself. But advertisement of any kind is not the method of the 


1 There is « very similar passage, p, 604, 
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spiritual world. It is even fatal there, this big brush, the windpipe way of showing 
yourself ”’ (p. 385). 

There are few things more certain about the teaching of Christ than that He 
sanctioned the belief in a personal devil; and it is equally certain of the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel that he held this belief. But that is not what ought to be 
believed, if our author is to be followed. 

“The Devil and Satan are personifications of this adopted perfidy in our being, 
mistaken by the thinking of the Church all along for persons (sic; but what Church 
has ever taught that the Devil and Satan are two persons ?), and in our day the 
mistake has been enforced by the influence of Milton; theology victimised by 
antique metaphors” (p. 447). 

Mr. Peyton, therefore, prefers to speak of Satanism rather than Satan; and he 
gives two or three definitions of it, of which the first merits quotation for its strange- 
ness. “Satan is the spirit of happiness in a man, and we may call this Satanism ” 
(p. 450). And there are other strange things a little further on. ‘‘ Every school 
boy knows that verbs are words which express action, and that verbs have two moods, 
the active and the passive. It is given to some to conjugate their verbs always in 
the passive mood, and the passive mood is expressed by the word, To be, as if action 
ts best known in its passive conditions, as if being becomes vivid in this mood” 
(p. 465). The confusion between “moods” and “ voices” is not the only confusion 
here. ‘Christ finds the sense of Wonder withered in Jerusalem, and therefore His 
divinity is unperceived. He also finds the sense of Beauty colded (sic), and there- 
fore His miracles are only massive icicles (!). The intuitions have become insipidi- 
ties” (p. 508). Pages might be filled with quotations such as these, and it is not easy 
to find anything of value which is not disfigured by mannerisms and eccentricities 
which are always displeasing and are sometimes grotesque. It may be doubted 
whether anything in the volume in its present shape is worth the ceaseless irritation 
which the perusal of itcauses. If greatly reduced in bulk, and enormously simplified 
in style, it might be of real value by its freshness and suggestiveness. It is at any 
rate one more proof of the inexhaustible adaptability of the Fourth Gospel that the 
study of it should have resulted in a commentary so utterly unlike the original as 
are these comments by the Minister of Free St. Luke’s, Broughty Ferry. 

ALFRED PLUMMER. 


20f, Matt xxv. 4i; Luke viii. 12; John viii. 44, xiii. 2; 1 John iii &, 10 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


History oF THE CaristiAN Counce, Vol- 
ume VII. Modern Christianity — the 
Swiss Reformation, By Putiir Scuarr, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church His- 
tory in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1892. 8vo, pp. xvii., 890, $4. 


This volume of Schaff’s church history 
describes the Swiss Reformation in two 
books, the first being devoted to the Ger- 
man-Swiss movement led by Zwingli and 
his successors (pp. 16-219), and the second 
being given to the work in French-Switzer- 
land under Calvin and his followers (pp. 
223-871), In the first section we have a 
full treatment of Zwingli’s training for his 
work, the Reformation in Zitrich, the 
spread of the Reformation in German 
Switzerland, followed by a long excursus 
upon the Grisons (pp, 180-61), the civil and 
religious war between the Roman Catholic 
and the Reformed cantons, finally the 
period of consolidation under Bullinger 
and Myconius, In the second section wo 
have an elaborate account of Calvin and 
his work, including the activity of his fore- 
runners, especially Farel, Calvin and his 
labors from 1586-64, Calvin in France and 
Switzerland, his first sojourn in Geneva, 
1536-38, his stay in Germany, his second 
sojourn and labors in Geneva, the Consti- 
tution and Discipline of the Church of 
Geneva, the theology of Calvin, the doc- 
tiinal controversies of Calvin, Servetus— 
his life, teachings, trial, and execution, 
Calvin’s influence abroad, closing scenes 
in the life of Calvin, and-the life of Beza, 
An Appendix on the literature of the Ref- 
ormation in France and an Index complete 
the volume, 

It will be seen from this summary of 
the contents that we have here the most 
comprehensive recent history of the Refor- 
mation in Switzerland. It is full of de- 
tailed information about the men and 
movements, religious and political, moral 
and social, that made the hundred years 
covered by this volume so eventful in the 
history of the alpine republic and of all 
Christendom. The well-known excellen- 
cies of Schaff’s historical writings sppeee 
again here in their old-time strength and 
brilliancy ; and this account of the Refor- 
mation in the author’s native land ma 
well be regarded as a monument of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his academic teaching, 
as well as of the sixth centenary of the 
oldest surviving republic which gave him 
birth. No period of the history of the 
Church offers more abundant source-mate- 
rials to the historian than that here treat- 


ed ; no period has been more carefully in- 
vestigated ; and with no period is the 
Protestant reader more familiar, Hence it 
is no reproach to Dr, Schatf to say that, 
with the exception of a few details, he does 
not tell us anything that cannot be found 
in other printed books, He has corrected 
a number of small inaccuracies in dates and 
events in his predecessors, He has writ- 
ten the history over again with apecial ref- 
erence to clearness of arrangement. He 
gives the literature of the various subjects 
treated with a fulness and exactness that 
leave nothing to be desired, He every- 
where draws liberally from the storehouses 
of German scholarship, such as Henry's 
“ Life of Calvin,” Tollin's writings on Ser- 
vetus, Baur's ** Theology of Zwingli,” and 
gives the assured results to the American 
student, He bears ever in mind the oir- 
cumstances and relations of his adopted 
country, and does not hesitate to go out of 
his way in the religious history of Switzer- 
land to gather some practical leason for the 
benefit of hisreadersin America, He gives 
many personal references to his literary 
friends, to himself, and to those who have 
helped him in his work, He frankly prints 
extracts from letters of two old Swiss 
friends, Dr, von Wyas, of Zitrich, and Pro- 
fessor Godet, of Neuchatel, both of whom 
praise in i terms the volume before us, 
the proof-sheeta of which they had read, 
On every page the student feels that he is 
in the company of an encyclopedic guide 
whose feet are upon his native heath, and 
who is ready at any moment to tell the 
young traveller all that he may wish to 

now about anything in Switzerland or its 
history, All these delightful features of 
Professor Schaif’s church history could be 
abundantly illustrated from the present 
volume; but we may regard them as per- 
fectly well known to all American readers 
of qhuseh history. What will be done by 
way of further notice of our author is to 
point out one or two respects in which the 
work before us seems open to criticism, 
And, first of all, the true proportions of the 
history are destroyed by the introduction 
of foreign material, The reader has the 
impression that the author has been mak- 
ing a book rather than writing of the Ref. 
ormation in Switzerland, The course of 
the narrative is clogged by ‘' padding,’’ 
This is seen in the great prominence given 
to biographical material. Schaff is in this 
respect a loyal follower of his master, 
Neander, In the account of the German- 
Swiss Reformation the lives of Bullinger, 
Breitinger, and Myconius constitute the 
history after the death of Zwingli, The 
Reformation in French Switzerland before 
Calvin and the causes leading up to it are 
contained chiefly in the biographies of 
Farel, Viret, and Froment (pp, 286-4). 
This volume aims to describe the ‘' Prot- 
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estant movement .. . in French Switzer- 
land to the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ;’”’ but the history of the forty years 
after the death of Calvin (1564) consists 
eaoly of achapter on the life of Beza (pp. 
845-75). Other forms of padding appear. 
Tributes to Calvin, collected from various 
writers, cover twenty-nine pages in one 
place and four in another. His Institutes 
are described in eleven pages of quotations 
at the point in Calvin’s life at which the 
book appeared, and later the same subject 
is treated in the chapter on the Calvinistic 
system. Nine pagesof quotationsare given 
from the correspondence of Calvin and 
Sadolet. Five pages are quoted to give 
Calvin’s view-of the Church. Coming to 
the punishment of Servetus, the subject is 
introduced by an essay twenty pages long, 
giving the history of Toleration from Con- 
stantine the Great to George Washington. 
Of the 650 pages devoted to the Reforma- 
tion in French Switzerland, 119 are given 
to the case of Servetus—that is, nineteen 
more than Henry gives in his elaborate 
** Life of Calvin:’’ In fact, Schaff’s his- 
tory of the movement in French Switzer- 
land is too much a life of Calvin. This 
tendency leads him to introduce chapter 17 
on ‘‘ Calvin Abroad,’’ which. occupies 
twenty-two pages, and is hardly a part of 
the history of the Reformation in Switzer- 
land. The closing chapter on Beza (pp. 
845-75) was written, the preface says, b 
Rev. 8. M. Jackson, a work ‘‘ for whic 
he was well prepared by previous studies ;”’ 
but a note prefixed to the chapter itself 
seems to claim it also for Dr. Schaff, say- 
ing only that Mr. Jackson ‘‘ revised and 
somewhat enlarged it.” 

Making all due allowance for proper 
quotations from sources and other writ- 
ings, we still think that much of the mate- 
rial here referred to is a defect in historical 
proportions, a hindrance to just perspec- 
tive, and a break in the flow of the narra- 
tive, which weakens its force. The stu- 
dent sometimes cannot see the forest for 
the trees. He is not shown the underly- 
ing principles sufficiently. He is not in- 
formed often enough what direction the 
great stream of history was taking, upon 
the surface of which these endless biog- 
raphies were floating. 

Another deficiency in this history is the 
lack of sympathy with the theology of 
Zwingli, and especially of Caivin, which 
marks its author. He thinks the Reform- 
ers who drew up Confessions put ‘‘ for the 
old Roman popery a modern Protestant 
popery.’”’ They had a theory of inspira- 
tion which ignored the human element in 
the Bible—a theory which, in the hands of 
their successors, was ‘‘ destructive of scien- 
tific exegesis’’ (p. 586). Schaff, like all 
Presbyterians in America, as he tells us, has 
signed a Calvinistic Confession of Faith 
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“as to substance of doctrine” (p. 857) ; 
and then he proceeds to tell us (p. 548) that 
Calvinism as well as Lutheranism and 
Augustinianism “destroy the foundation 
of moral responsibility by teaching the 
slavery of the human will; they turn the 
sovereignty of God into an arbitrary 
power, and His justice into partiality,” 
etc. He adds these systems “can never 
satisfy the vast majority of Christendom.”’ 
Schaff himself is essentially Arminian in 
his theology (p. 570), and harmonizes Di- 
vine sovereignty:and man’s free will by a 
theory of Kenosis, whereby God limits His 
active sovereignty so as to leave man free. 
He then takes pp. 568-82 to oppose Calvin- 
ism—a piece of polemical divinity that 
hardly belongs in a history of the Reforma- 
tion—and is so J consistent with holding 
a Calvinistic confession “as to substance 
of doctrine.” 

But this notice is becoming too extend- 
ed ; only one more drawback to this valu- 
able history may be noticed. Schaff lacks 
the poetic gift of dramatic representation, 
which is essential to the great historian. 
When he tries to be eloquent or epigram- 
matic, after the style of Victor Hugo, he 
is either tame or sophomoric. This vol- 
ume solemnly begins: “Switzerland be- 
longs to those countries whose historic sig- 
nificance stands in inverse proportion to 
their size. . The land of the snow-cap- 
ped = "3 is the source of mighty rivers and 
of the Reformed faith.”” He speaks of Lu- 
ther “leading the people of Goud out of the 
Babylonian captivity under the Gospel ban- 
ner of freedom.” He says Calvin “con- 
sulted not with flesh and blood, and burned 
the bridge behind him.’’ Calvin’s discus- 
sion flowed on “like a river of fresh 
water.” Not a few infelicities of expres- 
sion can be attributed to the German moth- 
er tongue of the author. We read that 
Comander preached “ at Coire since 1524 ;”’ 
that “the cattle was deprived of salt ;’’ 
“he avoided to speak of predestination ;’”’ 
he sought to “ win back the orphan Church 


‘of Geneva to the sheepfold of Rome ;’’ the 


people of Strassburg are “ Strassburgers,”’ 
those of Zurich “ Zurichers,’’ etc. ; the vil- 
lagers of Wildhaus were “a cheerful, froh, 
and energetic people; the mother of 
(colampadius “ was descended of the old 
Basel family of Pfister ;’ “the chief Re- 
formers of the Grisons are,’’ etc. These, 
however, are but spots in the sun of 
Schaff’s clear, informing, and attractive 
work. It is the most readable and reliable 
history of the period covered that we have. 
Besides the illustrations which the. subject 
receives from the clear statements of the 
author, and his numerous foot-notes from 
the sources, the volume is adorned by pic- 
tures of Zwingli, the house in which he 
was born, the town and minster of Zurich, 
Leo Jude, Vergerio, the abbey of Ein- 
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siedeln, Bullinger, Farel, Calvin, Ochino, 
Servetus, Beza, and Faber. 


H. M. Scorr. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


LEHRBUCH DER KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. 
Von Dr. Witeetm Moe.Ler. Erster 
Band. Die alte Kirche. Freiburg i. B., 
1889: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
8vo, xii., 567. 


History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, A.D. 
1-600. By the late Dr. WiLHELM MoEL- 
LER. Translated from the German by 
Andrew Rutherford, B.D. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. ; New York : 
Macmillan & Co., 1892. 8vo, xii., 545. 


It is now nearly four years since Dr. Wil- 
helm Moeller, late Professor of Church His- 
tory at Kiel, gave to the public the first 
volume of his ‘‘ Church History.’? The 
book has stood the test of use well, and 
has proved its right to the cordial welcome 
with which its first appearance was greet- 
ed. A comparison with recent work in 
the same field serves but to increase one’s 
admiration for the thoroughness, of Moel- 
ler’s achievement. It is safe to say that it 
is the best single volume in existence on 
the history of the Christian Church dur- 
ing the first six centurics. 

As the work has never been noticed in 
these columns, I may be permitted briefly 
to refer to some of its excellencies. 

In the first place, it is marked by a com- 
plete mastery both of the sources and of 
the vast literature to which the very scanti- 
ness of these sources has givenrise. There 
is scarcely a question connected with the 
early history of the Church in which the 
author does not show himself thoroughly 
at home. This is true, not only in the felt 
of doctrine, but in the much more neglect- 
ed one of church organization and disci- 
pline to which the contribution of the book 
is of the highest value. 

But it is for his arrangement of matter 
that Moeller deserves the highest praise. 
The problem before him was not easy of 
solution. He was to write, not a Kirchen- 
geschichte, but a Lehrbuch der Kirchenge- 
schichte ; not a history, but a text-book. 
The distinction is an important one. The 
historian may follow the main line of de- 
velopment, introducing only those facts 
which seem to him of decisive importance. 
Not so the writer of a Lehrbuch. It is his 
business to introduce the student to those 
facts which the larger history presupposes. 
His book, therefore, must be a little ency- 
clopeedia, complete within the limits of the 
period treated. A glance atthe recent Lehr- 
biicher—I need only refer to those of Hase 
and of Kurtz—will show that this is the 
way in which their authors have conceived 


the problem. He who wishes history 
aay ge must turn, not to Hase’s Lehrbuch, 
ut to his recently published Vorlesungen 
iiber Kirchengeschichte. Moeller was not 
content with such an encyclopedic treat- 
ment. He believed it possible to write a 
Lehrbuch which should be, at the same 
time, a history. It must be admitted that 
he has performed his task with remarkable 
success. The facts are all there—not even 
Kurtz covers a wider range of topics—but 
they are so arranged as to fall into their 
places as subordinate to the main line of 
development. To appreciate the skill with 
which this is done, one must study the 
book in detail. i refer, for a single exam- 
ple, to chapter 4 of Part IL., on the theo- 
logical development of the Church. 

A third excellence is the reserve exer- 
cised by the author in his treatment of mat- 
ters still under debate. It was his aim (cf. 
Preface) not to burden the pages of his 
text-book with unproved hypotheses. That 
he has altogether succeeded in excluding 
such matter, it would perhaps be too much 
tosay. In the present state of our know!l- 
edge that would not be possible, or even 
desirable. But he has certainly brought to 
the task a judicial spirit which isas rare as 
it is commendable. Many a controversy, 
of which the magazines are full, is here re- 
duced to a brief sentence. I may refer, 
for example, to Vischer’s theory of the 
Apocalypse’ and to the Hatch-Harnack 
hypothesis as to the origin of the Episco- 
pate. 

Finally, I may refer to the well-chosen 
references to the sources, which are of the 
highest value to the student desiring him- 
self to undertake original work. 

Such being the merits of the book, it can 
only be matter for congratulation that 
Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. have 

iven it to the public in an English trans- 
ation. Of that translation I propose now 
to speak. 

It may be said, at the outset, that the 
style is above the average to which recent 
sad experience has accustomed us. Mr. 
Rutherford has made an honest effort to ren- 
der the German into idiomatic English, and 
in the main he has succeeded. The long 
sentences of the original have often been 
broken up into shorter ones ; the involved 
order has been simplified ; not seldom awk- 
ward phrases have been happily rendered. 
So judicious a critic as Dr. Fisher has been 
led to speak of the translation as “‘ of very 
unusual merit,” and to express his satis- 
faction with the ‘‘ genuine classical Eng- 
lish” in which it is written (Neto Hnglander, 
November, 1892). Unfortunately, a care- 
ful comparison with the original makes it 
necessary to qualify this favorable criti- 
cism. The work shows signs of careless- 
ness, and in not a few instances the trans- 
lator falls intoserious errors. Froma large 
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number of cases noted I give the following 


examples: 1. To carelessness must be at- 
tributed such literalisms as the following : 
** ground lines’ for Grundlinien (English 
translation, p. 130, 1. 18); ‘‘ forehall’’ for 
Vorhalle (p. 279, 1. 35) ; ‘‘ churches of the 
masses’’ for Massenkirchen (p. 483, 1. 14), 
etc. Reichliche Quelien is rendered “ wealthy 
sources’’ (p. 484, 1. 1); Tertullian, we are 
told, was an exact ‘‘ knower’’ (Kenner) of 
Roman law (p. 208, 1.6). 2. To carelessness 
must also be attributed such exceptions to 
our author’s ordinarily good English as the 
following : ‘‘ probably basing on Tacitus’’ 
(p. 80, J. 16) ; “ verbal [for oral] tradition’’ 
(p. 116, 1. 10); ‘‘ numerous special litera- 
ture” (p. 129, 1. 31); ‘‘of hatred’’ (for 
“with hatred,” p. 81, 1. 28); “ unscrupu- 
losity’* (p. 481, 1. 18) ; “the prohibition to 
admit’’ (p. 327, 1. 14), ete. 3. Of slight 
inaccuracies, such as the omission of quali- 
fying words in the original, I have noticed 
anumber. Thus, p. 2, 1. 3, omits the gerade 
of the German, and so misses the correct 
emphasis. In 1. 34 of the same page we 
have “ from its’’ instead of ‘‘ from this its.” 
So, p. 3, 1. 25, “ the faith” (German, “ this 
faith’). In p. 482, 1. 6, wurde is translated 
“was” instead of “ became,’’etc. 4 More 
serious, however, are the following mis- 
translations of common words. In the 
table of contents (ix., 1]. 18) Zustdnde is 
rendered “circumstances” when the con- 
text shows that it means “condition.” 
(Cf. 1. 9 from the bottom, where it is cor- 
rectly translated.) On p. 3, 1. 24, Bedin- 
gungen is also rendered ‘‘ circumstances.” 
Anschauungen is rendered ‘‘ prospects’’ 
(ix., 1. 9 from bottom) instead of ** views.’’ 
Religions-Gesellschaft is translated “ re- 
ligious fellowship” instead of “religious 
society” (p. 1, 1. 8. Cf. p. 2,1. 24. On 
p. 3, 1. 23, it is correctly rendered). Selbst- 
bethitigung appears as ‘‘ self-attestation’’ 
(p. 1, 1. 10), while the word Bethdtigungen 
alone is twice rendered ‘‘ characteristics’ 
(p. 3, 1. 30 and 35). Betrachtung is uni- 
formly rendered ‘* treatment” (i. 1. 16; 
p. 81, 1.5), and Weltbetrachtung, ‘* treat- 
ment of the world’’ (p. 117, 1. 8). DNach- 
weisung is translated ‘‘ investigation’’ when 
it means ‘‘ proof’’ (p. 116, 1. 24). Letstung 
is made to equal ‘‘ exhibition’’ (p. 486, 1. 1). 
“* Theological’”’ (p. 185, 1. 17) is changed, 
doubtless through a slip,.to ‘‘ theoretical.’’ 
An amusing mistranslation is that of An- 
halispunkte, which is rendered ‘“‘ halting 
points.”” (‘‘ For the further progress of 
the spread of Christianity . . . the follow- 
ing may be given as the chief haltin 

points,’ p. ‘185, last line.) More carefu 
use of the dictionary would have shown 
Mr. Rutherford that the word has the sense 
which he has given it only in railroad 
terminology. Elsewhere it is used as 
equivalent to Anknitpfungspunkte. In p. 
81, 1. 11, the ‘‘ continuously advancing final 
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fortunes of the Jews’’ would hardly sug- 
gest der unaufhalisam hereinbrechenden 


ndyeschicke des jiidischen Landes. Three’ 


lines below, afflictions of believers ‘‘ before 
the final consummation” (cor der letzten 
Vollendung) is replaced by the phrase ‘‘ be- 
fore their final perfection.’”’ In the sarre 
sentence we read of the ‘‘ hostile appear- 
ance of the Gentile world power, in con- 
trast to the community of God’’ (German, 
das Auftreten—gegen!). In the chapter on 
the good works of the Church, Wohithdtio- 
keit is regularly translated ‘‘ benevolence”’ 
instead of ‘‘charity.’’ For the ‘* possi- 
bility’’ of p. 81, 1. 35, Mr. Rutherford has 
substituted ‘‘ probability,’”’ thereby making 
Moeller favor the hypothesis of a com- 
posite origin of the Apocalypse, instead of 
recording himself, as he does, against it. 

But perhaps the most inexcusable blun- 
der of all is the uniform rendering of Wesen 
by ‘‘nature’’ instead of ‘‘ substance” in 
the chapter on the Arian controversy. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that in the 
event of a second edition, the translation 
will be thoroughly revised. At the same 
time a number of annoying typographical 
errors might be corrected—e.g., ‘‘ notion”’ 
for ‘‘ nation’ (p. 3, 1 22); ‘*rectu’’ for 
“recta’’ (p. 129, 1. 11); the omission of 
“a” in p. 187, 1.16. The mistranslation 
of Kirchenordnungen (p 111,1. 45; p. 234, 
1. 89) has been corrected in an appendix. 
It should, however, read, not ‘* canon’”’ 
but “canons.’’ In other respects the work 
of the publisher has been unusually well 
done. Witt1aM ApAMs Brown. 

Union Theological Seminary. 





Brier Reviews AND NOTICEs., 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Records of the Past : being English trans- 
lations of the ancient monuments of Egypt 
and Western Asia. New series. Edited 
by A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Assyriology, Oxford. (Vols. III.-VL; 
London: Bagster; New York: James 
Pott & Co., 12mo, $1 50.) It is with re- 
ae that we note the cessation of this pub- 
ication. The former series extended to 
twelve volumes ; the present closes with 
the sixth. The dozen or more years which 
have elapsed since the conclusion of the 
earlier series have seen many new docu- 
ments brought to light and also much prog- 
ress in the understanding of old texts. 
New hands have taken up the old tasks 
and have furnished fresh solutions. These 
volumes show the evidences of both elc- 
ments, and while marking the advance, 
also serve to point out the fact that truth 
is finally reached in things Oriental by a 
series of approximations. The approach 
to certainty, however, is remarkable, and 
increasingly we may be sure of our ground. 






















































































It is impossible in the brief space at 
disposal to catalogue the contents of these 
volumes. The most interesting of the ndw 
translations comprise a portion of the cor- 
respondence between the kings of Egypt, 
Amenophis III. and IV., and their tribu- 
taries and allies in Syria and Palestine, 
translated by the editor. He is, however, 
far from claiming, as does Major Conder, 
that future study will affect only the ‘‘ de- 
tails.’’ If we may judge by the specimens 
presented by the present series when con- 
trasted with the older, it may be expected 
that in some cases the changes will be very 
radical. The translations are the work of 
men eminent for their attainments, and 
they are well suited to serve their purpose. 
The full introductions and notes which ac- 
company each translation add very materi- 
ally to the value which they possess for 
the unprofessional reader. e close as 
we began with an expression of regret that 
the series closes so abruptly. 


The Tell Amarna Tablets. Translated 
by C. R. Conder, Major R.E., D.C.L., ete. 
Chait * Alexander P. Watt, 1893, 8vo, 
pp. xi., 212.) Major Conder has under- 
taken a task which is declared by a com- 
petent authority (Bezold, see below) to be 
‘*impossible,’’ if such translation is to 
“‘ satisfy the expert or general reader.’ 
With this portion of the work we have lit- 
tle interest at present ; but we would call 
attention to the author’s contention that 
the Exodus had already occurred, and 
that the Israelites were established in the 
mountains of Palestine when the corre- 
spondence here translated occurred in 1480 
B.c. In other words, he holds that Ramses 
II. was not the Pharaoh of the oppression, 
and that Meneptah was not the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. He passes cver the decisive 
evidence in this way (p. 192): “I have 
been reminded of the recent discovery of 
the ‘store cities’ mentioned in the Bible 
(Ex. i. 11), but the fixing of their sites has 
no bearing on this question of date at ali.’’ 
That might be true if the “ fixing of their 
sites’’ were all that Naville did in 1883. 
But he did far more. He showed that the 
earliest remains in the city were those of 
Ramses II, that the archeological facts 
correspond exactly to the biblical record, 
and that if Ex. i. 11 is true, the Israelites 
built Pithom a hundred years after Conder 
would find them in Palestine. There are 
— problems remaining without hav- 
ing all the results already attained swept 
away to suit the theory of Major Conder. 
— Quite in contrast with his rash under- 
taking is that of Professor Charles Bezold 
(Oriental Diplomacy : being the transliter- 
ated text of the cuneiform despatches be- 
tween the kings of Egypt and Western 
Asia in the fifteenth century before Christ, 
discovered at Tell-el Amarna, and now 
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preserved in the British Museum. With 
full vocabulary, grammatical notes, etc. 
London: Luzac & Co., 1893, 8vo, pp. 
xliv., 124.) It is intended for scholars and 
has no elements of the ‘* catch-penny”’ or- 
der of ‘‘ popular” works on Oriental sub- 
jects. 


Israel Edson Dwinell, D.D. A memoir 
by Rev. Henry H. Jewett. With Sermons. 
(Oakland, Cal.: W. B. Hardy, 1892, 8vo, 
pp. 320.) ‘‘ The hand of affection has held 
the pen’’ to good ay oor The account 
heré given is that of a consecrated, earnest, 
and faithful servant of God, who against 
great difficulties struggled up to eminent 
success. To his many personal friends, 
classmates, and associates, to the people of 
his charges in Salem, Mass., and San Fran- 
cisco, and to the pupils whom he instructed 
in the Pacific Theological Seminary in 
Oakland, Cal., the volume will be very 
welcome. A single error may be noted 
(p. 34): ‘‘ In the following J wert ower, he 
was graduated from the [Union| Theologi- 
cal Seminary, with the degree of B.D.”’ 
Union Seminary does not confer this de- 
gree. 


The Trial of Rev. Professor Henry Pre- 
served Smith, D.D., of Lane Theological 
Seminary, before the Presbytery of Cincin- 
nati. By W. S. Plumer Bryan, D.D., Pas- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co., 1893, 8vo, pp. 51, 25 cents.) This is 
a reprint of an article in the Presbyte: tan 
Quarterly for April, 1893. It purports to 
be an account of the trial, but it is not. 
It is a critique and running commentary 
from the author’s standpoint of opposition 
to Professor Smith, upon the latter’s de- 
murrer and defence, and it closes with an 
apology (in the theological sense) for the 
decision of the Presbytery. We are left in 
doubt as to the extent to which the author 
has reproduced the arguments of the prose- 
cution, which far exceeded “ 154 typewrit- 
ten foolscap pages.” The author has en- 
deavored to be calm, but absolute impar- 
tiality in such a case is not to be expected. 
The pamphlet, however, is a more or less 
valuable addition to the literature of heresy 
trials. 


A Winter in North China. By the Rev. 
T. M. Morris. With an in uction by 
Rev. Richard Glover, D.D. (New York 


and Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1892, pp. 
256, $1.50.) A very bright and instruc- 
tive account of a winter’s stay in a large 
number of mission stations in five prov- 
inces of the ‘‘ Flowery Kingdom.” The 
trip was the result of a request that a depu- 
tation be sent out by the British Baptist 
Missionary Society to inspect and report 
upon its missionary work. Having such a 
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commission, the deputation had large 
privileges and opportunities. They trav- 
elled some 5000 miles in China, and kept 
their eyes and ears open ; the result is seen 
in this present volume. 


New Concepts of Old Dogmas. A book of 
sermons. By Rev. James EH. Odlin. 
(Chicago and‘ New York: F. H. Revell 
Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 292.) The kindly 
consideration with which these sermons 
were received in the First Presbyterian 
Church at Waukegan, IIl., has encouraged 
the author to present them to the reading 
public. There are twenty-six in all, 

rouped under the heads: Cosmos and 

orld-Age ; The Use of Miracles ; Grace, 
Love, and Obedience ; The Son of Man; 
The Son of God; Characteristics of Ex- 

rience; The Prayerful Temper; and 
mmortality. 


The Mosaic Record of the Creation Ez- 
plained. Scripture truth verified. By 
Abraham G. Jennings. (Chicago and New 
York : Revell Co., 1893, 12mo, pp. 67, 20 
cents.) Based on the St. James Version, 
untainted with the results of scientific in- 
vestigation, and entirely at variance with 
** so-called Christian  scientists,’’ who 
** have stretched and twisted Moses around 
as if he were made of the most elastic rub- 
ber.”’ 


Prisoners and Paupers. A study of the 
abnormal increase of criminals, and the 
public burden of pauperism in the United 
States; the causes and remedies. By 
Henry M. Boies, M.A. (New York: Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1893, 8vo, pp. xiii., 318, $1.50.) 
This is a most timely and an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to an important top- 
ic. It is from the pen of one qualified to 
speak, since he is a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Public Charities and of 
the Committee on Lunacy, as well as con- 
nected with several prison associations. 
He speaks of the problem with full knowl- 
edge, and sets forth the causes after care- 
ful investigation and study. In the light 
of wide experience he suggests remedies 
which should command the study and 
thought of those whose duty it is to regu- 
late and devise methods of reformation 


and prevention. The necessity of imme- 


diate attention to the whole subject is‘ 


driven home by appalling statistics, show- 
iig the terribly abnormal increase of the 
criminal classes. 


Natural Religion in Sermons. By James 
Vila Blake. (Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co., 
1892, 12mo, pp. 228, $1.) This is to some ex- 
tenta misnomer. There isa background of 
something deeper, broader, higher, and 
nobler than “natural religion’’ in these 
pages, which, however, comes seldom to 
expression. The Scripture headings may 
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be merely headings, but it is from the van- 
tage point of revelation that the author 
ldoks, importing into his treatment many 
a topic and thought that is essentially for- 
eign thereto. e by no means agree with 
all the positions taken, yet we have found 
passages containing much of truth and 
beauty. 


Character Building. Talks to young 
men by the Rev. R. S. Barrett. (New 
York : Whittaker, 12mo, pp. 78, 25 cents.) 
These were Sunday evening talks, in which 
the speaker endeavored to get near to his 
hearers and to influence them. They are 
printed as delivered, and are filled with 
the earnestness and directness of extempore 
speech. They are not models of English 
diction, but they speak a language which 
the young can understand, and by which 
they may be profited for the life that now 
is, and also for that which is to come. 
The subjects treated are: ‘‘ Destiny,’’ 
‘The Value of Time,”’ ‘‘ Reading,”’ ‘‘ Bad 
Habits,”’ ‘‘Strong Drink,’’ ‘‘ Companions,”’ 
and ‘‘ Religion.”’ 


Children: sheir Models and Critics. By 
Auretta Roys Aldrich. (New York: Har- 
pers, 1893, 16mo, pp. v., 158.) Those par- 
ents who have a strong feeling of parental 
dignity and authority, and who exercise it 
in enforcing their commands, will scarce- 
ly find this book pleasant reading. On the 
contrary, those whose desire is tor the well- 
being and highest success of their children 
will find aid and encouragement in these 
pages. ‘‘ Train up a child in the way he 
should go’’ is too often interpreted from 
the standpoint of the prison warden, not 
from that of the loving parent. The ques- 
tion is what the ‘‘ way”’ should be. Too 
often it isa way not adapted to the char- 
acter, needs and feelings of the child, not 
based on a careful and loving study of 
child nature, but prompted by a gross 
selfishness ill concealed beneath a cloak of 
supposed authority, dignity, and parental 
right, and utterly regardless of the rights 
of the child. 


Thrilling Scenes in the Persian Kingdom. 
The story of a scribe. By Hdwin Mac- 
Minn. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1892. 
12mo, pp. 323.) Thescenes here represent- 
ed are connected with the return of the 
Israelites from the captivity, and the story 
of Esther and Mordecai. A company of 
young men listen to the parts of the stor 
as told by Ezra, Nehemiah, Mordecai, 
and Atarah in turn. The biblical story is 
at the basis, and it is embellished with 
various scraps of information from a vari- 
ety of sources. Some may like this meth- 
od of reading the Bible story, but others 
will prefer the account asit is presented in 
the words of Scripture. To the latter class 
the present writer strongly cleaves. 
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B. W. The Biblical World. 
B.Q. R Baptist Quarterly Review. 
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Artist’s Summer Vacation,”’ John Gilmer Speed ; 
“The Evolution of New .York,”’ second part, 
Thomas A. Janvier; ‘*The Empréss of Austria,” 
Vi one of the ladies of her court; ‘‘The Handsome 

umes” (a novel), Part I,, William Black ; ‘* Wyom- 
ing—Another Pennsylvania," Julian Ralph ; ‘‘ The 
Refugees: A Tale of Two Continents,’ Part VI., A. 
Conan Doyle ; ‘** New France under British Rule,” 
Henry Loomis Nelson; “ Pogit Way” (a story), 
Grace Livingston Furniss ; ‘‘ Vivisection and Brain 
Surgery,” W. W. Keen, M.D., LL.D. ; “ Horace 
Chase” (a novel), Part VI., Constance Fenimore 
Woolson ; *‘ Editor’s Study,’ Charles Dudley War- 
ner; ‘Monthly Record of Current Events ;” 
‘* Editor’s Drawer.” 


Tae June Century contains: ‘*The Juno of 
Argos: Discovered in 1892 by the American School 
of Athens,” frontispiece ; ‘* Caughtona Lee Shore: 
Pleasures and Perils of a Cruise on the Florida 
Coast,” Lieut. William Henn ; ‘‘ Where Helen Sits,” 
Laura E. Richards; ‘*The Death of the Prince 
Imperial,’ Archibald Forbes; ‘* The Father of 
Modern [llustration’’ (Vierge), August F. Jaccaci ; 
“College Athletics,” Walter Camp; ‘* Notable 


Women: Christina Rossetti,” Edmund Gosse ; 
“The Juno of Argos,” Charles Waldstein ; ‘*‘ My 
White o* Killarney,” Jennie E. T. Dowe; 


Rose 
“The White Islander,"“ Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood; ‘“ The Story of a Day,’”’ Grace King; 
“The Hermit-Thrush,” drawing by Mary Hallock 
Foote ; *‘ An Hour with Robert Franz,’* Henry T. 
Finck ; ‘The Public Health: The Duty of the 
Nation in Guarding it,’ T. Mitchell Prudden, 
M. D.; “ If Spirits Walk,”’ Ellen Burroughs ; ‘* With 
Tolstoy in the Russian Famine,"’ Jonas Stadling ; 
- prize, Kn Rosina,”’ William Henry Bishop; 


** Art,” orence Earle Coates; ‘* The Widow,” 
Charles Sqnaee Pearce; ‘In Cowboy Land,” 
Theodore Roosevelt ; *‘ Heart Song,” Lucile Du 


Pré ; ‘** Benefits Forgot,’’ Wolcott Balestier ; ‘* Mrs. 
Pettibone’s Dinner-Horn,” Charles Battell Loomis ; 
**Poems,"’ Grace Denio Litchfield ; ‘Uncle Oba- 
diah’s Uncle Billy,’’ William Henry Shelton. 


ScrIBNER’s MAGAZINE for June contains : ‘* The 
Fall of a Giant Redwood,” frontispiece ; ‘ Life 
in a Logging Camp,” by Arthur Hill; “ Under 
Cover of the Darkness,” by T. R. Sullivan; ‘* An 
Artist in Japan,” by Robert Blum ; ‘‘ The Trouble 
in the Bric-A-Brac Mission,” by William Henry 
Bishop; ‘‘ Egotism,” by E. S. Martin; ‘“ The 
Birds that we See,” by Ernest E. Thompson ; 
“Endymion and a Portrait of Keats, by Edith 
M. Thomas ; **The Opinions of a Philsopher,’’ by 
Robert Grant; ‘‘ To-morrow,”’ by W. G. Vi 
Tassel Sutphen; ‘The Haunt of the Platypus,” 
by Sidney Dickineon ; ‘De Profundis,’’ by Anne 
Reeve Aldrich ; ‘*The One I Knew the 
All.” by Frances Hodgson Burnett; “An Old 
Song,” by H. C. Bunner; “ The Point of View.” 


Tue contents of Lrerrncott’s for June are: 
“The Translation of a Savage,’’ Gilbert Parker ; 
“ Amateur Rowing,” John F. Huneker ; ‘‘ Life and 
Death,’ Frank Dempster Sherman: ‘“ The Phi- 
losophers”’ (Lippincott’s Notable Stories, No IV.), 
Geraldine Bonner; “Love and the Locksmith,” 
Clinton Scollard; ‘‘ How Men Write,’’Frank A.Burr ; 
“Succory,” Harrison S. Morris; ‘ Ambition,” 
Johanna Staats ; ‘* Poetry,”’ Joel Benton; ‘The 
Foreign Correspondent,’ Theodore Stanton ; ** Ar- 
mistice,’ Graham R. Tomson ; ‘** A Glanceinto Walt 
Whitman, ’ John Burroughs ; ** An Old Good-by,”’ 
Lorimer Stoddard ; ‘‘ The Practical Jester,’’ W. 8. 
Walsh; “ Two Pictures,”’ Philip Bourke Marston ; 
** An Actor's Art,” Alfred Stoddart : ‘‘ The Wooing 
of the Wind,”’ Bliss Carman; “A Colonial Vista, 
F. H. W.; “When Doctors Differ,” F. M. B.; 
** Men of the Day,” M. Crofton. 

















































































Literary Department. 


MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOG- 
ICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 
CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 

COMPILED BY THE REY. GEORGE W. GILMORE, M.A. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


[Any of these books may be ordered through the 
Christian Literature Co.] 


Addams, Jane, Miss, Woods, Robert A., 
Huntington J.0.S., Rev., and others. Philan- 


, thropy and Social Progress. Seven essays; de- 


livered before the School of Applied Ethics at Ply- 
mouth, Mass,, during the session of 1892; with 
introduction by Henry C. Adams. New York : 
Crowell, 1898. Pp. x., 268,12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Seeney Walter F., M.A. Ezra, Nehemiah and 
Esther. (Hxpositor’s Bible.) London: Hodder ; 
New York: Armstrong, 1893. Pp. viii., 404, p. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. ; $1.50. 


Ahrendt, C. Die Entwickelung der Theologie 
in den letzten 7% Jahren. Leipzig: Akadem. 
Buchhandlung, 1898. Pp. 21, 8vo, 80 pf. 


Albert, F. R., Dr. Die Geschichte der Predigt 
in Dentschland bis Luther. 2. Theil. Lateiniscke 
Predigten von Professoren deutscher Herrkunft. 
814-1110. ‘*Seit wann giebt es eine Predigt in 
deutscher Sprache *’ beantwortet durch die Ge- 
schichte der Predigt in Deutschland von 814-1110. 
bye maes : Bertelsmann, 1893. Pp. vi., 192, 8vo, 

.80 mk. 


Annales ecclésiastiques, pour faire suite 3 
I'Histoire universelle de I’Eglise catholique par 
Rohrbacher continuée sous forme d‘annales de 1846 
& 1868 par J. Chantrel, et de 1869 & 1889, par Dom 
Chamard. Années 1872-73. Fascicule 5. Paris : 
Gaume, 1893. Pp. 641-818, 8vo. | Will be five vol- 
umes. Each vol., 10 fr.] 


Auerbach, H. B. Quellensiitze zur Kirchen- 
schichte. 1. Stiick: alte Kirche. Program. 
era : Hofmann, 1893. Pp. 49, 8vo, 50 pf. 


Bagenal, P.H. The Priest in Politics. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1898. Pp. 224, 8vo, 28. 6d. [Re- 
fers to action of Komish priests in Ireland during 
recent years. ] 


Balfour, A. J. Essnys and Addresses, Edin- 
burgh : Douglas, 1893. Pp. 342, p. 8vo. 6s. [On The 
Pleasures of Reading, Bishop Berkeley, Religion 
of Humanity, etc.] 


Barnes. W. E. Canonical and Uncanonical 
Gospels. With a translation of the recently dis- 
covered fragment of the Gospel of Peter, and a se- 
lection from the sayings of our Lord not found in 
the Four Gospels. London and New York : Long- 
mans, 1893. Pp. 104, p. 8vo, 3s. 6d., $1.00. 


Barrett, G. S. Religion in Daily Life. Lon- 
don ; Stock, 1898. Pp. 188, p. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Berfried, Edgar. Tafeln zur Veranschaulich- 
ung der Ausgestaltung der christlichen Osterrech- 
nung. Mittelwalde i. Sch!,.: Hoffmann, 1893. 
Tabeln, 4to, 8 mk. 


Berluc-Perussis, L. de. Le Protestantisme & 
Forcalquier. Memorial inédit d° antoine Gassaud. 
Digne : Chaspoul, 1893. Pp. 66, 8vo. 


Berthaud. Gilbert de Ja Porrée, évéqne de 
Poitiers, et sa philosophie (1070-1154). Poitiers : 
Oudin, 1892. Pp. 359, 8vo. 


Blaikie, William Garden, Rev., D.D., LL.D. 
The Book of Joshua. (The Expositor’s Bible, edit- 
ed by Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D.) 
3100 York ; Armstrong, 1898. Pp. viii., 416; 8vo, 


Blomfield, Bishop of Colchester. The Old 
Testament and the New Criticism. London : 
Stock, 1898. Pp. 182, p. 8vo, 5s. 


Roullay, Charles. L'figlise et la question so- 
ciale, discours. Paris: Téqui, 1898. Pp. 54, 18mo. 
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Brand, James, D.D. The Beasts of Ephesus. 
With an introduction by Francis E. Clark, D.v. 
Chicago: Advance Pub. Co., 1893. Pp. 206, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Bright, James W. The Gospel of St. Luke in 
Auglo-Saxon. Edited from the manuscripts; with 
an introduction, notes and a glossary. New York: 
Macmillan, 1893. Pp. vi., 158, 16mo, cloth, $1.30. 


Broadus, John A. Memoirof James Peti 
Boyce, D.D., LL.D, New York : Armstrong, 1893. 
Pp. xvi., 371, 8vo0, $1.75. 


Buber, Salomon. 
dische Abhandlung 


Midrasch 


Samuel. Aga- 
fiber das 


Buch Samuel. 
Herausgegeben nach Konstantinopl’er (1522) und 
Wenezianer (1546) Editionen mit Vergleichungen 
der Lesearten der Parmaer Handschrift cod. 463, 
kritisch bearbeitet, commentirt und mit einer Ein- 
leitung versehen. (In hebriiische Sprache.) Wien: 
Lippe, 1893. Pp. 142, 8vo, 2 mk. 


Burrows, J. L., D.D. What Baptists believe. 
_— Woodward, 1893. Pp. 320, 16mo, cloth, 
0 Cts. 


Buxton, H.J. Wilmot. By Word and Deed. 
Sermons. Third quarterly part. London: Skef- 
fington, 1898. p. 8vo, 2s. 6d. by 


Cambridge Companion to the Bible. Contain- 
ing the structure, growth, and preservation of the 
Bible: introductions to the several books, with 
summaries of contents, history, and chronol 4 
antiquities, natural history: glossary of Bible 
words, index of proper names ; inducts of subjects, 
concordance, maps, and index of places. London : 
Clay, 1893. Pp. 406, 8vo, 3s. 6d 


Carnegie, W. H. Through Conversion to the 
Creed, Being a brief account of the reasonable 
character of religious conviction. London and 
New York : Longmans, 1898. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 


Chwolson, D. Das letzte Passahmah! Christi 
und der Tag seines Todes nach den in Ueberein- 
stimmung gebrachten Berichten der Synoptiker 
und des Evangelium Johannis, nebst ein Anhang: 
Das Verhiltniss der Pharisiier, Sadducier und der 
Juden iiberhaupt zu Jesus Christus nach den mit 
Hilfe rabbinische Quellen erliuterten Berichten der 
Synoptiker. Leipzig: Voss, 1893. Pp. viii., 132, 
4to, 4.65 mk. 


Clernen, A. Der Gebrauch des Alten Testa- 
mentes im Neuen Testamente (a) in den Reden 
Jesu (Fortsetzung), (b) bei der Evangelisten. Pro- 
eT Grimina: Gensel, 1893. Pp. 39, 4to, 
1.60 mk. 


Collyer, R. Things New and Old. Sermons. 
London: Low, 1893. Pp. 202, p. 8vo, 5s. 


Compayre, G. Abelard and the Origin and 
Eurly History of the Universities, London: Heine- 
mann, 1893. 
Series. ] 


Cox, J.C. Six Meditations on the Gardens of 
Scripture, together with a Sermon on Christianity 
and Archzology, Preached at the University Church, 
Cambridge, before the Royal Archzological Insti- 
tute, August 14, 1892. London: Low, 1893. Pp 
218, p. 8vo, 5s. 


Pp. 326, p. 8vo, 58. [Great Educator 


Curtiss, George L., M.D.. D.D. Manual of 
Methodist Episcopal Church History, showing the 
Evolution of Methodism in the United States of 
America. For the use of students and general read- 
ers. New York: Meth. Bk. Conc., 1893. Pp. v., 
373, 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


Dalman, G. H. Kurzgefasstes Handbuch der 
Mission unter Israel. Mit Beitriigen von P. E. Gott- 
heil und R, Bieling. (Scbriften des Institutum ju- 
daicum in Berlin, Nr. 18.) Berlin : Reuther, 1898. 
Pp. iv., 148, 8vo, 2.40 mk. 


Dalton, Hermann. Zur Geschichte der evange- 
(I. Bischof Ritschis 


lischen Kirche in Russland. 
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mitarbeit an dem Gesetz fiir die lutherische Kirche 
in Russland. Il. Hugenotten in Russland.) Leip- 
zig: Duncker, 1893. p. V., 71, 8vo, 1.40 mk. 


Deschamps de Pas, L. L’Eglise Notre-Dame de 
Saint-Omer, —_ les comptes de fabrique et les 
registres capitulaires. Deuxiéme partie; Intérieur 
de |’Eglise. Saint-Omer : 
128, 8vo. 


Divinity of Jesus Christ, The. An Exposition 
of the Origin and Reasonableness of the Belief of 
the Christian Church. By the authors of ** Pro- 

ressive Orthodoxy.”’ Boston and New York: 

oughton, 1893. Pp. viii., 233, 12mo, $1 00. 

Douglas, George William, Rev. Sermons 
Preached in St. John’s Church Washington, D. C. 
aa Randolph, 1893. Pp. vii., 204, cloth, 


d’Homont, 1893. Pp. 


Drescher, H. Die Bedeutnng und das Recht 
der Individualitaét auf sittlichem Gebiet. Von der 
Teyler’schen theologischen Gesellschaft gekrénte 
Preisschrift. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1893. Pp. 
xii., 289, 8vo, 6 mk. 


Drews, Arthur. Die deutsche Spekulation seit 
Kant mit besonderer Riicksicht auf das wesen des 
Absoluten und die Persdnlichkeit Gottes. 2 Bande. 
Berlin: Maeter, 1893. Pp. xviii., 531 ; vili., 682, 
8vo, 18 mk. 


Duckworth, R. A Memoir of Rev. James 
Lonsdale, late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford. With aun introduction by Hon. G. C. 
Brodrick. With a portrait. London: Longmans, 
1893. Pp. 274, p. 8vo, 6s. 


Diisterdieck, F. Sociales aus dem alten Tes- 
tameut. Giitersloh : Bertelsmann, 1222. Pp. iii. 
140, 8vo, 1.20 mk. 


uff, M. E. G., Sir. Ernest Renan ; In memori- 
~ London: Macmillan, 1893. Pp. 320, p. 8vo, 


Dukes, E. J. The Principles and Polity of Con- 
gregational Churches. Bridgwater : Whitby, 1893. 
Cr. 8vo, 68. 


Dunbar, Newell. Phillips Brooks, the man, 
the preacher and the author ; with an introduction 
by Joseph Cook, and an estimate by Frederic W. 
Verve, D.D. Boston: Hastings, 1893. Pp. 342, 
12mo, $2.75. 


Eitle, Johannes, Prof. Grundriss der Philoso- 
hie. Freiburg i, B.: Mohr, 1893. Pp. xvi., 304, 
vo, 5 mk. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church. The distinc- 
tive doctrines and usages of the general bodies of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States Philadelphia : Luth. Pub. Soc., 1893. . 
193, 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


Exell, J. S. The Biblical Illustrator: Hebrews, 
Vol. 1. London: Nisbet, 1893. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Fancillon, R. E. Gods and Heroes; or, the 
Kingdom of Jupiter. Boston: Ginn, 1893. Pp. 
xii , 292, 12mo, 60 cts. 





Fillion, L. Cl. Les P , eC tés 
d’aprés la Vulgate et Ihebreu. Paris: Letouzey, 
1893. Pp. 664, 8vo, 7.50 fr. 


Gelbhaus, S., Rabbi, Dr. Mittelhochdenteche 
Dichtung in ihrer Beziehung zur_biblisch-rabbinis- 
chen Litteratur. IV. Heft: Ueber den “ Grego- 
rius,” ** Armen Heinreich,” und ‘ Iwein’ Hart- 
mann’s von Aue, nebst ein Schiusswort. Frank- 
furt a. M.: Kauffmann, 1893. Pp. 73, 8vo, 1.75 mk. 


Geldner, K. F. Avesta. Die heiligen Bacher 
der Parsen. Im Anft der kaiserlichen Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften in Wien herausgegeben. 7. 
Lieferung. IlI.: Vendfdid. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1893. Pp. 1-80, 4to, 8mk. 


Gellert, B. F. Cesarius von Arelate. II. Theil. 
— Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1893. Pp. 30, 4to, 
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Gilbert, J. Nature, the Su 
Religion of Israel. London: 
448, p. 8vo, 98. 


rnatural, and the 
odder, 1393. Pp. 


Gordon, A. J., Rev. D.D. The Holy Spirit in 
Misgions. Six lectures. New York : Revell, 1893. 
Pp. 241, 12mo, $1.25. 


uld, George M.. A.M.,M.D. The Meaning 
and the Method of Life. Asearch for religion in 
Hl New York: Putnams, 1893. Pp. 297, 8vo, 
1.75. 


Gutberlet, C. Die Willensfreiheit und ihre 
Gegner.. Fulda: Actiendruckerei, 1893. Pp. vi., 
8vo, 3.50 mk. : 


1 O- 


Hackenschmidt, C. Licht- und Schattenbilder 
aus dem Alten Testament. Giitersloh : Bertels- 
mann, 1898. Pp. ii., 140, 8vo, 1.20 mk. 

Hammond, J. English Nonconformity and 
Christ’s Christianity. London: Gardner, 1893. 
Pp. 282, p. 8vo, 58. [Attempt to prove that separa- 
tion from the English Church is unlawful.) 


Hardegger, August. Die Cistercienserinnen 
zu Maggenau Herausgegeben vom historischem 
Verein in St. Gallen. St. Gallen: Huber, 1893. Pp. 
, 67, 4to, 2 mk. 


Hase, Karl von. Werke, 14. Halbband, 1. Theil. 
Inhalt: Gnosis oder protestantisch-evangelische 
Glaubenslehre fiir die Gebildeten in der Gemeinde. 
Leipzig : Breitkopf, 1893. Pp. 315-604, 8vo, 5 mk. 


Heard, J. B. Alexandrian and Carthaginian 
ge Contrasted - The Hulsean Lectures, 1892- 
> inburgh : Clark, 1893. Pp. 374, p. 8vo, 


Heatley, H. R.,M.A. Gospel According to St. 
Matthew : the Greek Text, edited by ——. With 
notes and vocabulary. London: Percival, 1893. 
12mo, 28. 


Hellmann, C. A Metaphysical Octave. Notes 
toward theological harmony. London: Swek, 
293. 12mo, 2s. 


Henderson, Archihald, Rev., D.D. Pa'estine: 
Its Historical Geography. Second edition, revised. 
New York : Scribners, 1893. Pp. ix., 227, p. 8vo, 

1.00. 


Herron, G. D. The Call of the Cross. Four 
college sermons. London: Oliphant, 1893. Cr. 
8vo, Is 6d. [Also] The Larger Christ. London : 
Oliphant, 1893. Cr. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Hertling, G. von. John Locke und die Schule 
von Cambridge. Freiburg : Herder, 1893. Pp. xi., 
319, 8vo, 5 mk. 


Higgens, E. Hebrew Idolatry and Su 
tion : tts Place in Folk-Lore. Looken : 
1893. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Hinschius, P. Das Kirchenrecht der Katho- 
liken und Protestanten in Deutschland 5. Band, 
1. Abtheilung. System des katholischen Kirchen- 
rechts mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Deutschland. 
(Fortsetzung.) Berlin: Guttentag, 1893. Pp. viii.. 
492, 8vo, 15 mk. 


Hirsch, 8. R. Der Pentateuch. Uebersetzt und 
erlautert. 1. Theil : Die Genesis. (Hebriisch und 
deutach.) Frankfurt a. M.: Kauffmann, 1893. 
Pp. 563, 8vo, 2.50 mk. 


Holtzmann, H. J. Evangelium. Offenbarung 
und Briefe des Johannis. (Hand-Commentar zum 
Neuen Testament, bearbeitet von H. J. Holtzmann, 
R. A. Lipsias, P. W. Schmiedel, H. von Soden. 4. 
Band. Freiburg i. Br. : Mohr, 1893. Pp. x., 364, 
8vo, 6.50 mk. 


Horton, Robert F.. M.A. Verbum Dei. 
Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. 
Macmillan, 1893. Pp. 300, 10, $1.50. 


rsti- 
Stock, 


The 
New York: 
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r Hittebranker,, ©. | Der Minoritenorden zur 
eit des grossen mas. rlin : er, 1898. 
Pp. 98, 8vo, 1.50 mk. ins 


Jacob, Leonhart. Jesu Stelinng zum mosai- 
schen Gesetz. Ein Beitrag zum Leben Jesu und zur 
Ethik. Mit einem Vorwort von Prof. Dr. Balden- 
sperger. Gdttingen : Vandenhoeck, 1893. Pp. iv., 
46, 8vo, 1.20 mk. 


Janucci, A. M. Teologia estetica e sociale 
della Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri. Napo- 
li, 1893. Pp. 372, 8vo [3 mk.]. 


Jeffrey, Robert T., Rev., M.D. Visits to Cal- 
vary. A series of sacramental meditations. New 
a7 : Macmillan, 1893. Pp. x., 442, 12mo, cloth, 

1.75. 


Katz, Albrecht. Der wahre Talmudjude. Die 
wichtigsten Grundsitze des talmudischen Schrift- 
thums uber das sittliche Leben des Menschen, 
tibersetzt und in 70 Capiteln systematisch geordnet. 
Berlin : Apolant, 1893. Py. xv., 165, 8vo, 2 mk. 


Kinane, Dean. Life of Dr. O'Hurley, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel. With ietter from His Grace, the 
ost Rev. Dr. Croke, Archbishop of Cashel and 
ly. Dublin : Gill, 1893. Pp. 102, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


Kiphart, C. J., Rev., A.M. The Public Life of 


=— Lebanon, Pa.: privately printed,- 1893. 
vo. 
Klewze, H._ Zeitgemiisse Betrachtungen. 


Christentum und Buddhismus. Ueber socialdemo- 
kratische Ziele. Berlin: Bibliograph. Bureau, 
1893. Pp. 30, 8vo, 60 pf. 


Krause, Karl Chrn. Frdr. Abriss der Geschich- 
te der griechischen Philosophie. Aus dem hand- 
schriftlichen Nachlasse des Verfassers heransgege- 
ben von Dr. Paul Hohlfeld und Dr. Aug. Wiinsche. 
Mit einem Anhang : Die Phiiosophie der Kirchen- 
viater und des Mittelalters. Leipzig: Felber, 1893. 
Pp. viii., 100, 8vo, 2.50mk. 


tagalog, Samuel Norvell, Life and Letters of, 
——, Missionary to the Congo Valley, West Africa, 
1866-92. Richmond, Va.: Whittet, 1898. Pp. 
242, 8vo, $1.50. 


Laurie, 8. S., A.M., F.R.S.E. John Amos 
Comenius, Bishop of the Moravians. His Life and 
Educational Works. Syracuse, N. Y.: Bardeen, 
1893. Pp. viii., 272, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Law, W. Defence of Church Principles, 1717- 
19. Edited by J. O. Nasi and C. Gore.’ Lon- 
don : Griffith, 1898. Cr. 8vo, 28. 6d. [Westmin- 
ster Library.] ; 


Lemme, Ludwig, Prof., Dr. Das Recht des 
apostolischen Glaubensbekenntnisses und seine 
be ye ” emit : Winter, 1893. Pp. viii., 63, 

vo, 1 mk. . 


Lenoir, Félix, Abbé. De la théologie du xixe 
siécle, étude critique. précédée d’un coup d’cil 
rapide sur I"histoire de la theologie catholique. 
Puris: Blond, 1898. Pp. 106, 8vo. 


L’Huillier, A. Saint Thomas de Cantorbéry. 
Tome 2. Paris: Palmé, 1893. Pp. 595, 8vo. 


Lias, J. J. Principles of Biblical Criticism. 
London : Eyre, 1893. Pp. 268, p. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Liddon, H. P.. Rev.,D.D. Explanatory Analysis 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. London and 
New York : Longmans, 1893. Pp. 300, 8vo, 148. 


Long, Curtis E., Rev. The Abridged Creed of 
Christendom. Arran by —. New York: 
Revell, 1893. Pp. ix., 104, 8vo, 90c. 


Lorimer. G. C., D.D. The Galilean ; or, Jesus 
the World's Saviour. Boston : Silver, 1893. Pp. 448, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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Luther, Martin.. Commentary on the Sermon 
on the Mount. Translated by Charles A. Hay, D.D. 
Philadelphia: Luth. Pub, Soc., 1893. Pp. 506, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Macdonald, James, Rev. Religion and Myth. 
London: Nutt; New York: Scribners, 1893. Pp. 
xiii., 240, 8vo, 78. 6d., $2.00. 


MacKellar, Thomas. Faith, Hope, Love, These 
Three. Hymns and Metrical Psaims. Philadelphia: 
Porter, 1893. Pp. 262, 12mo. 


Mark, David. Der christliche Glaube. Apolo- 
getische Kanzelvortriige zunichst ffir die reifere 
studierenden Jugend. Brixen: Weger, 1893. Fp. 
xii., 464, 8vo, 4 mk. 


Marsh, F. E. Flashes from the Lighthouse of 
Truth ; or, Bible Readings on the First Three Chap- 
ters of the Epistle to the Church at Thessalonica. 
Stirling: Drummond, 1893. Pp. 260, p. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Mead, Charles Marsh,D.D. Christ and Criticism. 
Thoughts concerning the relation of Christian faith 
to Biblical criticism. New York: Randolph, 1893. 
Pp. xi., 186, 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


Michael, Father. 
With a preface by Ernest A. Farnol. 
Hodges, 1893. Pp. 390, p. 8vo, 68. 


Father Ignatius in America. 
London : 
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CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 20th of each month.) 


Apri 17, Sixty-first annual meeting of the Con- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
at Boston. 


A 23. Convention of Presidents of College 
Christian Associations, at Cambridge, Mass. 


April 2%. Meeting of the Baptist Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, in London, and of the Synod of the 
English Presbyterian Churcb, in Manchester. 


April %. First Convention of the Christian En- 
deavor Missionary League of the Reformed Church 
in America, in New York City. 


April 26-27. Twenty-third Annual Assembly of 
the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church, in Erie, Pa. 


Annual meeting of the American McAll Associa- 
tion, in Albany. 


April 27-30. International Convention of Young 
Women's Christian Associations, in Toledo, O. 


April 30. Annual meeting of the American Sun- 
day-School Union, in New York City. 


May 1-6. Centenary of the organization of the 
General _—— of the (German) Reformed Church in 
the Uni States. 

a 

May 3. Meeting of the British Women’s Temper- 

ance Association, in London. 


Opening of the Unitarian Conference of the Mid- 
dle States and Canada, ih Washington, D. C. 


May 3-9. Meeting of the College of Bishops and 
the General Missionary Board of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in Kansas City, 


May 4. Inauguration of Rev. Robert Christie, 
D.D ,to the chair of Didactic and Pulemic Theology, 
= the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, 


Annual meeting of the Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety, in Philadelphia. 


‘ovine of the Woman’s ey Missionary So- 
ciety of the Presbyterian Church, in Philadelphia. 


May 7. Sixty-fifth Anniversary of the American 
Seaman’s Friend Society, in New York. 


Beginning of the sessions of the United Presby- 
terian Synod of Scotland, in Edinburgh. 


May 7-10. Annual meeting of the Woman's Board 
of Missions of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
at East Nashville, Tenn, 


May 8. Annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, in London. 


_~ 9. Nineteenth anniversary of the Woman's 
Poard of Foreign Missions of the Reformed (Dutcn) 
Church in America, in New York City. 


RSoeesagy anniversary of the National Tem- 
rance Society and Publication House, in New 
ork City. 


May 9-11. Women's General Missionary Conven- 
tion of the United Presbyterian Church, at Omaha. 


May 10, Annual meeting of the London Mission 
Society. 


Thirteenth Council of the New York and Phila- 
delphia Synod, in Philadelphia, 


Sixty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Tract Society, in New York City. 


May 10-14. Thirtieth International Convention of 
the ae Men's Christian Associations, at Indian- 
apolis. 


May 11. Opening of the twenty-first Quadren- 
nial Conference of the Church of the United Breth- 
ren, at Dayton, O. 


May 12. Beginning of the thirty-eighth session 
¢ the Southern Baptist Convention, in Nashville, 
enn. 


Seventy-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society, at the Bible House, New York. 


May 15. Mid-year meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Woman's Centenary Association of the 
Universalist Church, in Chicago. 


May 15-22. World’s Congress of Representative 
Women (Woman's Branch of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary), at Chicago. 


May 17. Beginning of the seventieth session of 
the General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, in New York City. 


May 18. Jubilee anniversary of the Scotch Dis- 
ruption, in Edinburgh. 


General Assembly of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, at Little Rock, Ark ; of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S.A., 
in Washington, D. C. ; of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, U. 8., at Macon, 
Ga ; and of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
colored, at Providence, Ky. 


Columbian meeting of the Woman's Centenary 
Association of the Universalist Church, in Chicago. 


The following changes have been made in the fac- 
ulties of theological seminaries: Dr. Henry M. 
Booth has been elected President of Auburn; Rev. 
T. R. English, Professor of the — Bible and 
Pastoral nage at Hampden Sidney, Va.; Rev. 
B. L. Hobson to the Chair of Aptis in McUor- 
mick Seminary ; Dr. John O. Wilson to the Chair 
of Ecclesiastical History and Church Government in 
Allegheny Seminary; Dr. A. D. Hail to the Chair 
of Theology in Cumberland University. The trus- 
tees of the new Theological Seminary at Louisville, 
Ky., havealso elected the Rev. W.W. Moore, D.D., 
to the Chair of Old Testament Exegesis; the Rev. 
©. R. Hemphill, D.D., to the Chair of Systematic 
Theology ; the Rev. W. H. Marquess, D.D., to the 
Chair of English Bible and Biblical Theology, and 
the Rev. T. D. Witherspoon, D.D., to the Chair of 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology ; the Rev. Dr. 
McGiffert, of Lane Theolog‘cal Seminary. has been 
elected to the Chair of Church History in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, and the Rev. 
William Adams Brown instructor in Systematic The- 
ology. 


Dean Lawrence, of the Cambridge Divinity School 
has been elected Bishop of Massachusetts to succeed 
the late Bishop Brooks. The Rev. Dr. Gailor has 
been chosen Bishop of Tennessee, and the Rev. Dr. 
Capers, Assistant-Bishop of South Carolina. The 
Rev. Isaac Oluwole and Rev. Charles Phillips have 
been appointed (Anglican) Assistant-Bishops of 
Yoruba, Africa. 
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OBITUARY. 


Baird, Rev. Samuel John (Presbyterian), D.D., at 
Clifton Forge, Va., April 10, aged 76. He studied 
theology at New Albany, Ind.; completed his liter- 
ary training at Centre College, Ky., 1843; devoted 
three years to missionary work in Kentucky; be- 
came pastor at Muscatine, Ia., 1847, and at Wood- 
bury, N. J., 1850; labored in Virginia under com- 
mission from the American Bible Society and the 
Virginia Bible Society, receiving his commission in 
1865. He is best known by his ‘Collection of the 
Acts, Deliverances and Testimonies of the Supreme 
Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church,” but has 
published besides, a “Bible History of Baptism,” 
‘History of the New School and of the Question In- 
volved in the Disruption of the Presbyterian Church 
in 1838,” and “* Elohim Revealed.” 


Bissell, Rt. Rev. William Henry Augustus (Epis- 
copalian), D.D. (Norwich University, 1852 ; Hobart 
College, 1868 ; University of Vermont, 1876), at Bur- 
lington, Vt., May 14, aged 79. He was graduated 
from the University of Vermont, 1836 ; was ordained 
deacon, 1839, and priest, 1840; became rector of 
Trinity Church, West Troy, N. Y., 1841; of Grace 
Churth, Lyons, N. Y., 1845, and of Trinity Church, 
Geneva, N. Y., 1848; was elected Bishop of Ver- 
mont, 1868. 


McAll, Rev. Robert Whitaker (Congregational), 
F.L.S., in Paris, May 2, aged 72. He first studied 
architecture in Manchester, and then engaged in the 
study of theology in the Lancashire Independent 
College, Manchester; he was graduated from 
London University 1874; was for twenty-four 
years pastor of various Congregational churches in 
England ; visited Paris in 1871, and resolved to serve 
there the working classes. He founded then the 
McAll Mission, which has since become so noted for 
its evangelical and successful work among the work- 
ing people. 


Mitchell, Rev. Arthur (Presbyterian, D.D. (Wil- 
liams College, 1875), at Saratoga, N, Y., April 24, 
aged 58. He was graduated from Williams College, 
1853, and from Union Theological Seminary, 1859 ; 
was tutor in Lafayette College, 1853-56; was or- 
dained and became pastor in Richmond, Va., 1859 ; 
removed to Morristown, N. J., 1861; became pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Chicago, Ill., 
1869, and of the First Church, Cleveland, O., 1880": 
was appointed secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, 1888, holding that position till 
his death. He was noted for the fervor, vigor and 
grace of his oratory, and has published many ser- 
mons in pamphlet form. 


Stearns, Rev. Oakman. Sprague (Baptist), D.D. 
(Colby University, Me., 1863), at Newton Centre, 
Mass., April 20, aged 75. He was graduated from 
Waterville College, Me., 1840, and from Newton 
Theological Institute, Mass., 1846; became instruc- 
tor in Hebrew in Newton Institute, 1846 ; pastor at 
Southbridge, Mass., 1847; at Newark, N, J., 1854, 
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and at Newton Centre, Mass., 1855; was called to 
the chair of Interpretation of the Old Testament in 
Newton Theological Institution in 1868. He trans- 
lated Sartorius’ “‘ Person and Word of Christ,” and 
was author of “‘ A Syllabus of the Messianic Passages 
of the Old Testament” and “ An Introduction to the 
Old Testament.” 


Upham, Rev. James (Baptist), D.D. (Colby Uni- 
versity, 1860), in Chelsea, Mass., May 3, aged 78. He 
was graduated from Waterville College (now Colby 
University), 1885; became principal of the Farming- 
ton, Me., Academy the same year ; entered Newion 
Theological Seminary, 1837; was ordained and be- 
came professor in the Theological Institute at 
Thomaston, Me., 1840; became pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Manchester, N. H., 1842, remov- 
ing the next year to Millbury, Mass,; became pro- 
fessor in the New Hampton Literary and Theological 
Institution, 1845 ; followed theschool on its removal 
to Fairfax, Vt., 1853; became president of the same, 
1861 ; retired from educational work and became 
editor of The Watchman and Reflector, 1866 ; became 
associate editor of the Religious Herald, in Rich- 
mond, Va., 1877, and about the same time became 
editcrially connected with the Youth’s Companion, 
of which he was health Editor at the time of his 
death. 


CALENDAR. 


June 1-2. Meeting of the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis, at New Haven, Conn. 


June 6-8. Missionary Congress gon by the 


Presbyterian Synod of New York, at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y 

June 8-11. Twentieth National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, at Chicago. 


June9. Third Annual Meeting of the English 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the Northwest, in 
Milwaukee. 


June 8-16. Canada Presbyterian General Assembly, 
at Bradford, Ont. 


June 14-21. The Tenth Annual Meeting of the In- 
= Missionary Union, at Clifton Springs, 
‘ OM 20-28, Young Women’s Conference, at North- 

eld.’ 

June 22-July 7. The Kentucky Chautauqua, at 
Woodland Park, Ky. 


June 29-July 2. International Epworth League 
Conference, at Cleveland, O. 


July 1-9. World’s Student Congress, at North- 
field. 


July 5-9. Twelfth International Christian Endeavor 
Convention, at Montreal, Canada, 


July 13-16. Third International Convention of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of America, at India- 
napolis, Ind, 2% 


Si 15-August 6. Roman Catholic Summer 
schol, at Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


24-30. Baptist Grove Meeting at the Wevis, 


Jul: 
Lake Winnipiseogee, N. H. 











